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METAL 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Please remember 


QQ 


® There is ONLY ONE : 
s SNEAD & COMPANY : 
722222000 222 22 Q2220920920000000090990000M 


Recently, there have been deliberate 
attempts to confuse librarians and ar- 
chitects regarding the identity of the 
company that is now carrying on the 
library business of the Snead family. 


The Snead library business is now, as 
it has been continuously for the past 
70 years, under the personal manage- 
ment of the Snead family. We are 
Snead & Company in name, tradition, 
and experienced personnel. No one 
else is authorized to 


now engaged in the rapid and eco- 
nomical production of wood and metal 
Snead library equipment to meet prac- 
tically every requirement. 


Engineering Service 
Snead engineers work with architects, 
librarians, and builders in developing 
plans, and in the erection and equip- 
ping of modern, efficient libraries. 
Close personal contact is maintained 
from start to finish. 





trade on our good name 
in the library field. 


Modern Plant 


Plant facilities, com- 
prising 29 acres of floor 
space and equipped 
with modern special- 


ized machinery, are 


SNEAD & Company . 


SNEAD WOOD FURNITURE 
and EQUIPMENT 


Besides the metal equip- 
ment listed below, Snead & 
Company offers a complete 
line of wood furniture and 
equipment, such as Charging 
Desks, Catalog Cases, 
Tables, Shelving, Chairs, and 
technical equipment of stand- 
ard or special design. 


The organization that 
pioneered many of the 
major improvements in 
modern library con- 
struction is ready to 
place its extensive en- 
gineering facilities at 
your disposal without 


obligation. 


Orange, Virginia 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 





Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier @ Snead Modular Construction @ Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 


Marble, etc. @ Stack Stairs and Elevators 


@ Automatic Book Conveyors 


@ Carrels, Study Units, and 


Enclosures @ Louverall Ceiling Lighting @ Stack Accessories @ Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
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NEW 
RELIGIOUS 


BOOKS... 








THE PSALMS 


Translated and Interpreted in the Light of Hebrew Life and Worship 
By Elmer A. Leslie 


A fresh translation, a revealing commentary, and a significant interpre- 
tation. “A great deal of accurate scholarship, and a warm sympathy 
for the problems faced by the psalmists."’ — Dr. Samuel L. Terrien, 
Union Theological Seminary. A big book — in scope, size, and im- 
portance. A Reticiovs Boox Crus SeLecTion. 448 PAGces, 6 x 9 INCHES. 

Ready, $5 


THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 
From Tyndale to the Revised Standard Version 
By Luther A. Weigle, Chairman of the 
American Standard Bible Commission 
The absorbing, authentic story of the English New Testament through 
four centuries. A book of lasting value and importance for research 


and especially for preachers, teachers, students, and every Bible reader. 
Ready, $2 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Otto J. Baab 


A complete, integrated picture of Old Testament theology for those who 
wish to discover the meaning and value of Israel's religion today. A 
clear portrayal of the faith and unity of biblical writers—-and a splendid 
background for understanding Jesus’ teachings. April 25th, $3.50 


RESOURCES FOR WORSHIP 
By A. C. Reid 


Fifty concise, direct scripture interpretations based on the author’s 
chapel talks at Harvard and Wake Forest College. A wealth of material 
for brief talks on biblical themes. March 21st, $2 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 


Twenty-one practical interpretations of Jesus’ most difficult 
and least understood words. A warm, penetrating book that 
presents Christianity as a vital faith at grips with a realistic 
world. June 15th, $2.50 
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Important Requisites for Your Library 











OLDER PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH 
By Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart Cedarleaf 


A thorough, comprehensive of the increasing problem of people over 
sixty, now composing more than ten per cent of the population of the 
United States — how pastor and church can help meet their spiritual, 
social, and economic needs. A RELIGIOUS Boox CLusB SELECTION. 

April 11, $2.50 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 
By Seward Hiltner 


A fresh, stimulating, workable answer to every minister's question, 
“How can I improve my pastoral counseling?” Analysis of typical inter- 
view situations, extensive notes and references. A RELIGIOUS Boox CLus 
SELECTION. Ready, $3 


THE EFFECTIVE CITY CHURCH 
By Murray A. Leiffer 


An incisive study discussing the factors responsible for the rapidly 
changing pattern of our city population and showing how city churches 
can meet the problems of city living. April 25th, $2.75 


PREACHING UNASHAMED 
By Joseph R. Sizoo 


Warm, personal encouragement to ministers to preach unashamed the 
great Christian affirmatives. Based on the Jarrell Lectures at Emory 
University. A Putpit Boox Cus SELECTION. April 25th, $1.75 


JESUS AND THE DISINHERITED 
By Howard Thurman 


Challenging and penetrating, this urgent book analyzes Jesus’ words 
with regard to the minority groups of today—and proposes the solution 
to one of our greatest problems. A Putrit Boox Cius SELECTION. 

April 25th, $1.25 


JESUS THE PREACHER 
By Francis J. Handy 


A searching analysis of Jesus’ preaching, revealing the techniques of 
pulpit power today-—-how the preacher can understand his congrega- 
tion and deliver his message effectively. March 21st, $1.75 


810 BROADWAY, NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 
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LIBRARY 
REVIEW 





“Through the momentous years, the arrival 
every season of the magazine has been an - 
occasion of pleasurable excitement, which has 
always been justified. The good taste, variety 
and balance of its pages have been consistent 
and the enterprise of the Editor in bringing 
into them the work of distinguished writers 
who know how to deal with matters that inter- 
est librarians and general readers, is probably 
unique. Years ago I said that its editing was 
cultured and creative in the best sense. I repeat 
sthe assertion with the confidence the years have 
confirmed.””. . . 


We are obliged to MR. W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
for this tribute 


Subscription rate: 


8/- or $2.00 (cheque or money order or 
draft) per annum post free 


Address 
LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1 
Scotland 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
BEAUTY—-COMFORT—STRENGTH 


TREND... 


Comfortable chairs . . . strong chairs... 
handsome chairs. Chairs styled she TREND 
way to bring new functional perfection to 
your library. 

TREND chairs—especially fashioned for 
readers’ comfort at library tables—are 
scientifically planned and dimensioned for 
posture-correct seating, in sizes for adults 
and young people. 

Selected hardwoods, beautiful and dur- 
able, are handcrafted to superb contour and 


Please send me your free booklet (check which): 


O TREND Library Chairs © TREND Library Furniture © “Planning the Library Building” 


LIBRARY BUREAU, DEPT. BS ° 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 Rand 





finish. Rounded corners and edges elimi- 
nate splintering and slivering, please your 
library patrons, reduce your maintenance 
costs. Rubber “silencer” glides muffle chair 
noise and protect floors. 

Colors, too, if you wish . . . in richly 
upholstered leather backs . . . your choice 
of eight shades in thick, top-grain leather. 

See how TREND chairs give new beauty 
and efficiency to your library. For full 
details, mail the coupon today. 


Copyright 1949, by Remington Rand Inc. 
























NAME seve Oe 
LIBRARY ; ‘ 
STREET CITY STATE 
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QUIET, Easy Rolling, Durable! 






This Three-Shelf Book 

Truck has all the advan- 
tages of a small truck . . . yet it has much 
more carrying capacity. Rolls easily with 
one hand when fully loaded. 





The casters, two rigid and two swivel, 
are ball bearing with 52” cushion rubber 
tires . . . absorb shock and vibration . . 
noiseless. 

Since the shelves are bolted to the 
ends, they will not rack or become loose. 
Entire truck is made of quarter-sawed white 
oak in light or dark finish. 

Available now 
for immediate delivery 






#23-C Height overall 
37% inches (#34 Display Book 
Truck and H-34 Hospital Book 
Truck also available) 


Gaylord S00. iw. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. pfele @fe), Mae Vais 

















SH#lediaeval Russian Churches 


SAMUEL HAZZARD CROSS 


“One who desires to understand the cultural foundations of Russian civiliza- 
tion can find no better or clearer introduction to the subject than this fascinating 
survey of its first six centuries of development, studied and illustrated from 
the vantage point of its church architecture. The late Professor Cross of 
Harvard had no peer in his knowledge and grasp of historical and artistic 
traditions of the whole Slavic world and their inter-relations with surrounding 
cultures. Both the scholar and the general reader will find these lucid and 
polished lectures, with their copious and in many instances rare illustrations, a 
unique storehouse of information—much of it about significant artistic monu- 
ments which are now, alas, irreparably lost by the destructions of time and 
war. No less appealing is the handsome format of the volume.” (REV. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR, Professor of Church history, Episcopal Theological 


School ). 
Pp. xiv, 95; frontispiece; 113 illustrations; map. 
$7.50 ($6 to subscribers to SPECULUM) 
THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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NEW, OR RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED TITLES 


THE RESEARCH PAPER 
By LUCYLE HOOK and MARY VIRGINIA GAVER 


A manual on library research and the writing of term papers that presents nu- 

merous illustrations, points out the usual difficulties and anticipates the student's 

problems. It offers a new, integrated approach to the problem of setting forth, 

clearly and in detail, a desirable step-by-step procedure for the correlated fields 

of library usage and writing technique. 

e The student is guided methodically from the very first step to the completed 
manuscript. 

e Each step, no matter how smail, is treated in such detail that it cannot pos- 
sibly be confusing to even the most inexperienced student. 

© The carefully worked-out check-list can be used by the student as a concise 
guide to the course as well as by the instructor as a check on the student's 
progress. 


Published 1948 80 pages 


EXPLORING JOURNALISM 


Second Edition 
By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Syracuse University; and 
LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, University of Oregon 


A basic text that covers the social, technical and vocational aspects of the modern 
mass media of communication—newspaper, magazine, and radio. With this one 
book the student can judge his qualifications, his aptitudes, and possibilities for 
a career in journalism. New features .of the revised edition include: Freedom of 
the Press Commission material; more coverage of the magazine; newest findings 


TY," x 1034,” 


on readability; new developments produced by the war; a thorough study of 
radio journalism. 
Published 1949 620 pages 55%" x8” 


NOTRE DAME FOOTBALL— 
THE "T" FORMATION 


By FRANK LEAHY, Head Coach of Football, University of 
Notre Dame 

The famous coach explains his coaching methods and the strategy that brings 
him victories. The basic play of the ‘T’’ Formation—Quick Opener, End Sweep, 
Mousetraps, Fullback Lateral, End Around, the Forward Pass, and other plays— 
are discussed in detail. Special chapters are included on protecting the passer, 
punt and kickoff returns, and pre-game warm-up. The execution of plays is 
illustrated with diagrams, drawings, and photos. 


Published 1949 256 pages 51/4" x 8Y4” 


THE PRIDE OF THE MALAY RACE 


"A BIOGRAPHY OF JOSE RIZAL" 


By RAFAEL PALMA, late President of the University of the 

Philippines 

Translated from the Spanish by Philippine Supreme Court Justice Roman Ozaeta, 

this is the prize-winning manuscript for the best biography of Jose Rizal, the 

outstanding patriot of the Philippines. Photographs and cloth binding. 

Published 1949 400 pages 594" x 894" 
Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., twink‘. 
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Objectives 


MONG novelists who have books on the 

spring lists three women, varying in their se- 
lection of material, but having a common bond in 
their emotional response to life, have expressed 
their attitude to writing. Elizabeth Taylor (A 
Wreath of Roses), a young Englishwoman who 
likens life to ‘‘a cloudy sky breaking and changing 
and dissolving,” observes: “People are my only 
adventures I should like to do justice to them, 
to show, at least, their lives passing. 

Irish author Elizabeth Bowen (The Heat of the 
Day) who says, “From the moment that—as it 
were—my pen touched paper, I thought of nothing 
but writing,” believes that ‘Perhaps one emotional 
reason why one may write is the need to work off, 
out of the system, the sense of being solitary and 
farouche. .. . My writing, I am prepared to think, 
may be a substitute for something I have been born 
without—a so-called normal relation to society. My 
books are my relation to society.” 

Isabel Bolton (The Christmas Tree), an Ameti- 
can whose novels have been compared to those of 
Elizabeth Bowen, has also written under her real 
name, Mary Britton Miller (In the Days of Thy 
Youth). Her preoccupation is with New York 
City, where she lives and works. ‘What interests 
me,” she has said, “is the changing New York of 
these vertiginous decades. I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press my astonishment at this life that has been 
mine.” 

Public Relations 

In the explosion of verbiage called forth by the 
proceedings of the Cultural and Scientific Confer- 
ence for World Peace, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, two American men of let- 
ters made calm and constructive comments. Brooks 
Atkinson (Broadway Scrapbook), New York 
Times dramatic critic, newspaper correspondent, 
and author, stated in a letter to the Times: ‘“Dur- 
ing the ten months when I was working in Moscow 
I received the most courteous and hospitable treat- 
ment from the Russian people in general, despite 
the fact that I was not then and am not now sym- 
pathetic with the Soviet regime.” He went on to 
say, “Since we rarely have distinguished Soviet 
writers and artists as our guests it is all the more 
desirable that they should take away with them 
some feeling of America’s normal good-will.” 

Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, attended the famous dinner and made 
a speech defending the American way of life. Re- 
ferring obliquely to Soviet purges of intellectuals, 
he urged the Russian delegates to ‘‘tell the folks 
at home . . .that democracy must mean intellectual 
freedom, that it must protect the individual against 
the right of the state to draw blueprints for its 
painters and writers and composers. . . .” 


Gleanings 


The apartment house on the Quai d'Orsay in 
Paris, where playwright Jean Giradoux (The Mad- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J]. Wallace 


woman of Chaillot) lived and wrote for twenty- 
five years, has been made a national shrine by the 
French Government's Commission on Historic and 
Cultural Monuments. 4% 3% J May Lamberton 
Becker (Introducing Charles Dickens) who con- 
ducts the Reader's Guide column in the New York 
Herald Tribune, is in England working on a book 
about Jane Austen. % J 8 Wedding bells rang 
last month for Kathleen Winsor (Forever Amber), 
who was married to her third husband, Arnold 
Krakower, in Savannah, Georgia; and for actor- 
author George Sanders (Strangers at Home), who 
wed Sari Gabor Hilton, film actress, in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, early in April. & & & Visitors from 
Europe include English novelist Angela Thirkell 
(Love Among the Ruins), in the United States for 
the month of May; and American author Robert 
Davis (That Girl of Pierre's), who arrived in New 
York from his farm in the South of France via 
French Morocco, %& J 3 The 166th anniversary 
of the bitth of Washington Irving was observed or 
April 3 by the Saint Nicholas Society, at St. Mark’: 
in-the-Bouwerie, New York City. After the serv 
ices, a sprig of ivy, grown from the original cutting 
sent to Irving from Melrose Abbey by Sir Walter 
Scott, was planted in the churchyard near the grave 
of Irving's sweetheart, Matilda Hoffman. 


Awards 


Michael de Capite, who recently received the 
Friends of American Writers $1,000 prize for his 
novel, The Bennett Place, is now in India working 
on an assignment with the United Nations Com 
mission for India and Pakistan. 4% 3% J The award 
of the Children’s Book Committee of the Child 
Study Association was given this year to Pearl Buck 
for her The Big Wave, the story of a small boy in 
a Japanese fishing village. & S J Pierre Fisson 
received the 1948 Prix Théophraste Renaudot for 
his ‘massive’ first novel, Voyage aux Horizon 
J 2 J At the John Burroughs annual birthday 
celebration in April the 1949 John Burroughs 
Medal “for distinguished literature on nature’ was 
presented to Allan D. and Hellen G. Cruickshank 
for their book, Flight into Sunshine, the record of 
a trip to Florida. & 3 J The Newspaper Guild 
of New York's Page One Awards included Sean 
O'Casey’s Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well (nonfiction) 
and Alan Paton's Cry, the Beloved Country (fic- 
tion). & 2 J Authors winning the Boys’ Club 
of America Junior Book Awards, ‘‘selected from 
a list of books recommended by boys all over Amer- 
ica,” include M. I. Ross, Green Treasure; John 
R. Tunis, High Pockets ; Carolyn Treffinger, Li Lun, 
Lad of Courage; Marguerite Henry, Misty of Chin- 
coteague; Henry V. Larom, Mountain Pony and 
the Pinto Colt; and Charles S. Strong, Ranger, Sea 
Dog of the Royal Mounted. 


(Continued on page 650) 
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FRESH - BEAUTIFUL > CLEAN-LOOKING 


Now you can be practical and at the same time enliven your library shelves 
with the attractive soft-colored linens. You can do this today because of 
the water-repellent, dust-resistant qualities of Roxite. The new soft colors 
of the Roxite Linen Buckrams highlight the intrinsic beauty of the fabric 


—and add a note of freshness. 


Send for samples of Linen Buckrams to 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS-INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. * NEW YORK + CHICAGO °° PHILADELPHIA 





NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 648) 


DIED 


March 1. SARoyjiNt NAIDU, suffragist and poet; 
in Lucknow; India; of a heart attack; seventy. 
India’s best known woman and leading poet, Mme. 
Naidu was called “the Nightingale of India.” A 
former aide of Gandhi, at the time of her death 
she was governor of the United Provinces. 


March 2. HERMAN E. Moortz, author of Western 
stories; in Los Angeles, California; of a heart 
attack; seventy-eight. He took part in the Okla- 
homa land rush and also in the homesteading of 
the Cherokee Strip, becoming acquainted with Buf- 
falo Bill Cody. His books, based on frontier life, 
include Rose of the Cimarron and Pawnee Bill. 


March 3. “ELIZABETH CAMBRIDGE” (Mrs. G. M. 
Hodges ), novelist; at Battle, Sussex, England; fifty- 
five. Mrs. Hodges, a doctor's daughter and also a 
doctor's wife, wrote novels dealing with the life of 
the country doctor—Hostages to Fortune and The 
Two Doctors. Other works include The Sycamore 
Tree and Portrait of Angela. 


March 4. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, author and 
educator; in Hamden, Connecticut; of a cancer; 
seventy-nine. President emeritus of Yale Univer- 
sity, Dr. Angell had during -his retirement served 
as educational consultant and public service coun- 
selor of the National Broadcasting Company; he 
was also a general director of the NBC Inter- 
American University of the Air. During his 
twenty-five-year connection with the University of 
Chicago, he brought the department of psychology 
“to international recognition.” Among his books 
in this field are Psychology, Chapters from Modern 
Psychology, and American Education. 


March 5. RicHARD DuFFy, author and editor; in 
New York City; seventy-five. Foreign editor of 
the Literary Digest for nineteen years, he was also 
a translator and free-lance writer. Best known of 
his works are the novels, An Adventure in Exile 
and The Leeches, and a play, The Night of the 
W edding. 

March 7. So. BLoom, Congressman and author; 
in New York City; of a heart attack; seventy-nine. 
As the director of the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Celebration in 1932, he debunked various 
legends about the first president of the United 
States, among them the cherry tree story. His own 
life story, The Autobiography of Sol Bloom, was 
published in October 1948. 


March 7. CrosBy GAIGE, theatrical producer and 
writer; in Peekskill, New York; after a short ill- 
ness; sixty-six.. Gaige, who had produced, or 
helped produce, 150 plays, among them such suc- 
cesses as Within the Law, Tea for Three, and The 
Eternal Road, had many interests, among them 
cookery. He became food and wine editor of Coun- 
try Life magazine, and was the author of various 
books such as The New York World’s Fair Cook- 
book and The Standard Cocktail Guide. He had a 
private printing press on his estate at Peekskill and 
used it for fine editions of such authors as Arnold 
Bennett, James Joyce, and Walter de la Mare. His 
autobiography, Footlights and Highlights, appeared 
in 1948. 


March 13. M. LetitTIA STOOKETT, author and edu- 
cator; in Boston. Miss Stockett, whose home was 
in Baltimore, earned considerable attention with her 
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first book, Baltimore—A Not Too Serious History. 
She was also the author of America: First, Fast and 
Furious, and a volume of verse, Hoofs of Pegasus. 
March 14. COLONEL JOHN CALLAN O'LAUGHLIN, 
publisher and author; in Washington; seventy-six. 
O’ Laughlin, who had published the Army and Navy 
Journal since 1925, had been a former secretary to 
Theodore Roosevelt in Europe and Africa. He was 
the author of two books: With Roosevelt from the 
Jungle through Europe, and Imperiled America. 


March 16. Major Howarp ANDRUS GIDDINGS, 
explorer and author; in Hartford, Connecticut; 
eighty. Major Giddings, who was a woodsman 
and an Arctic explorer, lectured on mountain climb- 
ing and outdoor life. Among his books are A 
Manual for Cyclists and Exploits of the Signal 
Corps in the War with Spain. 

March 16. JuLta SwiFtT Orvis, author and educa- 
tor; in Boston, Massachusetts; after a long illness; 
seventy-six. Dr. Orvis, professor emeritus of his- 
tory and political science at Wellesley College, was 
the author of A Brief History of Poland. In 1925 
she founded the Hathaway House Bookshop on the 
Wellesley campus. 

March 21. SAMUEL SIDNEY MCCLURE, publisher 
and author; in New York City; of a heart attack; 
ninety-two. Founder of the first newspaper syndi- 
cate, S. S. McClure was also the publisher of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, famous for its crusades against 
big business. Among the writers on his staff were 
Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, and Ida M. 
Tarbell. McClure’s also had a literary side, and 
introduced to the American public such authors as 
Rudyard Kipling, Conan Doyle, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. One of S. S. McClure’s ‘discoveries’ 
was Willa Cather, “who was an obscure school- 
teacher’ when she sent in her first manuscript. 
McClure, who sailed on Henry Ford's Peace Ship, 
but later deserted the party, wrote Obstacles to 
Peace in 1917. He was also the author of What 
Freedom Means to Man. His autobiography was 
published in 1914. 


March 21. Dr. JOHN Musser, historian; at Sea- 
side Park, New Jersey; sixty-one. Dean emeritus 
of the New York University Graduate School, he 
was the author of The Establishment of Maximil- 
ian’s Empire in Mexico. 

March 24. FRANK CHAPIN BRAY, editor and au- 
thor; in New York City; after a brief illness; 
eighty-two. A former staff member of the Literary 
Digest, and connected for many years with the 
Chautauqua movement, he wrote a number of 
books, among them The World of Myths and Head- 
lines in American History. 

March 24. BURTON J. HENDRICK, historian; in 
New York City; of a heart ailment; seventy-eight 
The winner of three Pulitzer Prizes, for The Life 
and Letters of Walter Hines Page, Victory at Sea, 
and The Training of an American, he was also the 
author of such well-known books as The Life of 
Andrew Carnegie and The Lees of Virginia. 
March 26. HENRY NoBLE HALL, writer and lec- 
turer; in New York City; following a long illness; 
seventy-six. Mr. Hall, who had a long career as a 
newspaperman, both in the United States and Eu- 
rope, conducted a column, “The World on Parade.” 
He was the author of a number of books, the latest 
being My Fight Against Cancer, which describes 
his treatment and cure by radioactive iodine. He 
had become a “human guinea pig,” making detailed 
notes for his physicians, which were later embodied 
in his book. 
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Fairfax Downey 


ELL known to his own generation as the pic- 

turesque biographer of Richard Harding 
Davis, Charles Dana Gibson, and Sir Richard 
Burton, Fairfax Downey has in recent years found 
a pleasant and profitable new field in writing for a 
much younger audience. His Horses of Destiny, 
stories of famous horses from Bucephalus to Cita- 
tion, is scheduled for April publication. The 
Seventh Staghound (1948) was the latest in a 
series about the Old Army that fought the Indians 
in the West, and was preceded by Army Maule 
(1945) and Cavalry Mount (1946), which May 
Lamberton Becker called “a full-length novel for 
the teen age, to me the best of all Fairfax Downey's 
stories of war and of the animals concerned with 
man in carrying it on.”” Their backgrounds repre- 
sent both inheritance and first-hand observation, 
since the author's grandfather was a veteran of the 
Civil and the Indian Wars, his father of the 
Spanish-American and First World Wars, while 
he himself saw service in both world wars. 

Fairfax Davis Downey was born November 28, 
1893, at Salt Lake City, Utah, son of the late 
Brigadier General George F. Downey, and the late 
Mattie (Davis) Downey. He describes himself as 
of ‘‘Scots-Irish descent.’ His early life was that of 
the typical ‘‘army brat,’ living where his father 
was stationed, whether at Denver, San Francisco 
(in time for the earthquake), New York, Wash- 
ington, or the Philippines (1900) and Cuba 
(1907). Less typical, perhaps, was his writing 
place cards in verse for his mother’s dinner parties. 
Eventually young Downey was placed in the Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, where he wrote 
for the schoo] magazine and yearbook, played in 
the Mandolin Club, and graduated in 1912. Four 
years later he received an A.B. from Yale, where 
he had majored in English, was chairman of the 
Yale Record, made the fencing team and Banjo 
Club in his junior year, and was a member of 
Zeta Psi. Two of the several lyrics he wrote for 
Yale songs won the Vernon Memorial Prize, and 
his first published book was A Comic History of 
Yale (1924). His second, Father's First Two 
Years (1925), a book of facetious advice to young 
fathers, was described by the Saturday Review of 
Literature as ‘‘unstereotyped and charmingly 
fresh,” and was derived from personal experience. 
On October 19, 1918, he married Mildred Adams 
(‘my critic, secretary, and typist’) and they had 
two children, the late F. Davis Downey, Jr., and 
Marjorie, now Mrs. William A. Knowlton. From 
1918 to 1921 Downey was on the staff of the 
Kansas City Star, from then till 1927 with the 
New York Tribune and Herald Tribune, with a 
subsequent year on the New York Sun. 

Downey's next two books, When We Were 
Rather Older (1926; a parody of A. A. Milne’s 
When We Were Very Young) and Young 
Enough to Know Better (1927), seem to have 
eluded general critical notice, but the same cannot 
be said of The Grand Turke: Suleyman the Mag- 
nificent, Sultan of the Ottomans (1929). The 
Bookman charged the author, as other critics did 
with later books, with sensationalism. Burton, 
Arabian Nights Adventurer (1931) seemed to the 
Saturday Review “well told and interesting,” but 
in England the New Statesman and Nation re- 
marked that ‘Burton blew his own trumpet so well 
that Mr. Downey's jazz accompaniment is super- 
fluous.”” In 1933, however, Downey rang the bell 
with Richard Harding Davis—His Day. Since 
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New York Times Studio 


Davis, described by the New Republic as “model 
son and Gibson model, Delmonico’s star boarder, 
and star reporter of the Mauve Decade,”’ was the 
original of the Gibson Man (as Mrs. Gibson was 
of the Gibson Girl), this book had as its logical 
successor Portrait of an Era (1936), illustrated 
by Charles Dana Gibson, subject of the biography 

Came the Second World War and Downey re- 
entered the service, but continued to write. War 
Horse (1942) was ‘frankly sentimental,’ said 
the New Yorker, “but what good horse story is 
not sentimental ?”’ Barbara, the chestnut mare, was 
drawn from a sergeant’s mount. Dog of War 
(1943) was inspired by the dog of a sergeant at 
Fort Bragg, taught by his master to lay telephone 
wires. Jezebel the Jeep (1944) was called ‘‘real- 
istic and amusing’ by the Saturday Review. The 
hero of Army Mule (1945) was the leader of a 
pack train in the Arizona of the 1870's. 

In 1947 came Our Lusty Forefathers, loudly il- 
lustrated and distinctly not wirginibus puerisque. 
Downey's work in progress includes “Dogs of 
Destiny,’ with his favorite illustrator, Paul Brown, 
to appear this fall, and a collection of horse stories 
to be published in the spring of 1950. He has 
written many magazine articles, much verse, num- 
bers of radio scripts, and is currentiy working on 
television. 

Blue-eyed and with brown hair (‘‘what is left’’), 
the writer stands an inch below six feet, and 
weighs 165 pounds. He is an independent in poli- 
tics, an Episcopalian in creed, and can blow a bugle 
while riding horseback. He likes books on military 
subjects, and also reads historical novels, history, 
biography, and the Bible. Other recreations are 
tennis, wood chopping, guitar playing, and singing 
His writing is done during summers in New Hamp- 
shire; winters are spent in New York. Mrs. Dow- 
ney owns a poodle named Demi Tasse, “which 
chews everything from my manuscripts to socks. 
He is not the hero of any of my dog stories but 
probably will be the villain.” 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Every Library Should Have These 
FIVE OUTSTANDING NEW 


Whittlesey House Books for Young People 











THE REBEL AND THE TURNCOAT 


By Malcolm Decker. A _ historical 
novel of New York during the Brit- 
ish occupation in Revolutionary days. 
“A grand story . . . characterizations 
good, plot strong . . . historical back- 
ground superb."—RALPH ADAMS 
BROWN, N.Y. State Teachers Col- 
lege, ‘Teen agers and young adults. 

$2.50 


LISTEN TO THE MOCKINGBIRD 


4 





A BOY GROWS UP 


By Harry C. McKown, Editor of 
School Activities. With new illustra- 
tions by ROBERTA PAFLIN. The 
long-awaited second edition—com- 
pletely revised and enlarged—of this 
popular book. It deals frankly and in- 
formally with the problems of a young 
man in today’s world. Teen ages. 
$3.00 


And don't forget 
A GIRL GROWS UP 
By Ruth Fedder. Iilus- 


By Irmengarde Eberle. Illustrated by SABRA MAL- 
LETT KIMBALL. A lovely story, simply and beauti- 
fully written by a well-known author of children’s 
books, about a pair of mockingbirds and their trials in 


trated by ROBERTA PAF- 
LIN. Revised new edition. 
$2.75 








raising a family. Sabra Mallett Kimball's illustrations 


on almost every page are a delight. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


A SUMMER TO REMEMBER 


Written and illustrated by 
Erna M. Karolyi. Boys and girls 
will love and remember Margitka, 
the little Hungarian girl. “A heart- 
warming, moving, honest story... 
has also the timeliness of interpret- 
ing to American children the con- 
ditions in Europe today.” —IRENE 
SMITH. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


THE BARTLETTS OF 
BOX B RANCH 


By Camilla Campbell, author of 
Star Mountain and Other Legends 
of Mexico. Illustrated with 32 full- 
page action pictures by GLENN 
CHESNUT. The active, fascinating 











Musts" for Every Library 


SO You WERE ELECTEp: 


By Virgini 
CM H yg and Harry 


Cho 8s 12 and up. 
$2.50 
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free illustrated 
Whittlesey House 





life on a big Texas cattle ranch is I 


vividly pictured in this exciting 
book. Ages 8-12. $2.25 
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Genevieve Fox 


N American author whose books for boys and 

girls have a distinct regional flavor is Gene- 
vieve Fox, who writes about two such widely sepa- 
rated localities as Kentucky and Vermont. Her 
forebears were English and Scotch, and one of her 
ancestors was a ‘Minute Man”’ in the Revolutionary 
War, a fact which may explain Miss Fox's interest 
in Ethan Allen, who figures in one of her stories. 
Her books are distinguished by fidelity to back- 
ground and an understanding of human nature. 

Genevieve Fox was born on July 14, 1888, in 
Southampton, Massachusetts, the youngest of the 
three daughters of Samuel Barker Fox and Louisa 
Caroline (Gray) Fox. She was reared on a farm 
“in the wide Connecticut River valley, where she 
grew up loving the country.” After being gradu- 
ated from the Easthampton High School, she went 
to Smith College, where she majored in English, 
worked in the college library, was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, and received her A.B. in 1911. Gene- 
vieve Fox did editorial work in several Boston pub- 
lishing houses until 1918 when she went to New 
York City to write publicity for the YWCA and 
later for the National Playground Association. Sub- 
sequent activities include being a counselor at a 
Girl Scout camp on one of the Puget Sound islands, 
1922, and tutoring in economics at the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Industrial Workers, 1923. Miss 
Fox has also been a 4-H Club leader at the Caney 
Creek Community School in the Kentucky moun- 
tains, and for several years she wrote pamphlets for 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Since 1934 Genevieve Fox has been a free lance 
writer. As far back as she can remember she had 
wanted to write, an aspiration in which she was 
“encouraged by family and teachers, even in grade 
school.” Her earliest published efforts were some 
verses which appeared in a local paper, the East- 
hampton News. 

Genevieve Fox’s first book, Mountain Girl, grew 
out of a series of short stories which had appeared 
in the American Girl and St. Nicholas. In this 
portrayal of a Kentucky mountain girl's efforts to 
obtain an education the author has used to good 
effect her experience in teaching in the region's 
settlement schools. According to Anne T. Eaton, 
her book, which was a Junior Literary Guild choice 
for February 1932, shows “‘real understanding and 
appreciation of the mountaineers . . . the moun- 
tain folk are well suggested and the background 
and atmosphere are authentic.” In Mountain Girl 
Comes Home (1934) the author continues the 
story of Sairy Ann and her “fotched-on’’ doctor- 
husband, giving what Library Journal termed “‘an 
excellent picture of a particular section of Ameri- 
can life . . . it makes use of mountain dialect 
sparingly enough to keep the story pleasant read- 
ing.’ A sequel to this book, Lona of Hollybush 
Creek (1935), was followed by Susan of the Green 
Mountains (1937), an historical tale laid in Ver- 
mont in the days of Ethan Allen, which Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher characterized as ‘“‘sound and savory, 
like a good Vermont apple.” Also laid in Vermont 
is the scene of Border Girl (1939). Green Treas- 
ure (1941), another farm story, “is accurate in the 
many details of style, custom, amusement, and ver- 
nacular of the early 1900's,” reports Maude Adams 
in Library Journal. 

With Sir Wilfred Grenfell (1942) Miss Fox 
turned to biography, telling the life story of the 
famous Labrador doctor ‘‘with an excellent sense 
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of proportion, in a tempo which matches its events 
and with a vividness which emphasizes the gal- 
lantry and wisdom” of the man. The New York 
Times found that Army Surgeon (1944), another 
story of a famous physician—Dr. William Beau 
mont—‘‘dramatizes those dull pages in our physi 
ological textbooks . . . and vitalizes the questing 
spirit of an oldtime country doctor who was nevet 
content with near horizons.” Miss Fox's latest book, 
Cynthia of Bee Tree Hollow (1948), a Junior Lit 
erary Guild choice for February 1949, tells of the 
reaction of a group of southern mountain people 
to the building of a government dam which de 
prived them of their homes and turned them to a 
more modern way of life. In it Virginia Kirkus 
discerns “interesting background material, simple 
writing that still conveys a feeling for the speech 
patterns of the area.” 

The brown-eyed, black-haired author was mar 
ried to Raymond G. Fuller, a specialist in social 
research, in 1932. They live in New York City, 
spending part of the year in a “hideaway” in New 
Hampshire. Genevieve Fox's favorite hobby is 
bird study; she ‘feeds the birds in winter and 
pursues them with binoculars in summer.” She 
likes to look at mountains as well as to climb them, 
and says that the Southern Appalachians seem like 
a second home to her. Especially remembered in 
her travels abroad are “stays on the edge of Dart 
moor, England, with wonderful walks over the 
moors”; visits to Lake Geneva, Switzerland; a trip 
to Alaska. The author, who still enjoys reading 
books for young people, says Alice in Wonderland 
and Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in the Willows 
“are kept handy for times when a cold or life in 
general gets me down. I can always ‘forget it all’ 
at the bottom of the rabbit hole with Alice or on 
the riverbank with Ratty, Moley, and Mr. Toad.’ 
Miss Fox is an independent in politics; she is a 
member of the Pen and Brush Club of New York 
City and the Audubon Society of America. 


FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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The first children’s book about a baby-sitter 


THE SITTER WHO DIDN’T SIT 


By HELEN PUNER. Pictures in color by ROGER DUVOISIN. 
Children not yet sold on baby-sitters may soon be begging 
their parents to go out at night, when they know this 
story of Susan and Bill and the resourceful sitter, Mrs. 
Wilburdrive. Picture-book age, April, $1.50 


The first novel for girls by the gifted author of THE SMALL’RAIN 
AND BOTH WERE YOUNG 


By MADELEINE L’ENGLE. Jacket by MARYLIN HAFNER. 
The tender story of Philippa Hunter, an American girl 
at school in Switzerland, and the handsome young medical 
student whose friendship helps her to break the barriers 
she has built around herself. For older girls, May, $2.50 





PLAYER-MANAGER 


By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN. How Chuck Lacey, the big 
league’s most promising rookie, suffered a serious injury 
yet came back to the game both as a player and the youngest 
manager of all. For older boys, March, $2.00 





ALVIN TRESSELT’S new picture book for the youngest 
BONNIE BESS 


. 
* 
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* 
By ALVIN TRESSELT. Pictures by MARYLIN HAFNER. An : 
amusing story of a smart weather-vane horse who fell into * 
a snowbank, and began a series of merry adventures through sd 
the winter and spring. Picture-book age. April, $1,75 = 
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LAST FALL’S BESTSELLERS: 

JOHNNY MAPLELEAF. Pictures by ROGER DUVOISIN. Story 

by ALVIN TRESSELT. Picture-book age, $2.00 L othrop 
’ 

PICTURE BOOK OF THE WEATHER. By JEROME S. MEYER. 

Illustrated by RICHARD FLOETHE, Ages 8-12, $2.00 Lee & 

JUST FOR FUN: Humorous Stories and Poems. Selected by Shepard 

ELVA S$, SMITH and ALICE 1. HAZELTINE. Illustrated by 

LEONARD WEISGARD. Ages 10-14, $2.75 419 —o 
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COPIES 


of six thousand magazines 


Enable us to fill immediately more than 85 per cent of all 
orders for back issues SINGLE NUMBERS, VOLUMES or 
SETS of periodicals. 


To maintain our stocks we must buy as we sell. In which 
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You will want these 
important new titles 
for your library 


Francis J. Thornton’s 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PERSONALITY 
BY READING 


Claiming that properly directed 
reading develops personal charm and 
helps conversation, the author out- 
lines a definite plan for reading in 
this stimulating work. He shows 
how to read swiftly and comprehen- 
sively, how to judge books, and he 
lists 1350 selected titles. 

Ready May 16. $2.50 





Pierre Janelle’s 


THE CATHOLIC 
REFORMATION 


The only book in English dealing 
with the Catholic Reformation shows 
it as a movement distinct from 
the Protestant Reformation. All its 
phases are covered—the Council of 
Trent, new religious orders, abuses 
in Church administration, overseas 
missions, and the total effect on the 
Church today. 

Ready May 27. $4.50 





Theodore Maynard’s 


HENRY VIII 


Here is the first Catholic analysis 
of the whole fascinating drama of 
the reign of England’s Henry VIII 
with all its plots, perils, reckless 
wickedness, and hidden virtue. A dif- 
ferent view and unique interpretation 
of some of the most notorious years 
in England’s history. 7 

Ready June 10. $3.75 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1105 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Your readers 
will appreciate 
these books. . 


THEATRES AND AUDITORIUMS 
Harold Burris-Meyer and Edward C. Cole 


Undertakes for the first time to derive theatre 
design from an analysis of function. With 
over 300 photographs and illustrations, this 
outstanding book for the theatrical profession 
and professional architects covers: Nature of 
Theatrical Performance; Audience Seeing and 
Hearing; Comfort and Safety; Light, Heat, 
Ventilation and Plumbing; Scenery; Equipment 
and Machinery; Light; Sound; Production 
Services; Structure of the Theatre; and Eco- 
nomics of Theatre Building. 1949—$8.00 


SHOPS AND STORES 


Morris Ketchum, Jr. 


Contains the most complete and up-to-date 
information on modern store design covering: 
the scope and character of design for mer- 
chandising; analysis of business and space 
requirements; the small store in the city and 
on the highway; small store trends; the large 
store; the development of a street; structural 
design and materials; and ete oy 


HOMES 
the Editors of Progressive Architecture 


Representing the work of outstanding resi- 
dential architects, this book pictures homes 
recently built in all parts of the U.S. that 
have been selected for their pleasant livable 
qualities as well as general architectural ex- 
cellence. Tnere are 287 handsome photo- 
graphs and 116 plan drawings for homes of 
one, two and three bedrooms. 1947—$5.00 


THE GENIUS OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
D. H. Killeffer 


How are great scientific discoveries made? 
Are they merely accidental, or the product of 
years of thought and effort? How is scientific 
research conducted? What are its objectives 
and motives? .. . All these questions and 
many similar ones are answered in this in- 
triguing book. 1948—$4.50 


HALF-HOURS WITH GREAT SCIENTISTS 


The Story of Physics 
Charles G. Fraser 


Dr. Fraser takes you back to prehistory, to 
the very beginnings of science, quoting the 
earliest comments, references and experiments. 
As the story develops, he lets each great dis- 
coverer tell, as far as possible in his own 
words, about epoch-making experiments or 
theories. The many diagrams, sketches and 
half-tone illustrations, with biographical detail 
and humorous and_ illuminating anecdotes 
make this book a valuable source of material 
and a fascinating and enjoyable treat. 

1948—$6.00 


Library Discounts Send for Copies on Approval 


REINHOLD Publishing Corporation 


Dept. M 145 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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RENT CONTROL 


FEDERAL—STATE—MUNICIPAL 


Just Published, with an appen- 

dix of Statutes, Regulations, 

Interpretations, and Forms 
The authors are Bernard Friedlander and Anthony 
Curreri, both Deputy Asst. Corporation Counsels 
of the City of New York. The book contains 
more than 900 pages and will be kept to date 
with pocket supplements. 


Price $15.00 


ge wou MEN SLETTER 





reports on happenings in the 
Nation's Capital of interest to 
librarians. 








CONTAINS: 

e news and interpretation of current 
Federal legislation as it affects the 
library profession 


e information about international li- JOHN MARSHALL: 


brary programs The Man Through His Writings 


Keep informed of developments in Ready in early fall— 


national and international relations Reserve your copies now 

. ‘ Edited by David K. Rothstein and Dr. William 
in the library field J. Ryan. Here will be found hundreds of hitherto 
unpublished letters; Marshall’s Autobiography ; 
His Legal Dictionary; Letters as Emissary to 
READ France; Journal kept during the X Y Z Affair; 


selected decisions with annotations; letters of his 
ALA WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER contemporaries about him; Speeches in Congress 
and in the Virginia Constitutional Conventions. 
14 issues a year $7.00 
Tentative Price $10.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CENTRAL BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
1722 H St., NW Washington 6, D. C. 261 Broadway New York 7, N. ¥. 


VERTICAL FILE BO 
ar 


FACTORY 
PRICES! 























UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS 


ANNUAL: 
1947-1948 


ULMAN ¢ 325p. 34th Edition 






This new edition again reports the 
outstanding debates of the college 
year. Constructive and rebuttal 
speeches are given in full and are 
accompanied by briefs and bibliog- 
raphies. 

LIST OF CONTENTS: 
Federal World Government; The 
Marshall Plan; The Church in In- 
ternational Relations; Compulsory 
Military Training; State Socialism 
and Democracy; An Economic Bill 
of Rights; Compulsory Arbitration 
of Labor Disputes. 


$2.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


New York 52, New York 
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$1.00 each! 





Factory-to-you price includes a si pro 
... deal by mail at the lowest possible cost. 
Strongly made file boxes built of heavy 
board stock with wooden ends. . . re- 
inforced corners and edges . . . cover and 
flap hinges made of double thickness of 
cloth ... label and leather pull on one end. 


Apex library supplies include Card Index 
Trays, Library Covers, Vertical File Boxe¢ 
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THE BOOK that is rapidly 
helping the misunderstood 
snake ‘‘come into his own’’ 


Percy A. Morris 


DON’T believe everything you hear 
about snakes. This book gives some 
interesting and surprising facts about 
them, showing how useful many of 
them are. It also shows how to tell 
one kind from another, and how to 
catch the harmless ones for pets, if one 
likes. Here, too, for the record, is in- 
formation about our few poisonous 
snakes, including first-aid for snake bite. 
A fine introduction to the reptile world 
for young readers. 


Girls, too, will have a kindly feeling 
for the creatures after reading this 
book—see what the reviewers say 


“This reviewer is certain that it will 
appeal just as strongly to the girls, not 
to mention their elders of both sexes.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature 


“This fascinating account of many 
species of snakes should, if read by 
girls, do much to dispel the usual 
female fear of this member of the 
reptile family.” The World in Books. 


62 excellent illustrations $3.00 


BRAZIL 
Orchid of the Tropics 


Mulford and Racine Foster 


The reader will share the thrills as 
the Fosters tell of their travels through 
the swamp areas and dense virgin 
jungle forests of Brazil, in search of 
rarer and more beautiful orchids. They 
give an interesting account of plant 
growth no longer dependent on the soil 
—the strange, giant air plants—and a 
vivid picture of Brazil itself. The trav- 
eler, plant hobbyist and armchair ad- 
venturer will find beauty, danger and 
practical information in Brazil. 180 #l- 
lustrations. $3.50 
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ROCKS and RIVERS 


OF AMERICA « Ellis W. Shuler 


The romance of geology—warmly pictured in 
this expert book by a well known geologist. 
Lifting the science from its shell of technical 
language, the author reveals its full scope and won- 
der. He explains the origin of springs, wells, caves, 
lakes, sinkholes, waterfalls, canyons, and mountains. 
He also discusses mineral resources and the influence 
of geology on history. Here is added enjoyment for 
outdoor recreation, plus a popular introduction to the 
things a man of culture should know about the earth 
he lives on. Many fine photographs and a number of 
hints on how the reader may take some good scenic 
shots himself. $4.00 


THE GREEN EARTH 


Harold W. Rickett. A charming invitation 
to laymen to explore the colorful world of plants. 
The book explains the growth, structure and purpose 
of plant life, showing how our own lives are depend- 
ent upon it for existence itself. The reward for the 
reader is insight into the beauties of botany and into 
the tremendous intellectual scope of the great natur- 


alists. 100 illustrations, including large, clear draw- 
ings, show how the plant world looks through the 
botanist’s microscope. $3.50 








Basi 
asic for your garden shelf 


Diseases and Pests 
of Ornamenta| Plants 


By Bernard p 
odge 

of The New York Sete aby 
A SUCCESSFUL 
which enables 
Plant doctor. 


Covers 600 
For each it shomsents: Trees \- Shrubs 
a 


» unde 
the user 


Tstandable reference 
O act as his own 


—~Wnhat 1 

contro] ne them—and ° Od pest sympt 

of i Special sec the proper method nt 
Plan enemies and ction explains Od of 


nd be his book 
troublesome °oking plants, = Stow healthier 


some sel t nd 
edition, 638 oe for cultivatiy ake less 
mames; 200 ¢ bes, cluding inde. Revised 
xcelleny iustrations of common 
‘ $6.00 
L. Edwin Yocum, 


Answ 
er: 
results and f questions on oo Plant &tower's 


t explains W to €xPerime to get Succe 
‘ . n Sstul 
ture and airs aepsentials of soil ty ae Varieties, 
Seed to Maturity _ effect on the a tempera 
Mmones, soil Pp Oocly es informat Plant trom 
culture theories “inant: and the om 7 Pon 
. Strated, fer plant- 
$3.00 
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Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
636 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 












-—_ 


WINNER OF THE 
1948 ¥ 


Pearl S. { CHILD | 


Buck’s [asi 
THE 


BIG 
WAVE 


Nearly a thousand new books for chil- 
dren were published in 1948. Many of 
them were excellent, but one has been 
judged outstanding in the entire field— 
THE BIG WAVE. That accolade has 
been rendered by perhaps the most dis- 
criminating jury in the country because 
‘“‘with simple beauty [The Big Wave] 
gives young people a strong, significant 
story of the triumph of life over the 
tides of death and destruction.’’ Illus- 
trated. $2.00 


BACK IN STOCK AT LAST 


“OUR LIBRARY”: The Story of a 
School Library That Works. By Phyllis 
Fenner $2.25 


7 THE JOHN DAY COMPANY a 
Sales Office: 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The capmapendnace columns of the 
mn to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Edi itor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





{Eprror’s Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are 


If You Can’t Draw It, C/ip It 
To the Editor: 


Ann McKay Duncan's article, “If You Can't 
Draw It, Rhyme It,”’ in the February 1949 Wilson 
Library Bulletin, offers a solution for the problem 
of publicity work in the high school library. May 
I make an additional suggestion? If you can't 
draw it, clip it. 

Magazine advertisements and captions are geared 
to make an impression on readers. They have end- 
less possibilities for the high school library bulletin 
board when the one-man staff has either insufficient 
time or questionable talent for original productions. 


A stenographer frowning over the typewriter 
may well simulate the senior literature student 
poring over her term paper, or book review. A 
plain caption such as “Need help on that term 
paper, Seniors? See the English reserve shelf 
(808),” completes the picture. 


Picketing pictures or cartoons from labor organs 
are good idea pick-ups for the bulletin board for 
Brotherhood Week or labor problem displays. A 
few book jackets and a pert little legend are added, 
and presto—a bulletin board with a high Hooper 
rating! 

Even keeping the printed captions from adver- 
tisements is helpful sometimes. ‘Everybody's talk- 
ing about—’”’ in bold black-letter, with current book 
favorites or their jackets lined up below. 

Often a piquant caption, a lively picture, and 
three or four well-chosen book jackets, assembled 
in five minutes’ time, get more attention than far 
more elaborately prepared displays of the librar- 
ian’s artistry. 

SISTER MARY PAULINE GrapDy, Ad.PP.S. 
Librarian 
St. Teresa Academy 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


Music for the Library 


To the Editor: 


The New Orleans Public Library has been pre- 
sented with $5,000 to establish a music collection 
at the Milton H. Latter Memorial Library. When 
this agency was presented to the library last year, 
provision was made for a music room and two 
listening rooms. However, in view of budget limi- 
tations it was decided that interested citizens of the 
community should be called upon to supply the 
books, sheet music, and phonograph records for 
this new service. The resulting publicity was suc- 
cessful in arousing activity among civic and musical 
groups, and many individual gifts were received— 
and are still coming our way. 
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The donors of the $5,000, Mr. and Mrs. Theo. 
V. Martinez expect to continue their financial sup- 
port of the collection, which will be named the 
LaHache Music Library, in honor of Mr. Martinez’s 
grandfather, Theo. Von LaHache, well-known New 
Orleans organist and composer of the nineteenth 
century. The library is planned to serve as both a 
reference and a circulation center for books, sheet 
music, and records. 

JOHN HALt Jacoss, Librarian 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Public Library 


Comics 
To the Editor: 

Can you tell me if anyone has compiled a list of 
“acceptable” or “‘unacceptable’’ comic books? The 
manager of our local drugstore says she would be 
glad to weed out her comics if she had any sort of 
yardstick. As an ex-librarian and an ardent P.T.A. 
member, and mother, I agree heartily with her de- 
cision. 

Betty CooK ROTHMAN 
Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 


Committee Personnel 
To the Editor: 


As you know, one of the recommendations made 
at the Princeton Conference on Education for Li- 
brarianship was the appointing of a joint committee 
for the ‘“‘mutual exchange of information between 
library schools and various professional groups.” 
It was recommended also that this committee make 
a thorough survey ‘‘to determine the most desirable 
educational preparation for special librarians, to 
serve as a guide to library schools in developing 
programs of training.” 

This joint committee has been appointed and 
consists of the following members. 

Richard S, Angell, chief, Copyright Cataloging Divi- 

sion, Library of Congress 
Robert B. Downs, director, University of Illinois Library 
Ethel M. Fair, director, Library School, New Jersey 
College for Women 

Frances Henne, associate dean, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 

Mary Louise Marshall, librarian, School of Medicine, 
Tulane University 

Irene M. Strieby, librarian, Eli Lilly and Company 

Maurice F. Tauber, associate professor, School of Li- 

brary Service, Columbia University 

Edward N. Waters, assistant chief, Music Division, 

Library of Congress 
Kenneth R. Shaffer, director, School of Library Science, 
Simmons College, chairman. 


Betty Joy CoLe, Chairman 
Council National Library Associations 


A Gift 
To the Editor: 

Moody's Manual of Investments 1929-1941 (23 
volumes) offered to any library for cost of trans- 
portation. 

JOSEPHINE E. RAEPPEL, Librarian 
Albright College 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
(Continued on page 662) 










4 New Contribution 
to Regional Americana 





The Story of 
Virginia Hot Springs 


T HE fascinating, 


storied history of 
this beautiful mountain-bound val- 
ley, a wooded region little changed 
since Thomas Jefferson came to 
‘take the waters” 130 years ago. 
THE VALLEY ROAD is a story 
of the “return of the native’... rich 
with anecdotes, Indian and folk tales, 
nature lore and authentic history. 


Twenty years ago Fay Ingalls, 
Harvard man and New York corpor- 
ation lawyer, was given six months 
to live. He hied himself off to The 
Homestead, where he soon took over 
the reins and found life so busy and 
interesting that he was persuaded 
to share his experiences. This book, 
illustrated by Margaret Lowen- 
grund, is the fascinating result. 


$4—Published March 25 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
CLEVELAND and NEW YORK 
— PE 
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LETS 
WATTLE / 


CREATIVE CERAMICS, Lester 
A complete book on the ceramic crafts, discussing 
and demonstrating the making of tiles, figurines, 
pottery, etc.; how to prepare and cast from molds; 
with many suggestions for attractive projects. $3.75 


LET'S WHITTLE!, Pynn 
Appealing projects, simply planned with photo- 
graphs showing all important phases of the work 
such as starting points, direction of grain, various 
progressive views, finishing and coloring. $2.50 


GEM CUTTING, Willems 


Covers the cutting of transparent stones, and the 
polishing of opaque ones. Step-by-step drawings 
of all processes, including the famous ‘‘potato 
method’ of eliminating beginners’ faults. $3.50 


1888 Duroc Bidg. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 




















WAR, 
POLITICS, 


and 


INSANITY 
By C. S. Bluemel, M.A., M.D. 


Here the psychiatrist looks at the politician 
and records his observations both for the 
layman and the scholar. 


“The author throws a penetrating light on 
the psychiatry of history.”—Springfeld 
Republican. 


“A critical evaluation of leadership.”-— 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 


“Brilliant psychiatric analyses.”—Hartford 
Daily Courant. 


“Written for the layman in simple fashion.” 
—Rhode Island Medical Journal. 
$2.00 


WORLD PRESS, INC. 


Advertised steadily for a year. Trade 
distribution by Alan Swallow, Pub- 
lisher, 2679 So. York, Denver 16. 
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Projected Books 


To the Editor: 


Last January Ted Malone, on his national hookup 
gave particular emphasis to the need for equipping 
public libraries with ceiling book projectors for the 
use of shut-ins and the bedridden. This was fol- 
lowed by an intensive program to interest local 
librarians and service groups, as well as community 
residents in the use of this equipment. 

Further to implement this work, Coronet maga- 
zine has made available financial support from its 
fund for projected books to start such community 
programs. Plans for the use of these funds should 
be submitted now to Projected Books, Inc., 313 
North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
A.L.A. Committee on Projected Books urges librar- 
ians to be prepared to take part in this program 
and where possible to make contacts with the serv- 
ice organizations in their communities. 

IRVING LIEVERMAN, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Projected Book 


Our Fault 
To the Editor: 


We were sorry to read in a recent Bulletin that 
some librarians were finding the Mitten display 
letters impracticable. We have used them for years 
and wouldn’t be without. them. Of course they 
break—but usually it is our own fault or that of 
the bulletin board on which they are being used 
and not the fault of the letters themselves. 

ALBERTA SCHAEFER 
Ontario, California, Public Library 


Archives Training Course 


To the Editor: 


The fifth summer training course in the preser- 
vation and administration of archives for custodi- 
ans of public, institutional, and business records 
will be offered by the American University with 
the cooperation of the National Archives, the Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, 
and the Maryland Hall of Records, from July 25 
through August 20, 1949. The fee for the course 
will be $40. Detailed information can be obtained 
from 

ERNST POSNER 
School of Social Sciences and Public Affair 
American University 
1901 F Street 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Summer School 


Pennsylvania State College announces that its 
35th annual Summer Library School will be held 
in State College, June 27 to August 6. Courses 
are intended primarily for school and public li- 
brarians. For further information, adclress: Ralph 
W. McComb, Director of Summer Library School, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Unique Vacation 


“How can we reconcile liberty and social con- 
trols?” is the key question chosen for discus- 
sion at the 1949 Summer Institute for Social Prog- 
ress July 2-16 at Wellesley College. The institute 
is open to men and women of all vocations. Prob- 
lems abroad magnified by East-West tension, gov- 
ernment attacks on swings of boom and bust at 
home, steps towards world order through the 
United Nations, and recent intercultural develop- 
ments in local communities are among the subjects 
to be studied in forums and round tables. 

Residence in the college buildings and recrea- 
tional use of the beautiful country campus and lake 
will add greatly to everyone’s enjoyment. For de- 
tailed program write Dorothy P. Hill, Director, 14 
West Elm Avenue, Wollaston 70, Massachusetts. 


Summer Session 


At its summer session, June 6 to August 13, 
Arizona State College, at Tempe, will offer ‘Library 
Materials for Children,” ‘Library Materials for 
Adolescents,” ‘‘Book Services,” and ‘School Library 
Administration,” taught by Eloise Rue, chairman 
of the library science department of Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


Summer and Correspondence 
Courses 


The State University of Iowa offers the follow- 
ing training for teacher-librarians and librarians of 
small public libraries at its summer session, June 13 
to August 10, 1949; The Library and Modern 
School Problems, Special Non-Book Materials, The 
Public Library in Small Communities, Ordering, 
Cataloging, and Organizing Library Book Collec- 
tions. Write Office of the Registrar, State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City, Iowa, for a catalog. In addition, 
four hours of work in library training are offered 
by correspondence. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Helen Williams, Director of Correspondence 
Study, Extension Division, East Hall, State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City, Iowa. Correspondence courses are 
primarily for the librarian who finds it impossible 
to attend summer school. Naturally residence 
courses are to be preferred. 


Working Fellowships 


Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science will offer for the academic year 1949-1950 
eight half-tuition fellowships. Graduates of ap- 
proved colleges who have a better than usual aca- 
demic record are encouraged to apply. These work- 
ing programs should appeal to persons who desire 
to work closely with individual instructors in spe- 
cific fields. A view of teaching methods and of 
collecting materials for instruction will be made 
available to the approved candidate. Service of the 
individual student will not exceed ten hours of 
work a week for one semester in return for a half- 
tuition credit throughout the year. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Thirza E. Grant, Dean, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 
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PRACTICAL, USEFUL 


ARCO BOOKS 
ror LIBRARY~ 


YOUR 


ERE is a partial list of practical, useful books 

that belong on every library shelf. These 
famous Arco Books are designed to give your 
members just the right kind of instruction and 
—— they need in preparing for any Civil 
ervice Examination, or any License Test. And 
the prices are just right—all under $3.00—will fit 
any library budget. Send for complete catalog list- 
ing hundreds of titles today! 


ARCO CIVIL SERVICE GUIDES 


Civil Service Handbook Fireman 
Railway Mail Clerk Patrolman 
Engineering Tests Accounting 


ARCO CAREER SERIES 


Insurance Agent Electrician 
Real Estate Broker High School Diploma 
Plumber ests 


OTHER HELPFUL ARCO BOOKS 
The Watch and Clock Book 


Care and Repair of Your House .......... 2.00 
Make It Yourself for Fun and Profit ...... 2.00 
101 Opportunities for Success ............ 2.50 
Photography for Fun and Profit .......... 2.50 


DEG FOS CG PEE nc cncgeveccccacces 6.00 
101 Ways To Be Your Own Boss 
How To Win Success in the Mail Order 

ear rr Pree 


Write now for complete catalog and price list 


480 Lexington Ave. 


~~ARCO PUB. CO. sev voru’tz.'v. ¥. 


OPP 



















Select books 
from our FREE 
48-page cata- 
log and supple- 
mentary lists. 
More than 50,- 
000 titles. 

TO SELL — send us 
list of any books you 
may have for sale or 
exchange. 





BUY + SELL 


NEW=— USED 
TEXT and REFERENCE 


MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK 


; | 
Long S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


OHIO 











COLUMBUS 1 
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AVIATION 
SUBJECT HEADINGS 


A CONCISE LIST 
FOR 
CIVIL AVIATION 
LIBRARIES 
OR 
COLLECTIONS 


This simplified subject headings 
list for the civil aviation field 
was compiled by AcNgs A. GAu- 
TREAUX and Mary LAaLty. It is 
based on the “Subject Headings 
for the Aeronautical Index” is- 
sued by The Library of Con- 
gress in mimeographed form in 
1940 and now brought up-to-date. 


This list is double-spaced be- 
tween items and subdivisions to 
allow for expansion. Symbols 
are used to indicate further sub- 
division. Useful for air carriers, 
airport executives, state and lo- 
cal aeronautical agencies, flight 
schools, aviation writers, public 
and university libraries with spe- 
cial aviation collections, and 
school and training personnel in- 
terested in the air education pro- 
gram. 


Planographed. Sixty pages. 
Price: $1.75. 


Order from 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 











“Those who really know their way about 
a first-class library have the secret that 
is most valuable to the student, research- 
er or any kind of workman—that of econ- 
omy of effort.” Ernest A. Baker 


The 
LIBRARY KEY 


and Libraries 


ZAIDEE BROWN 
7th edition, revised throughout 


Designed to save time and energy in the 
use of the library for students in senior 
high schools and colleges and for adult 
readers. 


Library aids and methods of using them 
are clearly explained. Review questions 
and exercises for practice at the end of 
each chapter. Chapter headings indicate 
the book’s inclusiveness: 


The library and its Magazines and maga- 





arrangement zine indexes 
The book (care, ar- x 

rangement, oy ey ae a ol and book 
The card catalog a bibliogra- 
The dictionary _ } 
Encyclopedias Note taking 
Reference books Appendices 


Paper: 70c; 10 or more 50c each; 25 or 
more 45c each; 50 or more 40c each; 
100 or more 35c each. 


The seventh edition includes 
the widely used: 


SHORT CUTS TO INFORMATION 


Time Savers for Teachers, Librarians and 
All Who Must Find the Answers. 


List of printed aids to facilitate rapid 
location of needed material. Includes 
general basic and specialized lists. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
NEW YORK 82, N. Y. 
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Why more than a thousand libraries 
use Recordak microfilm editions .. . 


They’re easier to handle... 


800 microfilmed newspaper pages fit in 
the palm of your hand . . . which means 
savings in time and effort for any library 
staff used to handling heavy, unwieldy 
bound or unbound editions. 



















They're easier to stack... 


48,000 newspaper pages can be kept in 
a single film-filing drawer — in just 2% of 
the original stack space. This enables 
“space-shy” libraries to expand their 
“news” coverage, provide a more com- 
plete reader-service. 





They're easier to read... 


The whole story's there . . . larger than 
original size when you view it in the 
Recordak Reader. Nothing worn, soiled, 
missing. And you can get information 
faster—speed the film from page to page. 


‘3 Ne 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


It’s the best way 


to get news editions... =RECORDRK 


The best way—experience shows—for (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
libraries large and small. And all you need Originator of modern microfilming— 
to introduce this modern, more efficient and its library application 


service is a Recordak Film Reader. With it, 

you can build your reference files economi- 

cally, as you wish . . . order microfilm editions from a selection of more than 400 leading newspapers. 
The cost is low—well within most library budgets. Write today for full details. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary sf Eastman Kodak Co O Madison A 








“We are badly scared and with reason’ 


“The American people today face more serious 
threats to civil liberty than at almost any 
time during their entire history” 





WEIGH THESE TWO STATEMENTS IN: 


Federal Information 
Controls In Peacetime 


SUMMERS e 


They appear in the opening article, ‘The 
Postwar Situation,” and were written by 
Professor Robert E. Cushman of Cornell 
University 


Civil liberties are our most treasured 
heritage and this newest book in the Ref- 
erence Shelf is one of vital interest to all. 
Many sincerely believe that guilt may be 
proved by the company a man keeps or the 
literature he reads. Others are equally 
alarmed that a man’s livelihood and honor 
may be taken from him because of «‘leged 
ideologies. 


The atomic bomb and the cold war cast 
shadows over the pages of the book which 
is a compilation of divergent views of those 
whose Opinions are worthy of study: Harry 
S. Truman, Henry L. Stimson, James F. 
Byrnes, Bourke B. Hickenlooper, David E. 
Lilienthal, James V. Forrestal, Elmer Davis, 
Homer Ferguson, J. Edgar Hoover, Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, Allan Nevins and many 
others. 


Reference Shelf ¢ 


30lp. © $1.50 


In addition, the book brings together a 
number of Army Regulations and commit- 
tee reports that tell their own story. The 
book makes this story highly readable and 
it is one that should be read. 





This book is in Volume XX of 
the Reference Shelf, which also 
includes the following: 

The Dilemma of Postwar 
Germany 
Federal World Government 
Representative American 


Speeches: 1947-1948 


Should the Communist Party 
be Outlawed? 


The 5 books can be bought 
as a set for $4.25 


($1.50 for individual titles) 











THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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Lectromark 
ELECTRIC STYLUS 





Lectromark insures perfect marking ... 
permits variation of heat ranging from 
a low of 160° to a maximum of 290°. 
Sudden drops or surges in voltage cor- 
rected by simply turning the handle. 
Has a specially-made heating element 
that will last for years. So well con- 


structed that the only thing that can 

wear out is the cord! No danger of 

shock or fire. Transformer reduces 110 

to 120 volts down to one volt at the 
Lectromark is equipped with 
two removable points, fine 
and medium—easy to 
change. Tested and ap- 
re by the Underwriters 


aboratories. 


112 §. Carroll St,, Madison 3, Wis, * a 
82 Wallace St., New Hayen {1, Conn, Price delivered $17.50 














pare mmc neprrrrn emanate 29 


We’re OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 


We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 








NEWARK 4 
ademaekers ‘iv A%*; 
THe Geratp F. Sutiwrr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HempstTeap :-: New York 
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Personalities in the 
history of 1948 can 
be found 


in— 






Monthly magazine, $4 
per year (11 issues). 
Yearbooks, $5 to in- 
dividuals and schools, 
others on the service 
basis. 


763 Pages 


354 Biographies 
with photographs 


This volume is the annual cumulation of the 


monthly issues of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY «¢ 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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Try Huntting’s 
COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


mS We are in a position to fill all orders, promptly and 
carefully—We will supply any book—of 


any publisher—in any binding— 
or books subject to hard usage, however, we especially recommend 
HUNTTING’S LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
Liberal Discounts On All Trade Books 






i 
a: 








The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 


ANY BOOK « OF ANY PUBLISHER © IN ANY BINDING 











Yowll Want McClurg’s... 


1949 REVISED EDITION 


GRADED LIST of BOOKS 
for Elementary Schools 


Handy listing of books for children in grades 1 
through 8 ... a separate list for each grade ... all 
8 lists in a pocket style folder! This new Graded 
List has more titles ... more illustrations . .. more 
information than the previous edition. A help to 
Librarians and Teachers. 


Write for your New 1949 Graded List today! 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


A. C. McClurg & Co. a oe 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 














CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 4th ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 
dog owner wants to 

, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog. A popular reference volume 
for all interested in dogs. $1.75. By Capt. Will Judy, 
Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 16 


American College 


Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public 

schools request us to make recom- 
mendations for head librarians and assist- 
ant librarians in all fields of libr: serv- 
ice. Salaries are excellent according to 
qualifications. 

HE American College Bureau operates 

in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 











educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organizations 
are excellently equipped to render service 
to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librar- 
ians are continually registering for ad- 
vancement, 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 








The Long Crooked River 


By RICHMOND E. MYERS 


An entertaining and authoritative history of 
the Susquehanna River. Cloth .00 


From your bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON 20. 
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THE ENGLISH INTERIOR 1500-1900 





BATSF ORD SPRING SELECTION 


By RALPH DUTTON. The subject is treated as a constantly changing architectural 
whole in which, through the centuries, men and women have:lived. The book begins 
about 1500 and continues through the period of Inigo Jones and Wren, Hawksmoor, 
Gibbs and the Adam Brothers. With 7 color plates and 200 half-tone illustrations. 


THE LAND OF ITALY 
By JASPER MORE. The author’s main 


pre-occupation is art, and especially 
architecture, but he is informative too 
on matters of equal importance to the 
visitor — food, wine, hotels, scenery, 
local customs and the best ways of get- 
ting about. With 4 plates in color, 160 
half-tone plates, and maps. 

Medium 8vo. (6x9) $5.50 


ENGLISH SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES 


By CHRISTINA HOLE. Their history 
from metieval times to the 19th century. 
The illustrations include more than 100 
contemporary representations of Eng- 
lishmen at play through the centuries, 
and they range from a medieval form 
of golf to a photograph of Hockey 
players in 1898. 

Demy 8vo. (5%4x8%) $4.50 


FRENCH CHATEAUX 


By HENRI LEMAITRE. Primarily a 
book of photographs of the Chateaux, 
over one hundred of which are illus- 
trated in the 224 large plates, including 
almost every important example to be 
found within the borders of metropoli- 
tan France. 

Royal 4to. (10x12%) $15.00 


MODERN FURNITURE 
AND FITTINGS 


By JOHN HOOPER and RODNEY 
HOOPER. Dealing with the design and 
construction of Furniture for houses 
and public buildings, with chapters on 
Domestic Furniture, Library and Study 
Furniture, Church Furniture and Fit- 
tings, Plywood and Lamin Board tech- 
nique, Shop and Exhibition Cases, etc. 
Illustrated by double-page Plates, Photo- 
graphs, Measured and Working Draw- 
ings,comprising over 1700 contemporary 
drawings, diagrams and details. 

Crown 4to: (7%x10) $12.50 


Medium 8vo. (6x9) $6.00 





THE BOOK OF TREEN 


Small Woodware through the Ages 


By EDWARD H. PINTO. This was 
largely a peasant art, which took an ex- 
traordinary variety of different forms. 
Spoons, bowls, combs, tobacco and snuff 
boxes, sheaths, knives, forks . . . these 
are a few of the immense number of 
small objects of wood (Treen) collected 
by so many nowadays. With over 130 
half-tone illustrations. 

Crown 4to. (74%x10) $7.50 


MODERN 
HOUSING ESTATES 


A Practical Guide to Their Planning, 
Dasign and Development 


By STANLEY GALE. A.M.Inst. M. 
and C.E., M.R.S.I. One of the most im- 
ortant books on civic planning pub- 
ished in Britain in recent years. 
Demy 8vo. (5%x8%) $10.00 


PATTERN 
WITHOUT PAIN 


By A. W. SEABY. As a former pro- 
fessor of Art in the University of 
Reading (England), the author is able 
to give explicit help and instruction to 
the beginner in design. Fully illustrated 
with many half-tones and a series of 
diagrams in monochrome tints and color 
specially drawn by the author. 

Demy 8vo. (5%x8%) $3.50 


DUBLIN 


By JOHN HARVEY. An important 
study of the Irish capital by a leading 
medievalist. BERNARD SHAW writes 
..-I wish it had been available when I 
was a youth in Dublin. To me it is in- 
tensely interesting.” Fully illustrated 
by reproductions from old paintings, 
prints and engravings and from nearly 
100 of the finest modern photographs. 

Demy 8vo. (5%x8%) $4.50 
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Concern with the Present 


ARE BOOKS MEETING 


THIS NEED? 


By Elizabeth A. Groves * 


S adults we are concerned with the need 
in the child for better world under- 
standing, for a more acute awareness of the 
problems of minority groups, for heightening 
of the desire for fair play in society by the 
various members of the social group. We all 
know how fallible human nature is, and we 
have to be realistic in our acceptance of cer- 
tain reactions and attitudes. Being realistic 
adults, we are endeavoring to prepare young 
people for the attitudes they will meet. 

But at the same time we are striving to see 
that youth is presented with ideas that do not 
bear too starkly the stamp of adult attitudes 
and prejudices, we take care to see that the 
less obvious and the less consciously ex- 
pressed needs of a child's life are fed, that his 
normal emotional life is enriched. These 
needs too often have been relegated to a back 
room. As children’s and school librarians we 
have set up certain standards concerning 
treatment of social problems. For the most 
part we are able to have books on our shelves 
which fit these standards and which present 
rationally and with balance some of the prob- 
lems and attitudes that will confront youth. 

But are we concerning ourselves with these 
needs to the exclusion of equally important 
aspects of the child’s emotional and mental 
development? There are many needs the 
child feels that are never given vocal expres- 
sion, needs that are evidenced only through 
the selection of books the child makes. We 
should perhaps take stock of ourselves and 


_* Assistant Professor, School of Librarianship, Univer- 
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our purely adult concerns and add to them 
some of the unexpressed concerns of the 
child. Let us not neglect his average reading 
joys and needs, let us buy to fill a need we 
recognize as existing, even if we do not think 
it as important to his social development. 


Why Not the Best? 


Why not give him the best in these fields 
too? When six new horse stories are slated 
to come out in the fall and we are buying 
books hot off the press, do we make order 
cards for all six? Do we buy the first four to 
make their appearance and then run out of 
money, or do we hold up our orders until we 
can read the books or reliable evaluations of 
all six and then choose the most suitable? 
We must use as much conscious discrimina- 
tion and thought in filling the demands for 
the same old type of request—a new dog 
story, an exciting horse story, or a corking 
good mystery—as we do regarding a new 
book on a minority group. We weigh these 
latter books very carefully, often holding off 
buying until we have read them ourselves or 
discussed them with our peers, but do we do 
the same for the new Hinkle, the Brooks, the 
new Grew, Urmston, or Robb White? If we 
don’t we should. Let us not say, ‘Oh, this is 
another horse story, it will be read, we'll buy 
it.” By holding off from immediate buying 
we can contribute our share to discourage the 
publication of mediocre books. 

It is easy to slide over and accept the obvi- 
ous and concentrate on the seemingly neces- 
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sary—but are not all reading demands of 
children worthy of careful consideration and 
evaluation? We deplore too one-sided read- 
ing interests, but if we make the best and 
finest of books in the potboiler categories 
available, then the old adage that “some 
reading is better than none at all’’ will bear 
fruit. Our stable and tried titles have stood 
us in good stead, but we still need to find 
others to supplement them. It is the best of 
the old that we still have on our shelves; so 
the new should be of the best too. 


To date nothing has taken the place of the 
beloved Wilder books, the “Laura and Mary” 
books as the children call them, and I truly 
doubt that they will ever be superseded. They 
are so honest, bear such integrity, go right to 
the root of all the emotional needs of the 
child—book after book helps the reader de- 
velop soundly and with balance. True they 
are historical, not present day, yet they repre- 
sent the very warp and woof of the American 
way of life and as such are a fundamental ex- 
pression of our social and national develop- 
ment. These books arouse a demand for 
more “‘just like them’’ and what do we have 
that are as fundamental ? 

I think in its way Journey Cake by Isabel 
McMeekin contains some of the values found 
in the Wilder books. The need for security 
is deep-rooted in us all as is the desire to 
establish ourselves in the group. Nancy 
Barnes in The Wonderful Year expresses 
this last point well. Little girls have taken 
Helen Daringer’s Adopted Jane to their 
hearts for many of the same reasons. In all 
these books the problems have to be solved 
by the characters alone and the reader is one 
with them in their struggle. The ending of 
Adopted Jane may seem rather adult to us, 
but Jane Douglas remains true to that inner 
self so important to her well-being and peace 
of mind. Security, the desire to be needed, 
the chance to love someone else are whole- 
somely presented. “The Moffats’’ series by 
Eleanor Estes are books without equal too. 
Acquaintance with them raises the demand 
for more books of their caliber—for stories 
of everyday life in the average family, where 
small joys are savored and success not meas- 
ured in terms of dollars and cents. Phyllis 
Cote’s People Upstairs succeeds in evoking 
this; Isabel McLelland’s Ten Beaver Road 
gives a warm picture of family relationships, 
where money is not too plentiful, where ad- 
justments must be made by the children as 
well as by the adults, and where simple pleas- 
ures are their own reward, Gar-et in Thimble 
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Summer finds her pleasures and adventures 
in the simpler things of life; the Melendy 
family in The Saturdays live in a little more 
sophisticated world; and Susan in Siddie Joe 
Johnson's Susan’s Year grasps experiences in 
a new city and with her love of beauty finds 
happiness. Children greatly need more pic- 
ture books of the spiritual quality of Bur- 
ton’s Little House, and of the wholesomeness 
of Credle’s Down, Down the Mountain, 
which helps to give the younger ones a sense 
of well-being and warmth and love. 

The Lance of Kanana has long held a rec- 
ognized place in the reading fare of boys of 
ten and up, for the integrity of the writing, 
the suspense, adventure, and ultimate moral 
and personal victory of the hero. Similar 
themes have been treated in Call It Courage, 
by Sperry, and in Li Lun, Lad of Courage, by 
Trefhinger. Boys and girls require stories of 
great personal courage and stamina and they 
find them in the biographies of the great, 
such as those of Nansen, David Livingstone, 
and George Washington Carver. These meet 
the standards for verity and objectivity that 
we have set up. Boys and girls also deserve 
stories written with a contemporary setting 
depicting situations in which they conceivably 
might find themselves. In selecting such sto- 
ries we must be sure the situations are plaus- 
ible and that the author portrays the best and 
soundest in standards of behavior. 


Social Problems 


Social problems are being wholesomely 
discussed in children’s books but need to be 
handled with less self-consciousness than at 
present. A greater naturalness is highly de- 
sirable because a child’s reactions are forth- 
right. Jackson’s Cali Me Charley is one that 
can be said to be unself-conscious in its pres- 
entation, also Faulkner's Melindy’s Medal 
and Newell's Steppin and Family. The 
Moved Outers by Florence Crannell Means 
was heralded on the West Coast as a fearless 
piece of writing, one filled with sincere 
awareness of a problem and the consequences 
to those concerned. In Tradition we hoped 
for another such book, and while it helped, 
it did fall short in some respects. Stories por- 
traying hatreds and adult prejudices are hard 
to handle objectively and some of these we 
regret deeply and do not wish to recommend, 
for it is hard to read them without interpret- 
ing them in the light of our adult reactions. I 
am thinking now of Mark of the Leopard by 
Stevens and Beyond the Ranges by Meader. 
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Artistic writing is essential at all times, and 
especially in dealing with social problems. 
John Tunis is strong meat, but he is honest, 
straightforward, and a hard puncher so you 
know where you stand with him; he does not 
distract by overwriting and overemphasis. 
The same cannot always be said of Joseph 
Gollomb, who feels as deeply but at times 
overdraws and overplays situations, thereby 
weakening the effectiveness of his story. 
Kathryn Worth has written a book which dis- 
tresses me, it is Sea Change. Her purpose is 
clear but her ultimate goal and manner of 
reaching it are befogged and the characters 
and situations needlessly overdrawn. The in- 
artistic quality of her writing is also disap- 
pointing. Certainly They Loved to Laugh has 
won for itself an esteemed place among books 
for older girls, yet I question that the author's 
current book will ever attain a like place. 

I have mentioned glibly in passing the pot- 
boilers, the perennial favorites, the so-called 
best sellers we have always with us. We owe 
to the readers of these the application of the 
same careful and honest standards. There 
are some fine books being written in these 
categories now. Sport stories are always in 
demand by girls as well as by boys. Tunis 
ranks high on the list of sport story writers, 
for not only are his sports accurately por- 
trayed, but in a fast moving yarn he gives the 
reader good character studies. Often, too, 
there is a social problem and he provides a 
good picture of social relationships. In High 
Pockets he takes a new tack. 

Another popular writer of sport stories is 
Jackson Scholz—remember Gridiron Chal- 
lenge, a rattling good football story but just 
as good a story of an unadjusted lad’s de- 
velopment into a friendly, constructive mem- 
ber of society? The same thing could be 
done for other sports, and would find willing 
readers, if not avid ones. Felsen’s Bertie 
Takes Care continues the hilarious saga of a 
fat boy, well-meaning, bungling, and wholly 
likeable, who has problems to meet, difficul- 
ties to overcome that stem from his own per- 
sonal shortcomings. He arouses the sympathy 
of young readers who through this counter- 
part of themselves are helped to reach a more 
understanding attitude toward their fellow 
youth. 


Humorous stories have a recognized thera- 
peutic value and humor has great appeal. It 
is a great leveler in life, so universal, so var- 
ied, so essential. Why not have more down- 
right humorous stories on our shelves, such 
as McCloskey’s Homer Price—such a natural 
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that the boys and girls of the Pacific North- 
west selected it for their Young Readers’ 
Choice Award in 1947, Humor in its appeal 
and style varies from Burton’s Calico, the 
Wonder Horse to Rey's Curious George, to 
Brooks’ Freddy, the Detective and may range 
from the Great Geppy of DuBois to Tree 
Toad by Davis and all the way back again to 
Shephard’s Paul Bunyan and Mary Poppins 
by Travers, winding up with the inimitable 
Dr. Seuss, culminating in this year’s delight- 
ful concoction Thidwick, the Big Hearted 
Moose. Don Quixote may be the selection of 
the day or The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine may go out under the arm 
of the teen-age girl. In these the humor is 
wholesome, kindly, and of a highly imagin- 
ative quality. 


Animal Stories 


Animal stories should give us more con- 
cern than they do—we all know the old 
stand-bys, those books by authors able to 
write with ability and insight—Mukerji, Eric 
Knight, John O’Brien, Paul Brown, Stephen 
Meader, Harold McCracken, Gall and Crew, 
Waldeck, and Felix Salten—to mention but 
a few. In the field of animal stories we ought 
to pay particular attention to our standards. 
Above all we must insist upon fidelity and 
truthfulness to animal characteristics and ac- 
tions! I am thinking of some books we know 
are pretty shoddy writing and we question 
some of the facts of their story, yet never do 
anything concrete about eliminating them 
from our shelves. 

Problems of youthful adjustment to this 
bewildering age are being frankly discussed 
in an objective manner, and not self-con- 
sciously or self-righteously. What a shot in 
the arm Seventeenth Summer was to the 
shelves of the young people’s department! 
There are comparable titles for the junior 
high school level which will lead to a deeper 
enjoyment of such books. Going On Sixteen 
by Cavanna is one and its earlier counterpart, 
Joan and Michael by Martin Gale. There the 
growing pains of an adolescent and the re- 
quired adjustments to new patterns in family 
living are both examined and discussed to 
win the sympathy and understanding of the 
reader. Margaret Raymond was doing sim- 
ilar writing in the early 1930's with her Bend 
in the Road and Linnet on the Threshold. At 
that time such writing was considered by 
some unsuitable for young people, because 
of a fear that the theme might not be under- 
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stood in its true implications by the readers 
or their parents ! 

Elizabeth Gray in Sandy and in Fair Ad- 
venture has written books for girls which 
strike at the core of many of their youthful 
perplexities, as does Phyllis Whitney's W1/- 
low Hill. Here the theme is even more cour- 
ageous for the picture is one of young peo- 
ple’s sense of fair play coming to grips with 
adult prejudices that are based on the emo- 
tions and hence somewhat blind. The im- 
possible does not happen but a solution is 
reached that is plausible. 

Broken families are common today and to 
the adolescent this is a painful situation at 
best. In The Divided Heart by Lewiton the 
author has tried, and succeeded, in large part, 
in being quite objective and unemotional in 
writing of the parting of the ways between 
two parents. She has presented the daughter's 
bewilderment and disillusionment well, and 
has made the father a very real and under- 
standable character, but the mother is a little 
less clear-cut and more unpredictable. If any- 
thing, she has underwritten in her effort to 
remain truly objective and the result is a 
wholesome approach that may help some 
young persons understand and accept a situa- 
tion. We need more books of this type writ- 
ten spontaneously and not self-consciously or 
“for a purpose.” 


Nonfiction 


The matter of nonfiction and keeping in 
touch with the march of science is no longer 
the problem it once was, for youth and chil- 
dren have come into their own in the eyes of 
the adult writer and are being treated as in- 
telligent human beings with more than a 
lively bump of curiosity and desire for know]- 
edge. Many fields of science are being 
touched but not all have been covered. 

Books concerning other lands have been 
handled creditably in the past. Opportunity 
has been afforded youngsters to understand 
the cultures and philosophies of other peo- 
ples, to enjoy their pleasures by means of un- 
biased, unsentimen‘al pictures of life in their 
countries. This aspect of children’s books 
has been discussed frequently in the past. 
Our concern now is to be allowed to continue 
to give our youthful readers unbiased pictures 
of how people in the United Nations live and 
how others not in the United Nations live 
also. 

In short we need a conscious concern for 
the needs of the whole child, for the satisfy- 
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ing of all tastes and interests, for a realistic 
approach to this matter of book selection and 
a More conscious raising of our critical stand- 
ards in every field found in children’s books 
today. And this of course leads to a plea for 
honest, fearless book reviewing and a con- 
scientious effort on our part to share our con- 
cerns, our approval, and our reactions with 
the authors and editors of children’s books. 


Ss 8 
All Written by Ibid, No Doubt 
From the Indianapolis Public Library's Staff 
paper “Ad Lib” we lift the following titles that 
have been requested by patrons. 
The works of Mac Sadler 
Jane Hair 
Lives of Pluto 
Ancient Merino 
Maud Arthur 
A pair of dices lost 
You take it from there— 


A young borrower at Westwood branch, asking 
to take an application home so his mother could 
have a card, was intercepted by the children’s li- 
brarian who reminded him that his mother had a 
card. “Then may I have one for my father?” he 
asked. ‘Does your father want a library card?" he 
was asked, to which he replied, ‘I thought I'd get 
him one for Father’s Day!” 

—"“STAFF NOTES” 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio 


A nice-looking boy of preschool age who saw 
a man filling out an application blank at South 
Branch recently, said to him, “Bend your head 
down.” When the man obeyed, the boy took the 
man’s hat off his head and said, “I take my hat off 
when I come in the door.” We don’t know whether 
a copy of the new book I Learn from Children by 
Pratt, was handy to lend him. Another day at 
South Branch, when the sharp yaps of a small dog 
just outside the library entrance became too fre- 
quent, a little girl rushed to the door, opened it, 
and said quietly but firmly, “Shut up, don’t you 
know I'm trying to find a book so I'll know how 
to take care of you?” 
—"The Tee-Pee’ 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


BOOK-FRIEND 


O where is my book, O where, O where? 
It isn’t here and it isn’t there. 

It isn’t thick and it isn’t thin. 

It had a pocket you could put your hand in! 


Did you take it back to the library, Mother? 
Did you take it back and bring me another? 


I read it three times and almost four; 
I'd like to read it still some more. 
I want to know it like I do 
Eugene-Down-the-Avenue. 
MaBEL E. Rust, Reference Assistant 
Miami, Florida, Public Library 
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Trends in Reading’ 
IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
By Rachael W. DeAngelo * 


Ts reading trends I shall discuss are 

based on a study within my own school 
and reports from a limited number of other 
high school librarians who were kind enough 
to cooperate. I think however we may assume 
that these interest trends apply to high school 
readers generally. I have tried to draw certain 
conclusions from all the information avail- 
able. In many instances the conclusions are 
simply a confirmation or restatement of what 
we already know. But they may be helpful in 
focusing our attention on certain interests, in 
seeing how and where we are meeting these 
interests best, and wherein we are failing. It 
should be noted at the start, however, that 
adolescent interests remain pretty much the 
same fundamentally. Boys are interested as 
always in sports and adventure; the girls in 
romance coupled with mystery and adventure. 
But the senior high school boys and girls of 
today are products of their times, subject to 
many of the same pressures in their reading 
as adults: advertising, publicity, the radio, 
movies, book reviews, adult discussion, and 
discussion in their own group — all these 
coupled with school assignments. 

In many instances high school students 
know far more than their parents about every- 
thing from atomic energy to cancer. And they 
are demanding more information on a wide 
variety of subjects; there are almost as many 
interests as there are boys and girls. They 
want books to challenge both the imagination 
and intelligence; books about the work and 
world of today and tomorrow: rockets and 
jet propelled planes, diesel engines, sulfa 
drugs and penicillin. They prefer intelligent 
not oversimplified presentations, in language 
they can understand, and with good honest 
illustrations. Mark you well, as Lewis Gan- 
nett said,“Our young people should be en- 
couraged to read the thought provoking books 
which in or out of school, they are sure to 
discover.” No use not adding or banning 
Gentleman’s Agreement, Deep Are the Roots, 


* Librarian, Senior High School, Oneonta, New York. 


¢ Presented as parts of a panel discussion at the School 
Libraries Section of the New York Library Association at 
the Annual Conference at Saranac Inn, Saranac Lake, 
New York, September 30-October 3, 1948. 
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Citizen Tom Paine. They will read them; 
you can be sure of that. 

Let me use two illustrations from our 
school which support the fact that a large 
number of senior high school students are in- 
terested in serious reading. Last year we 
formed a student book selection committee 
composed of two sophomores, two juniors, 
and two seniors. It was the duty of this com- 
mittee to pass on requests submitted by the 
students for books to be bought by the library. 
The committee took its work seriously, care- 
fully considering each title and making addi- 
tions or substitutions where the members felt 
it wise. When their first list was submitted 
to me it contained plays by O'Neill, Shaw, 
and Sherwood; novels such as Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter, Peder Victorious, East River, and 
House Divided; nonfiction such as Brothers 
under the Skin and Inside U.S.A. 

Again last year the senior class without any 
prompting or suggestion from the faculty, 
presented to the library as their class gift to 
the school $175 worth of books about other 
countries of the world. They called this col- 
lection a “Bookshelf of International Good 
Will.”’ The class committee which chose the 
books asked me to sit with them, but they 
knew what they wanted. I wish I had space 
to mention some of the titles included. I do 
want, however, to include a part of the pre- 
sentation speech: 

The furtherance of international good will and 
understanding is a prime factor in the quest for 
world peace. If men could understand each other, 
the culture, and the contributions to civilization of 
the different countries, there would be no wars. 

We the class of 1948 believe that it is the duty 
of the individual and the small groups as well as 
that of nations to work for this understanding 
which will bring peace. In our small way we wish 
to aid in this task. . . . These books are interest- 
ing accounts of the other countries of the world, 
of their great men, scientists, musicians, and of the 
customs, beliefs, and accomplishments of these na 
tions. We feel that when the students following 
us read about and learn of the peoples of the world, 
they will appreciate the differences of these people 
and of these countries and will come closer to being 
true brothers with all peoples of the world. 


This sentiment came from 156 members of 
the senior class. You will note that not once 
was the word “tolerance” used. Instead it was 
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“understanding,” “‘appreciation,” and I think 
that is good. 

Another wholesome development is the 
fact that there has been a decided decrease in 
the reading of comic books, for which we can 
all be grateful. 

Interest has not waned in sports, animal 
stories, mystery, and adventure of all kinds. 
More and more horse and dog stories are re- 
quested ; and I doubt that there will ever be 
enough good sports books to satisfy the 
demand. 


Definite Trends 


In addition to these old reading interests 
there are certain distinct trends. There is the 
marked increase in sports biographies, which 
are now coming out in numbers, and also in 
biographies of almost all contemporary per- 
sons. For the boys, the sports biographies 
have to some extent taken the place of World 
War II books, which have lost some of their 
popularity. 

Then we find an increased demand for sci- 
entific books, including science fiction. Books 
like Adventures in Time and Space, and 
Dawn over Zero are very popular. Many boys 
prefer books on radar, television, and atomic 
energy to fiction. More girls are reading sci- 
ence books than formerly. One school re- 
ported a 20 per cent increase in circulation of 
science books in 1948 over 1947. 

There is a definite trend toward a much 
greater interest in books on careers and occu- 
pations. Boys and girls, job conscious at an 
early age now, want materials to help them 
choose a vocation, then all possible informa- 
tion about the career they have chosen. This 
interest is without a doubt implemented to a 
great extent in our school by the excellent 
work of the two counselors, by the unit on 
vocations in English 3, and by the career day 
which is observed annually. 


The fourth distinct trend revealed by stu- 
dent conversation and book requests is the 
demand, by girls especially, for books on per- 
sonal problems, social behavior, marriage, 
and family relationship. Three main factors 
account for this: the first is the increase of 
excellent books on these subjects provided 
for teen agers. There is a host of these: 
Looking Toward Marriage, Let’s Talk about 
You, Teen Days, Strictly Confidential, and 
many more which you could name. The sec- 
ond reason is the interest shown in and pub- 
licity given to education for marriage and 
family life as a proper subject for the high 
school curriculum. More and more home eco- 
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nomics and biology classes are including this 
instruction. Newspaper publicity and maga- 
zine articles have done much to arouse interest 
and stimulate reading in this field. 

A fifth trend noted from reader conversa- 
tion and request is a much greater interest in 
adult fiction and the best sellers. The Robe, 
The Captain from Castile, The Black Rose, 
rated high on the students’ preference list. 
You will note that all these are historical 
novels. Advertising, publicity, book reviews, 
and adult discussion are some of the factors 
responsible for this interest. I might also add 
here the comment heard continually from 
senior high school students about much of the 
teen age fiction, “It’s too juvenile!” 

The classics are still holding their own. 
Dickens is a perennial favorite. With pub- 
lishers supplying more attractive editions, 
high school students no longer shrink from 
the classics. The new edition of the Divine 
Comedy with the Doré illustrations is liked 
immensely. In our school the teachers and the 
curriculum demand more classics for the 
course in college reading. Filming of classics 
has done much to stimulate the reading of 
them. Likewise the Great Books courses and 
radio programs have had their effect. 


Statistics show a definite trend toward 
reading more nonfiction than in 1947. There 
is a noticeable decline in interest in poetry 
and to some extent in drama. 


Teacher and curriculum demands plus the 
radio and the newspaper have stimulated a 
greater interest in democracy, other forms of 
government, and other peoples of the world. 
Yet this interest is not what it should be or 
what we should normally expect from the 
social and world-wide influences at work. 


Local needs account for a certain number 
of reading trends in any school. In Oneonta 
High School a three-day program on air age 
education was held in connection with the 
gift of a link trainer to the school. Every 
student had an opportunity to participate and 
watch the demonstration. Classes stressed 
the implications of the air age. Displays were 
arranged in the library. There followed an 
interest in books on aviation which did not 
last and which I have reason to believe was 
not widespread. A weekly discussion group 
on some international subject grew out of an 
American Friends’ Service Committee confer- 
ence held at the school under the sponsorship 
of the student association. This group read 
intensely on world affairs. 


The college reading group of the senior 
English students developed an interest in 
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Russian and French writers especially, and to 
some extent in all world literature. 

Many publishers have done a fine job in 
providing certain materials, and to my mind 
this is one of the major reasons for distinct 
trends. The /nterests were there and when 
the publishers provided more books for teen 
ages, more of them were read. 

The Young People’s Division of the Liter- 
ary Guild has made a serious and conscien- 
tious attempt to provide a fine selection of 
fiction for high school readers. On the whole 
these have been liked. The Teen Age Book 
Club sponsored by Pocket Books and Scho- 
lastic magazine is doing very constructive 
work, in encouraging the reading and owner- 
ship of good books. McGraw-Hill’s “Home 
and Family Life’ series has two excellent 
books out and others in process. The two 
published are Landis, Your Marriage and 
Family Living and Pierce, Youth Comes of 
Age. McGraw-Hill also has an excellent 
guidance series in which are included Your 
High School Days and Your Plans for the 
Future. The United States Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, has a new series of 
pamphlets entitled “The Outlook for Women 
in Science,” which promises to be of great 
help in vocational guidance. Each number is 
devoted to a particular field. They may be 
had for ten cents each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. The Ladies Home 
Journal has just released “The High School 
Career” series. It consists of twenty-one little 
pamphlets, each on a separate vocation, They 
are most attractively written in the teen agers’ 
language and very worth while. The set sells 
for $2. Messner has made a special attempt 
to supply good biography and A. S. Barnes 
has done the same in the field of sports. The 
Dodd Mead career books are well known. 
The World publishing company has made a 
real contribution in its “Rainbow” edition of 
the classics. 


Communication Hel ps 


The communication fields have been in- 
strumental in encouraging reading trends. 
Classics in the movies lead students to read 
these classics, and introduce them to au- 
thors whom they might not otherwise know. 
In Oneonta a movie made from one of 
O’Henry’s short stories was playing. One 
girl came to me for the book since she could 
not afford to go to the movie; so it works 
both ways. There is always a great demand 
for a book after the movie version of it has 
been in town. The movies have also been 
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a factor in the increased reading of biog- 
raphy. Most recent example was the Babe 
Ruth Story. Before that we had the story of 
George Gershwin and others. 


Movies Better than Radio 


Radio programs are not so effective as the 
movies. More of them are competing and 
they are not publicized as are the movies, In 
our school they have, however, encouraged 
the better students to read more plays. They 
have no doubt caused an increased interest in 
mystery stories in general. 

Recordings serve to increase interest in the 
classics when used in connection with the 
English classes. 

There were some interest trends which 
could not be satisfactorily met. One of these 
lay in the field of psychology and psychiatry. 
Psychiatry is being talked of as a career by 
senior high school students. It is coming into 
its own as a very ged gen of medicine. Psy- 
chological movies and radio programs have 
helped arouse this interest as well as give a 
somewhat distorted view of the subject. There 
is a need for material on these subjects writ- 
ten for teen agers giving some basic prin- 
ciples of the study of psychology as a career. 
What are some of the things psychologists 
actually do in their work? A simply written 
book on psychology, emphasizing mental hy- 
giene, would be helpful and extremely inter- 
esting. 

In the field of science, the peacetime im- 
plications of atomic energy and power have 
not been treated satisfactorily so far as I can 
discover. There are a good many books on 
the bomb itself and its destructive aspect, but 
a good elementary discussion of its possibili- 
ties for good seems to be lacking. With a 
unit on the atomic age included in the new 
American history syllabus, this material will 
be essential. One school librarian wrote me: 
“I have had difficulty finding scientific books 
which are written for the comprehension of 
the average high school youngster. The lan- 
guage is too technical.” 

Many needs and demands could not be 
satisfied because of out of print and out of 
stock books. Many of the standard works in 
biography, fiction, and nonfiction are no 
longer available. To cite one instance I 
ordered eight books for supplementary read- 
ing in the Latin classes; only one could be 
had. Of my last three large orders, this is the 
actual record: order number one, one out of 
every five titles unavailable; order number 
two, one out of every six unavailable; order 
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number three, one out of every nine unavail- 
able. 

Certain fields seem to be supplied with ex- 
cellent materials: 
1. Biography, both contemporary and histori- 
cal. 
2. Sports and adventure of all kinds. 
3. Human relations, racial understanding and 
appreciation both in fiction and nonfiction. 
Some of the most outstanding titles are: Glass 
House of Prejudice, Probing our Prejudices, 
Springfield Plan, Boy from Nebraska, and 
good biographies of Dunbar, Robeson, Car- 
ver, Ea Belle Thompson, and a host of 
others. In fact the study of the Negro as a 
minority group in the United States has been 
particularly well done from every angle, but 
other minority groups have not fared so well 
in the hands of authors and publishers. 
4. Animal stories, particularly those of dogs 
and horses. 
5. Vocational guidance in general is well sup- 
plied with recent materials, much of which is 
inexpensive. Nursing especially seems to be 
exceptionally well covered. 
6. Personal and social development and 
human relations. Useful titles in this field 
have been mentioned previously. 
7. Other peoples and other countries could 
also be included as a field in which there are 
abundant good materials. 


Turning now to interests supplied with the 
least amount of suitable reading matter, I 
quote first from an English teacher: 

The supply of novels suitable for senior reading 
gets poorer and poorer, too anatomical, too sordid. 
Lacking in purposeful and positive vitality; not 
sufficiently constructive toward building desirable 
character traits. 


From a teacher-librarian: 


I feel material for the superior reader has been 
most lacking. Books have not been on a high 





enough plane to stimulate thought, nor have they 
been the right kind for the growing mind. Their 
moral tenor should be heightened, too. Give us 
more good drama on the high school level, and for 
our slow readers books with older subject content 
but containing an easy plot and simple vocabulary. 


The interest in hunting, trapping, and fish- 
ing, which is strong among the boys, is not 
well taken care of. Stories centering around 
these subjects as well as factual books of in- 
terest are badly needed. 

One group of high schoo! seniors said, 
“Give us more books like the Citadel, with a 
career background not hitting us in the face.” 

There will never be too many sports sto- 
ries. 

Finally, which of the new reading interests 
might we expect to continue into 1949? New 
scientific developments, inventions, and the 
application of all these will continue to hold 
the students’ attention and interest and to 
challenge their reading. The vocational inter- 
est will no doubt increase. There are many 
reasons for this, not the least is the increased 
difficulty of getting into college. With the 
stress on education for personal and social 
development, marriage and family life, this 
interest will continue and perhaps increase. 
We can expect a continued increase in the 
reading of nonfiction, and the same interest 
in adult fiction. A new interest we may ex- 
pect to observe lies in the various branches 
of the armed forces due to the draft and 
radio programs promoting service in these 
branches. The reading interest will no doubt 
be in the recent, the here and now, the prac- 
tical, scientific, and utilitarian. The new in- 
interest of young people in television and its 
possibilities as an instrument to promote good 
reading is worthy of consideration by all 
school librarians. This then is our challenge 
in 1949 and the challenge to book publishers 
as well. 


IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
By Laura E. Vroman * 


‘Te a boy or girl of junior high school age, 

life is a wonderful adventure, full of 
new experiences and unspeakable miracles. 
As readers they are avid, enthusiastic, and 
eager, and anyone who works with them finds 
it particularly satisfying and thrilling to 
watch them develop and their requests for 


* Librarian, Junior-Senior High School Library, Glens 
Falls High School, Glens Falls, New York. 
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materials change as they grow mentally. 
Neither extracurricular interests in school nor 
activities outside have encroached on their 
time to the degree that is common in senior 
high school, and therefore they have more 
time for reading. 

In addition to the time, junior high chil- 
dren also have the inclination to read. If they 
are readers at all, they go on reading “jags.” 
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For one day or week, or even for a month 
or longer, their interests may be centered en- 
tirely on one subject, and it is not uncommon 
to find that they read exhaustively on this line 
until suddenly a new interest develops and 
they are off to pursue another phase of their 
reading growth. This happens so suddenly 
it sometimes leaves us breathless. Undoubt- 
edly their scouting, hobbies, school clubs, 
classes, and their innate desire for new ex- 
periences give impetus to this rapid change 
from one phase to another. Certainly one of 
our biggest challenges as librarians is found 
in trying to keep pace with them. 

Since reading tests are given in our school, 
the reading ability of each child is known. 
As does every school, we find seventh grade 
youngsters who read on eleventh grade level, 
sitting by children who find third grade read- 
ers difficult. We have, therefore, a responsi- 
bility to three classes of readers—the retarded 
reader, the reader who is considered average, 
and the superior reader. Writers of juveniles, 
as well as librarians, should keep in mind 
these three classes and realize that, to satisfy 
the needs of each, they are competing with 
the comics, the classics, the world of periodi- 
cals, and the mature publications for adults. 
Even reading today as recreation, and as a 
source of information, has strong competi- 
tion: movies, radio, television, all are en- 
croaching on the printed word. 


Concentration on Books 

Yet in junior high school there still is the 
gratifying concentration on books, although 
all librarians know that we have to snare new 
readers constantly by using all the ingenuity 
at our disposal, and often we have to sell, 
through displays, advertising, or reading 
guidance, the idea that the library can fill 
their needs whatever their interests. 

Book selection for junior high is certainly 
easier than it is for younger or older groups. 
For the retarded reader the librarian has the 
whole field of elementary titles from which 
to choose; for the “average,” there is the 
world of juveniles; for the superior reader 
there are books written for older groups. But 
the librarian should try to imagine herself 
twelve to fifteen again. Have you done that 
lately? It is a good check on whether we are 
giving children what they want or what we 
think they should want. 

Their needs have widened greatly in recent 
years, and we have sought to keep pace as 
well as to improve the quality of reading ma- 
terial. Even during the war years, when the 
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adult public read less, there was no lessening 
in the demands on those who supply chil- 
dren’s reading. The war, of course, brought 
a great demand for books on aviation, the 
armed services, the war effort itself. On all 
age levels this trend has almost completely 
disappeared since hostilities ceased. 


Animal Stories 


Animal stories are still greatly in demand. 
Both girls and boys are still keeping our col- 
lection bare of good titles in mysteries, adven- 
tures, sea stories, sports, especially football 
and baseball, teen age stories, and school sto- 
ries. This fall fairy tales, legends, and myths 
have come back into prominence; Robin 
Hood and knighthood flower again! We 
view this renewed interest in the classics and 
in standard titles with gratification. Budding 
scientists in junior high may account for the 
unusually heavy requests for science experi- 
ments, information on insects and the whole 
realm of nature. 

Lucky is the junior high child who still 
retains his childhood love of poetry. Would 
all “‘grade poets’” were consigned to perdi- 
tion! It would be unfair to blame the entire 
lack of interest in poetry on well-meaning 
teachers who insist, for example, on fifth 
graders memorizing Longfellow’s “Psalm of 
Life” but some of the responsibility is theirs. 
A teacher who loves poetry can do more 
toward creating a taste for it than librarians. 
We were delighted when a group of junior 
high girls requested “Hiawatha” and from 
there could be introduced to humorous 
poems, love lyrics, and the whole field of 
verse in all the excellent collections for 
young people. 

Let’s never lose sight of the fact that junior 
high years are trying times physically. What 
is more awkward than the gangling adoles- 
cent who has yet to learn how to handle a 
body growing too fast? And even if the 
child is spared the awkward stage, he is more 
often than not completely unsure of himself 
in social situations. He desires so desperately 
to do the right thing but would never confess 
his uncertainty. The increase in books on 
etiquette and personality development is evi- 
d_ace that we are making an attempt to help 
hem over this rough period. Often we must 
overcome their timidity about borrowing 
these books at first, but once they are started 
they are almost insatiable. We have one 
ninth grade girl who has read every book we 
have on these subjects as well as every book 
on dress and on interior decoration, 
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Few children in junior high want nonsense 
books, and humor is more popular than fan- 
tasy although a combination has many de- 
voted readers. Travel books, as such, are un- 
popular but a demand for them is sometimes 
created by class assignments. Pirates are 
badly out of fashion perhaps because their 
exploits seem tame in comparison with G- 
men chasing public enemies. And cowboys 
only create a stir when their horses sell them 
to the readers! Fortunately a cowboy without 
a horse is a rarity. Movies, the comics, and 
the radio are directly responsible for these 
changes. 

Even though the early teen years mark a 
period of rationality, that does not mean life 
is not viewed idealistically and imaginatively. 
The girls have less interest in love stories and 
more interest in stories of family life, school 
life, and teen agers like themselves. By ninth 
gtade they begin to ask for such books as 
Daly’s Seventeenth Summer. They frequently 
are much more interested in stories dealing 
with contemporary life than in those of other 
periods and times. A book of historic fiction 
has to have some permanent relation to their 
own lives, since they are more concerned with 
learning to live in the present than they are 
with seeking “escape,” as do many mature 
readers. 


When they read of other races and other 
countries the interest must often be first cre- 
ated for them, and then they enjoy only those 
books in which they recognize traits and char- 
acteristics similar to their own—the universal 
qualities of mankind. If a boy or girl is to 
learn to understand the Chinese, he must 
learn to understand the problems commonly 
shared by all peoples. Fortunately the pub- 
lishing world is helping us offer our readers 
material which will create world understand- 
ing. In every grade in school we are teaching 
our children better human relationships. In 
junior high the child i:ads for the story 
rather than for the sociological aspects of 
human relations but through good books he 


unconsciously absorbs the facts. And let no 
author, publisher, or librarian fool himself 
into believing the child does not recognize 
insincerity ! 

Material on vocations, since that is another 
phase of life which is important to the young 
teen ager, is also greatly in demand, and 
biographies of people of real achievement 
who have succeeded in certain lines of work 
are constantly off the shelves. Likewise the 
school club program is often directly respon- 
sible for the many requests for books of pho- 
tography, radio, dramatics, music, and art. 
Hobbies of all sorts are pursued with enthusi- 
asm during these years, and books on stamps, 
coins, and collections of every description are 
most popular. 

In spite of all the good regional material 
published in recent years, we never have 
enough to satisfy the seventh graders’ desire 
for information on New York State. This is 
a direct outcome of the State social studies 
curriculum. Historical fiction on this level is 
more adequate than the nonfiction; we des- 
perately need more good histories written for 
younger readers. 

Another interest we find hard to satisfy is 
the boys’ demand for material on hunting, 
fishing, camping, and trapping. The out- 
door world beckons especially at this age and 
we cannot open the door for them because of 
the inadequacy of the material at hand. 

All of us are guilty of offering our readers 
poor books because there is nothing else avail- 
able. Perhaps they are not really harmful, but 
neither are they helpful. We are grateful for 
the reprints and new editions of the juvenile 
classics and hope that many good titles out- 
of-print or out-of-stock will again be avail- 
able. 

Since the junior high reader wants to read 
—to read for fun, to read for information, to 
read for reading’s sake—let all of us cooper- 
ate to create only the best in reading tastes and 
to keep the standards of those tastes at the 
highest possible level. 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Georgiana Maar * 


IN working with boys and girls we realize 
that there are certain reading interests that 
are basic and perennial. Interests in animals 


¥ * Librarian, Stratford Avenue School, Garden City, New 
ork. 
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and make-believe have long been observed 
and we expect they will remain basic for 
many years. But now and then a new interest 
devolves either because of social influences, 
inventions, or current or local events, such as 
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the war, radar, airplanes, housing shortages. 
That new interest may be only temporarily 
noticeable, for weeks, for months, or even a 
few years, and then it may completely disap- 
pear. Or it may last and in time it too may 
be recognized as basic. 

When we talk of “reading trends” we 
think of both the old and the more recent 
interests which are with us today but may 
not last. 


Stories They Like Best 


I believe if I were to poll the children of 
our school about what kinds of stories they 
like best, horses, dogs, and humorous stories 
would far outrank all others. These repre- 
sent basic interests. But running close in 
popularity is a new interest in sports—very 
noticeable last year and this year. Even sec- 
ond graders are now asking for stories about 
baseball, football, and basketball. This new 
interest in sports has been creeping down 
from high school and junior high school into 
the grades. And there is little to give the 
youngest children. We need more stories 
like the “Renick” books, such as Steady, 
Tommy Carries the Ball, and David Cheers 
the Team. There are the ‘Terry and Bunky”’ 
stories by Dick Fishel, too, in each of these 
sports. We need easier ones, also, for even 
younger readers and we need many more, 
particularly about baseball and football. 

Perhaps this new trend is due to television 
and the movies. Perhaps it is because schools 
are urging the younger children to attend the 
high school games and learn these sports. 
The young children want to read about the 
big teams and players, too, the Yanks, the 
Dodgers, Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Bob Feller, 
and the rest. 

Interest in mysteries which has been evi- 
denced in the upper grades for some time is 
also creeping lower in the grades. We have 
the very satisfying stories by Helen Fuller 
Orton but children too young for these ask 
for a mystery. I know of nothing to satisfy 
them, but I’m not too sure we need to satisfy 
them. Perhaps this interest is another reflec- 
tion of television and the movies. Maybe it 
reflects what is being read at home by mother 
and father. 

Family stories are becoming very popular 

particularly among the girls, the story in 
which the whole family is involved in daily 
living, doing things together, solving prob- 
lems together. We have some good ones, 
such as Windy Foot at the County Fair by 
Frances Frost, and its new continuation 
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Sleighbells for Windy Foot, The Happy Lit- 
tle Family by Rebecca Caudill, and Dot for 
Short by Frieda Friedman. All these involve 
the happy family relationship and have 
enough excitement to please any reader. 

We need more easy material in attractive 
format in science. Today's children like the 
books by Wilfrid Bronson on Turtles and 
Starlings. And we could use more of this 
type with materials presented in a short book, 
clearly and simply expressed with good illus- 
trations and large print. We need such mate- 
rials on volcanoes, weather, electricity, in- 
sects, flowers, trees. They would be invalu- 
able with the boys who are indifferent readers. 

The books by Herbert Zim, Rabbits and 
Goldfish, also fill a very definite need with 
their simplicity and understandibility. They 
tell how to care for rabbits and goldfish. We 
need such material on other pets—white 
mice, guinea pigs, and such. 

It seems to me the interest in airplanes and 
the past war is lagging. Even though we are 
located near Mitchell Field and Roosevelt 
Field and have planes overhead daily, there 
is little call now for books on planes or even 
model airplanes. That overemphasis seems 
to be nearly over. There seems also less in- 
terest right now in wild animals but perhaps 
that is because our children are so fond of 
horses and dogs that the call for those books 
overshadows the requests for bears, deer, and 
wildcats. 





This exhibit in the Camden, New Jersey, 
Public Library was a cooperative project. 
Last year, at the suggestion of the letter 
carrier, the postmaster asked the librarian 
to have a display featuring the thirtieth 
anniversary of the inauguration of air 
mail service on May 15, 1918. The li- 
brary added planes and other trimmings 
to posters and mailbox furnished by the 
postmaster, who also sent a photographer. 
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Rockford Rounds Up Recreational Readers 


By Hannah Hunt * 


WHEN the accent is not only on youth 

but also on reading pursued on one’s 
own—reading as a leisure art—then summer 
solstice or winter holiday becomes a peak 
rather than a pause in the library's activities. 
Through the dog days and good corn-growing 
nights in Illinois, and while pleasure craft 
plied up and down on Rock River, which 
flows past our library lawn, there was no lull 
in this room beamed to the reading interests 
of the young adult. 

A radio skit, broadcast by four young 
people over the local radio station WROK 
in early July, reminded Rockford youth that 
summer is the time and the teen-age room 
the place to catch up with some “off the 
record reading on your own.” 

Other members of the group helped create 
a replica of our attractive teen-age room in a 
street level show window lent by the Central 
Illinois Electric and Gas Company. A few 
pieces of our lounge furniture arranged in 
conversation groups, gay magazines in plastic 
covers, and bookshelves well stocked with 
selected titles made an attractive display. The 
young people who worked on this project 


* Young People’s Librarian, Rockford, Illinois, Public 
Library. 


chatted about plans for a fall book club while 
they fitted colorful book jackets over books 
(which wouldn’t be missed from our base- 
ment while on exhibit). A large poster dis- 
playing a colorful treasure chest of books with 
the slogan, ‘“There’s Treasure for the Taking 
in the Teen Age Room,” completed the win- 
dow that caught the eye of both pedestrians 
and motorists as they stopped for the traffic 
light. 

Our teen-talent contest was a six weeks 
summer project which we hope to repeat. 
Prizes were offered for the best newspaper 
article, book review, radio script, poster, or 
display dealing with the reading interests of 
the young adult. The prize-winning poster 
portrayed the teen-age room in color, with 
the simple caption yours blazed across it in 
bold letters. Book reviewing proved the most 
popular group, with a wide range of titles. 
The winning editorial stressed books, not as 
an escape but as an enrichment of life. Local 
bookstores contributed prizes. Prominent 
local poor, specialists in their fields, served 
as judges of the four classes. 

In response to our posted query—"Would 
You Like to Help ?’’—some very faithful and 
enthusiastic volunteers, working under the 





ROCKFORD’S ATTRACTIVE TEEN-AGE ROOM 
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STORE-WINDOW REPLICA OF THE TEEN-AGE ROOM 


direction of the young people's librarian, filed 
book jackets, arranged exhibits, and helped 
with the housekeeping of the room. 


With the acceleration of fall activities, our 
young adults gravitated to this room for more 
of their book needs, so that it became a nat- 
ural meeting place for debate teams as well 
as dates. Although helping our young people 
with their assigned reading and book reports 
occupies much of our time and energy, we 
still stress reading ‘“‘over and beyond the line 
of duty.” Our autumn booklist, decorated 
with a pert majorette, contained football sto- 
ries and fiction with a fall flavor, and included 
a section on “Tackling a New Idea.” 

When winter comes leveling our river to 
a sheet of ice, the coziness of our room is an 
added attraction. An evening discussion 
group on “Can We Survive the Atomic 
Age ?’’—led by a young college student—was 
as lively as it was colorful. We've had fun 
with the film, /¢’s All Yours, with which we 
toured the schools. Insinuating books and 
reading into their current interests takes many 
forms. “Buttons and Bows,” the popular hit 
tune, was spelled out in blue buttons and tiny 
bows and surrounded with book jackets of 
Southern fiction for a recent poster. 

The base of operation for these activities 
has been the youth room pictured here. This 
room is the result of community cooperation. 
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The Rockford Lions Club supplied the furni- 
ture, floor covering, and drapes, while other 
library-minded organizations contributed 
money for additional equipment or books. 

What photographs as black and white is 
actually a floor of mottled tones blending the 
light wood with the colors of the drapes, soft 
green walls, blond furniture upholstered in 
forest green, low tables, and reading lamps 
that are as effective as they are harmonious. 
Forsaking Dewey for interest groups, the 
books are arranged under such headings as 
Going Places, Adventure Calls, Wings to 
Beauty, On the Beam, Just for Fun, and 
Roads to Understanding. The gay wooden 
letters, marking the groups, are removable 
and interchangeable, and painted the same 
shade of maroon as the stripe in the drapes. 

The book collection, which is growing 
rapidly, aims not merely to entertain the 
casual reader, but to challenge the more ma- 
ture one. Although all books are included in 
the general catalog which indicates ““Youth 
Room,’’ a simple author and title catalog in 
the room directs the reader to the interest 
group in which the book may be found. 

Magazines in plastic covers, maroon book 
ends, light wood frames adjustable for post- 
ers, book jackets, displays or the paintings of 
young Rockford artists, are all small details 
which add to the attractiveness of our most 
popular room. 
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The Ideal School Superintendent 


By Louise Knight * 


just what is an ideal school superintendent 

from the point of view of his school li- 
brarians? I shall attempt to paint a word por- 
trait of such a man, and if my fellow librar- 
ians see any likeness here to any superintend- 
ent they have known—either living or dead— 
such similarity is purely intentional ! 

I shall begin my sketch near the top of the 
canvas with that part of the cranium that 
houses his active mind. Browning, I believe, 
has said in one of his poems—lI do not recall 
just which one, but Dr. I. Q. requires that one 
give only the name of the poet— 


Open my heart and you will see 
Graven inside it “Italy.” 


My ideal superintendent has the word “‘Li- 
brary” engraved somewhere in his mind. That 
section of his mind that is reserved for the 
library is no cubbyhole. It is a desirable center 
section, with an east front, and easily acces- 
sible to other departments of the school. 

I remember the principal of the school 
where I began my library work as vividly as 
I remember the library itself. The books were 
literally fenced in behind a fence and a sort 
of hamburger lunch-stand type of counter. 
The first day of school my principal, who was 
not very “library minded,” herded a large 
group of high school pupils into the library 
at one time, pulled out her guns, figuratively 
speaking, and ordered them to check out 
books. Yes, my principal was a lady, and 
sometimes when the going was rough, she 
might be said, to quote a title from your li- 
brary shelves, to be leading No Life for a 
Lady. My assistant and I pushed books at 
students as if jabbing vaccine needles into 
the unwilling shoulders of calves during 
roundup. There was no time to consider get- 
ting the right book to the right child. When 
the last bell rang that day, my library circula- 
tion was definitely up, but then, so was my 
blood pressure. 


This principal felt a librarian should de- 
vote a large part of her time to seeing to it 
that Johnny did not sit at the same table with 
his girl friend, Mary, even if Mary made 
A plus, studied silently and well, and saw to 
it that Johnny prepared his library assignment 
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in history. Pupils were often “chased out” 
of the library when the principal caught them 
reading books or magazines instead of pre- 
paring her math assignments. 

When I turned in my first library report, I 
noted along with ‘Date dues,” ‘Purchased 
a Cutter Sanburn Table.”” My principal came 
in immediately for an explanation of the lat- 
ter. I tried to explain that it was somcthing 
like a table she used in teaching math, only 
this was a table giving author numbers that 
I must have to assign call numbers to books. 
After I had drawn what I thought was a fairly 
clear picture of the Cutter Sanburn Table that 
had not yet been delivered, she went to my 
typing table, tapped it with one hand and de- 
manded, “Well, is this the table you bought ?”” 

No, she was not very library minded, but 
the new superintendent was. Soon he had 
torn down my library fence, and placed open 
shelves around the room. No longer need I 
sing, “Don’t Fence Me In.” When I needed 
help after that if I could not locate my super- 
intendent, I wrote him a letter. His office was 
downtown until new buildings were begun. 


Library in the Curriculum 


A library minded superintendent is inter- 
ested in the place of the library in the curricu- 
lum. He realizes that a purely textbook cur- 
riculum has long since passed into history, 
and he is interested in making the library 
accessible to both pupils and teachers. If the 
library and study hall are not one and the 
same, he cooperates in seeing that the red tape 
for admission to the library is kept at a mini- 
mum. He should see that the library and 
study halls are not located in opposite ends of 
the building. 

He is interested in the part the library plays 
in the desirable use of leisure time. He knows 
the library encourages the student to read for 
enjoyment and to learn more about his hob- 
bies, that such a pupil is seldom a problem 
child. 

The library minded superintendent is in- 
terested in a usable professional library and 
in making such a collection of books and 
magazines accessible to teachers. He can 
make suggestions as to how to encourage the 
teachers to read such material as they will find 
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helpful, and he is the man behind the wheel 
who can relieve the teacher who is trying to 
teach history to 150 pupils and sponsor a 
few extracurricular activities, so she will have 
some time for professional reading. 

A wide-awake superintendent will take the 
library into careful consideration and consult 
the librarian if building plans are under way, 
or if reconstruction is necessary. He should 
see to it that the location of the library is suit- 
able. A library located next door to noisy 
shops and gyms is not always quiet. He 
should see that the furnishings and lighting 
are the best possible. 

An ideal superintendent, from the point of 
view of the happy librarian, not only has a 
library mind, but he has a ‘sympathetic ear.” 
He listens to the librarian’s problems; he co- 
operates with her in extending the services of 
the library by bringing in audio-visual aids, 
and othe¢ new services. If he receives suitable 
material he thinks will meet a need in the 
library, he passes it on to the librarian. He 
leds a sympathetic ear to the problem of 
guidance in the library. 

He listens to the problems of the city li- 
brarian in so far as they touch the school. He 
helps arrange for various cooperative services 
between the city librarian and the school li- 
brarians. 

He lends a sympathetic ear to the school 
librarian when she wishes to attend profes- 
sional meetings. Two or three years ago when 
Dallas staged a book fair that Dallas and the 
authors who were there are still talking about, 
my own superintendent suggested his librar- 
ians attend the fair at the expense of the 
school. We librarians brought back enough 
enthusiasm to last us a long time. 

The ideal superintendent is sympathetic 
when his librarians wish to attend state and 
regional library meetings. He helps them ar- 
range to go. 

The worth-while superintendent makes 
every effort to employ the best teachers pos- 
sible and keep these teachers happy enough 
in their work that they will want to stay in 
his school. No one knows better than the 
librarian how difficult it is to give efficient 
service when there is a big turnover in the 
faculty. When this happens, the librarian 
does not have the books the incoming teach- 
ers want, nor does she know exactly what they 
expect of their pupils when they make library 
assignments. 

The ideal superintendent has an “‘all-seeing 
eye.” He keeps his eyes open and sometimes 
visits the library to see what is going on. He 
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isn’t like the superintendent of quite some 
years ago, who visited his library for the first 
time and in reading the shelf labels, bearing 
Dewey numbers, said; “‘History—900.” He 
looked surprised. “Why I didn’t know we 
had nine hundred history books!” 

If some teacher is using the library for a 
detention hall, or a place to send rowdy boys 
from class with an admonition to write ten- 
page reports (on which she later writes, “Too 
bookish’), the superintendent realizes that 
this is a very undesirable situation and takes 
proper steps to stop such practices before it is 
too late. 


A Choice of Method 


The superintendent also uses his eyes to 
read the report his librarians turn in each six 
weeks and at the end of each school year. 
The statistics it contains should interest him. 
I once had a library science teacher who said 
that the best way to impress a school man was 
to quote statistics—by way of reports. On the 
other hand, I had another, younger teacher 
who suggested a better method to make an 
impression was to wear a pretty blouse. 

Which method is more effective—the sta- 
tistics or the blouse—probably depends on 
whether the librarian is the type of librarian 
portrayed in the screen version of A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, or the Greer Garson— 
Clark Gable version of a librarian. 

Be that as it may, the librarian’s comments 
and suggestions as well as the statistics in her 
report should be read. The ideal superin- 
tendent finds in them basis for superintend- 
ent-librarian conferences that through mu- 
tual interest and planning often lead to im- 
proved library service. 

The perfect superintendent has a “happy 
mouth.” Some years ago a story was going 
around Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, about Dr. Fretwell’s young son. His 
first-grade teacher had to call him down quite 
often. 

Finally, in desperation, she asked him, 
“What makes you talk so much?” 

“I don’t know,” the child assured her, 
“unless it is because I have such a happy 
mouth.” 

The superintendent with the happy mouth 
often speaks a good word for the library. An 
administrator, in need. of a librarian, once 
told me he felt the librarian’s role was even 
more important than that of a classroom 
teacher because it was her duty to help keep 
all teachers informed, encourage them to use 
the library, and do better teaching. A good 
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librarian, he felt, should be paid a higher 

salary-—perhaps not so much as a football 

coach, to be sure, but as much as such special 

teachers as those of shop or printing. 

Our rr superintendent wears a smile 
I 


that indicates a happy mouth. If a librarian 
expects her superintendent to smile at the 
proper time, she, too, should wear a ““good- 
morning smile.” 

In this, 1 know I too often am “weighed 
and found wanting.’ Not long ago a little 
junior high school miss came up and whis- 
pered in my ear, “Miss Knight, can’t you 
smile?” 

I was feeling low. My study counsellor had 
been out a week substituting for a coach who 
was ill, and my principal had not provided a 
substitute. I was so low, in fact, I was far 
below ground level. Living in the oil fields, 
as I do, I felt I might strike oil at any time. 


“I can’t smile,” I told her, ‘‘and keep sev- 
enty teen agers quiet, while I collect fines, 
help with book selection, and reference work 
all at the same time,” 

If I am sometimes inclined to take as my 
theme song on such occasions, “I'll Never 
Smile Again,” I remember a certain super- 
intendent who never heard that song. After 
a friend of mine had met him, she said, ‘‘I'd 
be willing to work for that man for nothing, 
just to see him smile.” 


No superintendent is perfect unless he has 
an “educated heart.” I remember an article 
in the American magazine years ago in which 
the author described a person who adequately 
expressed his appreciation as having an edu- 
cated heart. A heart is not necessarily edu- 
cated in the classic halls of our colleges. 


Once I was riding from town with an ex- 
cellent English teacher. I took my place in 
the front seat of her car and handed her a 
package saying, “Here is a little birthday gift 
for you.” 

She responded with, ‘‘Just throw it on the 
back Seat, please.” 


An ideal superintendent does not throw the 
services of his librarians on the back seat. He 
knows the work of the library can not be 
shown by achievement tests. It is not greeted 
with lusty cheers on the football fields of the 
nation. It doesn’t resound on the marching 
fields of music festivals. 

However, the superintendent with the edu- 
cated heart knows that the librarian is putting 
the right books and magazines in the hands 
of the bashful teen-age girl and the show-off 
teen-age boy. 
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He knows the worth-while librarian can 
help to guide their steps aright when they 
bring her their curriculum problems and their 
recreational and social problems. She can 
— them enjoy their hobbies and find the 
right dreams for the vocations they are to 
follow in the not too distant future. 

The superintendent with the educated 
heart realizes that he should not expect his 
librarian to accept more than her share of 
extracurricular activities any more than he 
would expect any one teacher to accept more 
than his share. He knows that although his 
librarians do not grade papers, they do teach 
lessons in the use of the library, they do spend 
many hours selecting the proper books to 
meet the needs of their indivi ual libraries, 
they do take time to order L C cards, to cata- 
log books, to catalog films and victrola rec- 
ords (not to mention picking up the broken 
pieces). 

He knows the librarian has little time to be 
textbook custodian, to help in the office, or to 
put out the school annual. I wonder if | 
would have decided so early in my library 
career that I couldn’t ‘‘take’”’ the climate on 
the coast if my principal had not decided that 
I must put out the school annual, Instead, | 
put out for the hills of home! 

The ideal superintendent has an ‘open 
hand” as far as the library budget is con- 
cerned. I would not insist on the lion’s share 
of the budget, but at least the library should 
receive as much as is suggested by the South- 
ern Association. 

I hope each of my fellow librarians has 
recognized her own superintendent in this 
portrait of an ideal superintendent. If he is 
library minded, has a sympathetic ear, an all- 
seeing eye, a happy mouth, an educated heart, 
and an open hand, I am sure his librarians 
will stop acting like the goats that roam the 
hills of home, ever in search of greener grass 
on the other side of the fence. 


s 8 
INVITATION 


Boys and girls, come in and read, 

You'll find here all the books you need; 

Leave your marbles, leave your toys, 

And come with your playfellows, girls and boys, 
Come with a whistle, come with a call, 

Come with a good will, or not at all. 

Go to the bookcases; on the shelves 

You'll find good books. Just help yourselves. 
Within the books are tales and rhymes. 

Come read a while. You'll have good times. 


—ANNE WAKELY JACKSON 
(From Mother Goose for Modern Goslings, 
published in 1930 by The Wilson Company, 
now out of print.) 
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You Have Such an Easy Job 


By Margaret R. Sullivan * 


6647 OU have such an easy job,” she said, 
“I wish I could get work in a library.” 

There it was again. I had heard the same 
sentiments expressed dozens of times since 
that day three years ago when I was appointed 
to the staff of a small city library. Nothing 
to do but sit behind a desk, talk with patrons, 
read all the new books. It was such an easy 
job. 

I thought so, too, three years ago. 

Don’t get me wrong. After three years it 
would take strong inducement to wean me 
from my chosen profession. But I have no 
illusions about the physical and mental de- 
mands, the self-control and love-of-neighbor, 
the awareness of my position as ‘‘servant of 
the people,” which are part of the art of 
being a librarian. 

I took the job fully knowing all about that 
technique known as cataloging a book; that 
it is a violation of all professional command- 
ments to put a comma where a semicolon 
should be, a capital where a small letter be- 
longs; that you put three spaces, no more and 
no less, between title and copyright date, at 
the risk of expulsion from the Royal Order 
of Catalogers. The exacting process of clas- 
sifying a book had been explained and illus- 
trated in detail by the professor in library 
science. Books, I knew, also have to be se- 
lected, ordered, checked in, collated, stamped, 
accessioned, pocketed—but those are minor 
details. The library schedule of three days 
from nine to six and two days from nine to 
nine, had been brought to my attention and 
I saw nothing alarming about it—then. 

Of all those things I was aware that morn- 
ing in May when I went to work at the li- 
brary. But there were so many things I didn’t 
know, things that had to do with the profes- 
sion in general and my own part of it in par- 
ticular. Book selection and ordering, book- 
mobile work, publicity, readers’ adviser were 
among the duties in my schedule, with an 
hour here at filing, there at the circulation 
desk, relief duty at a branch, all nicely sand- 
wiched in to fill out a day. 

No one ever told me that city fathers never 
understand why librarians want to buy books, 
and that the dollars they vote so begrudgingly 


* Publicity and Bookmobile Assistant, Bristol, Connecti- 
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must be placed on a checkerboard called a 
budget, each “man” manipulated with cau- 
tion in order to end the fiscal year with no 
money and enough books to satisfy Professor 
Shimkus, the directors of Doolittle Manufac- 
turing Company, the Saturday Reading Club, 
and the Ma Browns of Dayville. How did I 
know you must be prepared to explain your 
decisions on book buying to the circulation 
librarian who wants only fiction, the reference 
librarian who wants hundred dollar reference 
works, and the children’s librarian who thinks 
anything but juvenile books is foolishness ? 

There is that matter of physical exertion. 
Sit behind a desk all day? If there is any 
institution which needs that modern system 
of interdepartment locomotion known as 
roller skates, it is a library. Architects have 
conspired to find the longest distance between 
two points, and have built the walls of a 
library around it. You may have your own 
little shelf of library tools — those books 
which evaluate, classify, index, define — 
within reach of your desk, but you never 
start to work but there is need for a book or 
a fact carefully shelved in the most remote 
corner of the building. Open stacks mean 
nothing to the bewildered patron who can’t 
imagine why 612 isn't followed by 613—and 
what librarian has ever known a page to be 
on hand when needed to locate a title? There 
is the student who needs an 1860 edition of 
something long undisturbed on the top shelf 
of attic storage. Finding back issues of maga- 
zines for students was thought up to boom 
business for shoe manufacturers; in fact a 
librarian does more footwork than a soldier 
in the infantry. 


The Ulterior Purpose 


Bookmobiles were designed to streamline 
the figures of librarians who must climb in 
and out, tug boxes of books, and craw! into 
inconceivably small corners. Unfortunately, 
however, the combination of outdoor air and 
physical effort the work entails results only 
in increased appetite. Sundaes and sodas in 
summer, hot coffee and doughnuts in winter 
whenever the route permits, negate exercise 
—and the good that it might have accom- 
plished, it does not. 
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Interruptions are another bugaboo of the 
librarian’s day. You leave the office to check 
up on a bit of information, and halfway 
across the circulation department you are 
hailed by a bewildered patron. “Can you help 
me?” You look around helplessly, hoping 
against hope to find the girl at the circulation 
desk unoccupied, or the reference librarian 
at her post. There is nothing for it but to 
resign yourself. 

It is half an hour later when you get back 
to your desk and you are due for relief duty 
at the circulation desk. No matter if the 
deadline for publicity copy is 4:00 P.M. You 
can always use your lunch hour to meet it. 
Settle down to a morning of book selection 
and a neighboring librarian will be sure to 
come in. There is the friend who telephones 
to have you select books for her mother; the 
girl on overdues who doesn’t know what to 
charge for a lost book; the children’s librar- 
ian who promised a teacher to order some 
books; the head librarian who wants your 
opinion on a new method of recording circu- 
lation. Not more than half your day is con- 
sumed by interruptions. 


The Social Whirl 


Working at night is another one of the 
hurdles of library work. “Going to the li- 
brary” has been the teen-age formula for 
escaping from home in the evening for sev- 
eral generations. The institution is also their 
private date bureau, and there is no librarian 
mean enough, or forgetful enough of her 
own youth (far removed though the present 
generation may think her) to be hard on a 
lack of scholarly concentration. However, 
there are limitations to what can be permitted 
even in a youth room. You are reminded of 
those limitations by the dour look of the 
would-be magazine reader, or the lifted eye- 
brows of a matron who has spent her after- 
noon over the babble of the bridge table, and 
now cannot select a book except in tomblike 
silence. Consequently, “working in the eve- 
ning” includes the fine art of disciplining 
sufhciently to maintain the sanctity of library 
decorum, and yet leniently enough to encour- 
age youth to believe in that present-day 
slogan, ‘“The library is a friendly place.” To 
reach a mien between “old sourpuss” and 
“easy mark’’ is a nice little feat which exacts 
its toll of the nervous system and sends one 
home wondering if, after all, there might be 
something to be said for such jobs as scrub- 
bing floors or digging ditches. 
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Time to read? Hundreds of books cross 
your desk, are handled by you in a day or a 
week. You sample them, yes, for they are 
your stock in trade and you must be familiar 
with their good points and bad. But for the 
most part you must depend on book reviews 
and evaluations by authorities to keep you in- 
formed of the newer titles. Tantalizing and 
tempting as the books may be, leisurely read- 
ing is something you sacrifice when you join 
a library staff. Whatever time you may be 
able to eke out for reading must be devoted, 
for the most part, to professional literature 
and book reviews. 

The perversity of human nature reaches 
its highest peak in book selection. There is 
the timid little old lady who demands “books 
about snakes,” the minister who reads only 
“whodunits.” “A book by Grace Living- 
ston Hill,” a plump patron demands, ‘‘some- 
thing I haven't read.” But the author lived 
only a normal lifetime and wrote only sixty 
or seventy books, while the patron has been 
taking at least four a week for many years. 
Nothing by Hill is in today, but you offer a 
book by Norris, knowing what her answer 
will be. In the end, after much persuasion 
as to its reputation for “sweetness and ro- 
mance’’ she will take Norris and Richmond, 
with the profound observation, “I know | 
won't like them; I only like books by Grace 
Livingston Hill.” 

Have you ever helped the boy-who-doesn't- 
like-to-read select a book-which-he-must- 
read-for-English? Nothing you know and 
can recognize as meeting his mental capacity 
is in sight, so you pick up a new title recently 
added. ‘What's it about?” he asks. You 
haven't read the book but you know the au- 
thor, so you observe that it should be pretty 
lively. ‘“What's it about?” he repeats, and 
you hunt for the blurb which should be 
pasted in the book, remembering too late that 
it was you who suggested that too many high- 
schoolers were getting away with book re- 
ports by reading only the blurb. A _ hasty 
glance gives you a clue. ‘About a dog, and 
a boy who—”’ “Naw,” he rejects it, “but how 
about this?” It is a small book, it has big 
print and wide margins, but you can’t imagine 
this patron reading Robert Nathan. One is 
too big, another too small, the print is too 
fine, there are no pictures. You leave him 
to answer another question, and come back 
to see him taking a flying leap down the 
four steps to the vestibule, Anna Karenina, 

(Continued on page 691) 
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The Librarian Speaks in Public 


By Margaret H. Jaques * 


ie seems that anyone who speaks in public 
has a story to tell. Consider the popular 
male writer who has been the butt of so many 
amusing cartoons as a result of his experiences 
with women’s clubs. Librarians have, without 
doubt, a store of delightful tales that might 
rival Helen Hokinson cartoons, if they would 
only reveal them. 

In this community are many small clubs. 
They may seem futile to the observer, but to 
those who organize and run them they are 
tremendously important. Their sources of 
free entertainment are limited; therefore the 
librarian is called on fairly frequently for 
book reviews. She accepts willingly, feeling 
that here is an opportunity to spread good 
will, and publicize the library and its facili- 
ties. As often as not she may leave the ses- 
sion dismayed; not that her efforts go unap- 
preciated, or her audience is unresponsive, 
but knowing full well that she has provided 
just what was asked of her—an evening's 
entertainment ! 

A never-ceasing source of wonder is the 
almost complete indifference most groups 
show ienails speaker's comfort. The light- 
ing may vary from very bright to very dim; 
light may be derived from floor lamps, or 
from wall fixtures that throw a shadow over 
the speaker's notes; bright sunshine from an 
uncurtained window may prove a constant 
source of annoyance. 

The speaker may be given something on 
which to rest her notes, or not. If she is it 
may be knee high, or it may reach her chin. 
When she does find herself established be- 
hind something substantial, and of suitable 
height, her gratitude is unlimited. Speaking 
beside a pot-bellied stove in a small room, 
while one side sears and the other chills, may 
be a very trying experience. Never has this 
speaker been offered a glass of water. 

As a tule the club’s business meeting comes 
first. In some instances the speaker may be 
informed of this, and invited to the meeting 
if she so wishes; but if not, given the usual 
length of its duration. Other engagements 
will find her sitting through a lengthy dis- 
cussion of whether there are enough dishes 
for a harvest supper—if she is speaking to a 
church group—and a delegation may be sent 
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to the kitchen to ascertain deficiences. Or she 
may find herself unwelcome at the business 
meeting and, arriving too early, be thrust into 
an adjoining room. 

One such experience left a lasting impres- 
sion, A meeting was being held in the large 
parlor of the nurses’ home. When the librar- 
ian arrived the president put down her gavel, 
came into the hall, greeted her, and asked if 
she would mind waiting in the small room 
across the hall. She found there a young man, 
also waiting. Suddenly, a nurse bounced into 
the room, greeted the man, and flung herself 
on the sofa beside him before realizing they 
were not alone. 

The speaker grew increasingly uncomfort- 
able, Many minutes passed. The pair played 
the radio low, and whispered together dis- 
creetly. She heard the girl ask sotto voice, 
‘Who is she?’’ and the man’s reply, ‘I don’t 
know, they just put her in here.” 

Time hung heavy. The young man tried 
to include her in a conversation about the 
weather, but the girl bristled at this incon- 
venient intrusion. 

More time passed. The librarian feeling 
that the pair were due some explanation of- 
fered, “I’m the speaker of the evening.” The 
young man suggested she use them for an 
audience on which to practice. Fortunately, 
at this moment the librarian was called to her 
meeting, but without apology for the length 
of time she had been kept waiting. 


Variety to Be Expected 


Luckily not all speaking engagements carry 
such embarrassing moments. With a seventh 
and eighth grade girl’s club, the responsive- 
ness and interest of the group more than 
made up for any hoarseness the speaker may 
have suffered in competing with the noise of 
a pool game in the next room. 

A few weeks later, in giving book reviews 
before a high school girls’ group, the speaker 
was startled by what a change a few years may 
make in the attitude and receptiveness of 
teen agers. Before the librarian could start 
she had to prepare the field by suggesting that 
ski jackets and kerchiefs be removed (the 

(Continued on page 691) 
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Future Librarians of Alabama 
By Ruth Waldrop * 


"HE Library Division of the Alabama 

Education Association has accepted the 
fact that adequate library service will remain 
a dream until enough young people become 
interested and trained in the work to make 
the dream a reality. With this in mind, re- 
cruitment was adopted as the objective for 
the year 1948-1949. 

High school student library assistants 
from one school in Birmingham and one 
Jefferson County school were invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of this subject at 
the general meeting of the Library Division 
of the A.E.A. last spring. The pupils at- 
tending this meeting returned to their re- 
spective schools keenly interested in form- 
ing an organization of the high school boys 
and girls who were helpers in their school li- 
braries. Through this common interest they 
hoped to interchange experiences and ideas 
and to broaden their knowledge of library 
work in order to consider it as a career. 

The potential membership was unknown. 
There are five separate school systems in our 
county with a total of twenty-two high 
schools. Organization was a major problem. 
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No one knew just how to start. A proposed 
structure was worked out by one library club. 
This was sent to each school with the sugges- 
tion that study be made of each office or com- 
mittee. The individual library clubs and 
groups within the schools decided on the of- 
fice they wanted their representatives to fill. 
Since the students were not acquainted, two 
members from each school were invited to 
attend the organizational meeting. One was 
to be responsible for making the nomination 
for the school and the other was the nom- 
inee. The librarians throughout the area gave 
the organization their support in a wonder- 
ful way. 

The organizational meeting was held in 
April 1948. Officers and committee chairmen 
were chosen. Two sponsors were selected, 
one each from the two larger systems. This 
group has served as a council. The purpose 
of the organization was discussed and clari- 
fied. Several activities were suggested for the 
coming year. 

At the first general meeting seventeen high 
schools were represented, with sixty-seven 
student assistants and thirteen librarians reg- 
istering. The purpose of the organization 
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was discussed, officers and committees were 
introduced. The superintendent of Jefferson 
County Schools and the state president of 
Future Teachers of America spoke to the 
group about the importance of librarians in 
the schools. 

A council meeting was held in the early 
fall of 1948 to make plans for the school 
year. Three meetings were planned for the 
year: one inspirational meeting, a field trip, 
and a social meeting. 

The first of these was held in September, 
attended by sixty-seven students and fifteen 
librarians. Two speakers were invited. One 
discussed ‘School Librarianship as a Profes- 
sion,” and the other brought information 
concerning opportunities which the college 
offers student assistants. 


Growin g Interest 


Interest grew at a gratifying rate preceding 
the field trip to the state’s training agency for 
librarians, located at the University of Ala- 
bama. Early one Saturday morning in No- 
vember, four chartered buses carried the hun- 
dred and seventy-eight students and fifteen 
librarians the sixty miles to the state univer- 
sity in Tuscaloosa. The student assistants 
were divided into small groups under the 
guidance of library science students, and 
visited the Library Science Department as 
well as the several libraries on the campus. 
Being in a small group each student had an 
Opportunity to ask questions about the vari- 
ous places visited. 

A luncheon was given for the group at 
which the president of the university and the 
dean of the college of education pointed out 
the importance and pleasure of library work 
as a profession. The group had a good time 
together. They became better acquainted. 
They were impressed with the over-all picture 
of the work of school librarians. 


The same procedure for electing officers 
for next year will be adopted. This time the 
pupils will know something about each other. 
The meeting will be held prior to the social 
meeting in the spring and the new officers 
will be introduced at that time. 

The librarians of the area feel there are 
many phases of the work that this group will 
enjoy. Through knowledge gained about the 
different kinds of work connected with li- 
brary service we hope many of these boys and 
girls will fulfill their dream and ours—that 
of choosing some type of library work as a 
career. 
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YOU HAVE SUCH AN EASY JOB 


(Continued from page 688) 
gtabbed blindly from the stack nearest the 
door, in his hands. Tomorrow he will tell 
the teacher “the librarian gave it to me,”” and 
she will hold forth on the subject of the 
stupidity of librarians in general, and of one 
in particular. 

The connoisseur of oriental art cannot 
understand why a small city library does not 
have a complete collection on his hobby; the 
history major doesn’t want to buy textbooks 
and wouldn't if the library would supply 
them; the pedantic female places a reserve 
today on a book coming out next month and 
wants the book tomorrow. It takes all of 
them to make up the world of the librarian. 
The perversity and unexpectedness of ninety- 
nine per cent of human tastes in reading may 
annoy you; knowing and serving a discrim- 
inating reader who makes up the one per cent 
will be your compensation. 

No, being a librarian is no soft job. But 
it is a satisfying and wonderful experience. 
People are stimulating even when trying. In- 
terruptions, physical exertion, mental effort 
are but part of the joy of bringing books to 
people. Days are never long enough for all 
you have to do, and you recognize the ap- 
proach of nine o'clock only by the weary ache 
of your feet and the whirl of your head as 
you seek to tie the loose ends of the day 
together. 

Be a librarian, then, if you are prepared 
for the hardest yet most satisfying work. But 
before you decide on the profession remem- 
ber it will be but drudgery unless the love of 
books and reading is in the fibre of you. 


LIBRARIAN SPEAKS IN PUBLIC 


(Continued from page 689) 
temperature of the room was nearly eighty), 
enticing a stray gum-chewing girl from an 
outlying corner into the group, and clearing 
the platform of the club officers. 

Not unlike the minister's, whose efforts so 
often fall on deaf ears, the librarian’s honor- 
arium must be a certain personal satisfaction 
combined with the undying hope that some 
one person among the multitude may have 
been reached. If one mew reader is gained 
for the library, or one nonreader awakened 
to the realization of what the printed page 
may have in store for him, her efforts have 
not been in vain. 
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Training Clerical Aides 


By Verna V. Melum * 


“HE current shortage of librarians and the 
increasing recognition of varied classi- 
fications for library staff have stimulated the 
interest of the librarians and the Board of 
Occupations at Stephens College in a training 
program for the nonprofessionals. They have 
been encouraged by Blanche McCrum’s arti- 
cle, “Idols of Librarianship,” in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin of September 1946, in which 
she strongly advises training for sub-profes- 
sional workers in order that they may be able 
to carry on more routines and thus free the 
professional staff for more research work, 
and by the presentation of this idea at the in- 
stitute on “Education for Librarianship’ at 
the University of Chicago in August 1948. 
In order to study further the need for such 
training a survey form was drawn up with 
the suggestions and approval of Anita M. 
Hostetter, Secretary, Board of Education for 
Librarianship of A.L.A. The purposes of this 
survey were to ascertain the employment op- 
portunities for nonprofessional workers who 
have had a little training in library techniques 
and to learn the opinions of library educators 
and of librarians in various sizes and types of 
libraries regarding the training of such work- 
ers and the types of duties which they could 
be assigned. 


This form was sent to 174 libraries, includ- 
ing public libraries of various sizes, college 
and university libraries, library schools, high 
school libraries, and state, county, regional, 
and special libraries. That there is current in- 
terest in this problem was evidenced by the 
fact that returns were received from 101 li- 
braries, or fifty-eight per cent. This seems to 
be a good sampling. 

Perhaps the most important single state- 
ment on the inquiry is this: “I (do—do not) 
think it would be wise for a junior college to 
train students to be library clerical aides.” 
The response to this was: 

Do—59 per cent Do not—18 per cent 
Unanswered—23 per cent 

There were more responses to the state- 
ment which indicated the type of training we 
propose. Eighty per cent favored training in 
such techniques as filing book cards, keeping 





* Circulation and Reference Assistant, General Library, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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overdue and fine records, preparing new 
books for the shelves, accessioning and shelf- 
listing, and typing catalog cards. In almost 
every case those who favored offering library 
training in junior colleges also favored super- 
vised practice work and the requirement of 
skill in typing. 

Only two-thirds of thuse replying ventured 
an answer regarding the number of credit 
hours of course work that would be required 
to give this training, and only about half gave 
figures on the amount of supervised practice 
work necessary. Slightly over half of those 
who did answer thought three semester hours 
of course work sufficient, and some thought 
nine, fewer favored six. The big majority 
recommended from three to six hours a week 
practice work for about eighteen weeks, 
carrying two or three semester hours of credit. 


What Can They Do? 


The answers to the request to list the li- 
brary duties and activities which junior col- 
lege graduates with the above training could 
carry on ranged through almost the whole 
field of library activities. Few librarians 
would give to assistants who have had only 
from three to nine hours of library training, 
the work of accessioning or reference. The 
fact that such advanced duties were included 
in the list, even if by one librarian, points to 
one of the dangers of this training program— 
namely, that such workers will be given re- 
sponsibilities for which they are not trained 
Most of the types of work listed are, how. 
ever, those now commonly performed by as. 
sistants who have had no training previous to 
their employment in libraries. 

The duties listed fall in the following gen- 
eral categories, the figure after each giving 
the frequency of mention in the replies: 


Cataloging 


2 Rae ee ore 39 
Physical preparation of books... 34 


MI os So oe bees ca.. 29 
General clerical assistance ...... 25 
Preliminary filing of cards ...... 19 146 


Circulation work 
General Assisting 
Assisting with orders and acquisitions .... 29 
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Assisting with reference work—clerical and 


MOTE on csc bevevansvccvedebeetes 20 
re eh ek de tnebnales 16 
Checking and filing periodicals .......... 13 
Working with pamphlets and clippings... 7 
Assisting with exhibits ..............+-. 9 
Preparing materials for bindery ......... 8 
EE Per OME oe or ore 6 
Checking government documents ........ 6 
EE se Pee rere Ss eee 4 
Assisting with audio-visual aids ......... 1 


The next question asked an expression of 
opinion regarding what these junior college 
trained library workers should be called. The 


answers were: 


Library clerical aides ........ 27 
DD BOs can tue ale some 22 
Library technicians ........... 12 
Other suggestions ........ are 


The other terms preferred were those now in 
use in many libraries: senior or junior as- 
sistant, library assistant, clerical assistant, 
subprofessional assistant. One suggested li- 
brary apprentice. 

Probable beginning salaries and beginning 
positions, and maximum salaries and posi- 
tions up to which these assistants could work, 
were asked for. Only 65 per cent answered 
the blank on beginning salaries; only 58 per 
cent gave maximum figures. The range for 
beginning positions was from $90 to $200 a 
month, with the average $132. The range 
for maximum salaries was from $125 to $280, 
with the average $168.75. 

These wide ranges indicate that salaries 
vary greatly with locale. Many will say that 
the lower brackets included here are not liv- 
ing wages and will not attract workers. But 
many sub-professionals are now working in 
libraries at these wages. Libraries tend to em- 
ploy local people for these positions, and 
married women often are working to supple- 
ment family income. 


Great Variety in Positions 


The beginning and the maximum positions 
vary so widely, also, that generalization is dif- 
ficult. From junior library clerk to senior li- 
brary clerk in large libraries, and from clerk 
and typist to circulation assistant in smaller 
libraries, are possibilities. The fact that such 
advanced positions as head of circulation de- 
partment (mentioned in the county and reg- 
ional libraries group) and professional as- 
sistant (mentioned in the largest cities group) 
are listed, again points to the danger of giv- 
ing too much responsibility to those whose 
meager training is meant to qualify them only 
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for routine work. But may not the fact that 
some advanced duties are listed indicate that 
sub-professionals without amy library training 
are now being given such responsibilities ? 
Availability of library school graduates, size 
of library, budget of library, and abilities of 
the individual employees are strong, deter- 
mining factors. Surely a little library training 
should be an advantage over none, if com- 
plete training is not possible. Furthermore, 
most of the duties listed fall in the nonpro- 
fessional class. 

Some librarians are strongly in favor of 
junior college training for library clerical 
aides; others oppose it. Proponents of the 
plan appear to have answers to the questions 
raised by the critics—answers which merit 
consideration. The most important questions 
raised by participants and comments brought 
out in this study are the following: 


Can junior college students afford time for 
technical courses? Is not basic education 
more important than training in routines 
which can be learned later? 


Comment: Students are permitted some elec- 
tives. Even students who plan to transfer to 
senior colleges frequently can afford to take a 
few credit hours of electives which may not 
transfer. Library training courses actually will 
comprise a very small part of the student's col- 
lege program—from five to nine semester credit 
hours out of a total of sixty-six credits for two 
years of junior college. Emphasis can and should 
be placed on the general education of library 
workers. This can be done under the proposed 
program. 


Will junior college graduates be interested 
in largely clerical work at low salaries? 


Comment: Some will; they may need employ- 
ment while they continue their education; they 
may plan to work only a short time and then 
marry; they may wish to work after marriage to 
supplement income; they may be willing to work 
in their home communities for the salaries which 
sub-professional library workers get. The occu- 
pational guidance service of Stephens College 
comments that, although the minimum salary is 
lower than that offered in some other fields open 
to junior college graduates, the average and the 
maximum salaries compare favorably. This de- 
partment also believes that the training of li- 
brary clerical aides will give opportunity for job 
exploration and will provide job insurance. Cer- 
tainly the field of library wosk is more intellectu- 
ally challenging than many other fields of activity 
in the same salary range. 


Is not training of nonprofessional assist- 
ants on the job satisfactory, particularly be- 
cause routines in libraries differ somewhat? 

Comment: Some training in elementary library 

routines before coming on sub-professional jobs 


would reduce the time required for training on 
the job and thereby increase the efficiency of the 


(Continued on page 696) 
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Miss Gloom’s Dream 
By Alfreda M. Greene and Flora Dixon * 


Place: No-Town Public Library 

Characters: 
Miss GLOOM Librarian of No-Town 
Public Library 

Janitor 

High school student 

Librarian in dream 

A patron 

A small child 


Mr. SLOW POKE 
SALLY ANN 

Mrs. BRIGHT 

Mrs. Bessie MESSIE 
MARGARET 

SEVERAL CHILDREN 


SCENE I—CircuLATION Desk 


(Enter Miss Gloom. Removes hat, coat, and gloves. 
Prepares desk for day's work) 

Miss GLoom: (talking to herself) Another day 
to be pestered by folk with silly questions. 
They can’t even tell what they want. How do 
they expect me to know what they want? I’m 
no mind reader or walking encyclopedia. (Sees 
janitor who has been dusting) Oh, good morn- 
ing, Mr. Slow Poke. 

Mr. Stow Poke: Good morning, Miss Gloom. 
(Finishes work and prepares to leave) Hope 
you have a pleasant day. 

Miss GLoom: Pleasant? Huh! (Starts to fix nails) 

(Small child enters and goes up to desk) 

MARGARET: May I look at that green book on Chi- 
nese children? 

Miss G.: Green book? I know books by titles, 
not by colors. Look over on that shelf and see 
if you can find it. My nails aren't dry. 

(Child looks amazed and goes to shelf. Miss 

Gloom continues to fix nails. Child searches for a 

while without finding book. Finally leaves un- 

noticed by Miss Gloom. Voices are heard under 
window from the outside) 

CHILDREN: (Chanting under window) _ 

Old Miss Gloom is a grouchy old maid. 
She does no work, yet gets paid. 

She’s so mean and sour, 

I wish she'd leave this very hour. 

(Miss Gloom goes to window and chases children 

away) 

Miss G.: Scat! Scat! Be quiet. This is a library. 
(She goes back to desk but is disturbed over 
children’s remarks) Grouchy! Mean! Sour! 
Why I've given the best years of my life to 
this library. Even spent my own money. I 
gave up marriage with Elbert rather than leave 
No-Town without a librarian. I keep every 
book in the right place. (Sighs and shakes 
head) People don’t appreciate a thing you do. 
Just wait until the well runs dry. (Sighs) 
This is the longest morning. (Yawmns; no one 
comes in so she falls asleep) 

End of Scene I 


SCENE II—Miss GLoom’s DREAM 


(Mrs. Bright enters and prepares for day's work. 
Telephone rings) 


* Students, School of Library Service, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia, 
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Mrs. BRIGHT: (in bright voice) No-Town Public 
Library. Elsie Bright speaking. (Pause) O yes, 
Mrs. Bessie Messie. (Long pause) I'm so sorry 
about your dress. We have just the book you 
need on stain removing. I’m sure that if you 
follow the directions your husband will still 
be able to call it his favorite dress. (Pause) 
Good. I'll have it ready when you stop by. 
Good-by Mrs. Messie. (She looks up book 
and places it near on desk) 

(Sally Ann enters) 

SALLY: Good morning, Mrs. Bright. 


Mrs. BRIGHT: Good morning, Sally Ann 
help you? 


SALLY: O yes, Mrs. Bright. Our history teacher 
asked us to find the names of the women who 
were on Fenn Ronne’s Antarctic expedition. 


May I 


Mrs. BRIGHT: I think Facts on File will give you 
the information you want, Sally. (She gets 
volume and shows Sally how to use it. Sally 
goes to table to use book. Mrs. Bright returns 
to desk, checks memo pad for interlibrary 
loans. She telephones Have-All University 
Library) This is Elsie Bright of the No-Town 
Public Library. I have a request for volume 
forty of the American Mathematical Monthly. 
If your copy is available, may we borrow it, 
please? (Long pause) Thank you, Mrs. Jolly. 
I'll wait for you to call me about it. 


SALLY: (as she returns Facts on File) Thank you 
so much, Mrs. Bright. I found all the names 
given. 

Mrs. BRIGHT: I'm glad that you did, Sally. Come 
again. (Telephone rings, she answers) No- 
Town Public Library. Elsie Bright speaking. 
(Long pause) I'm glad volume forty of the 
American Mathematical Monthly is available. 
I'll send our messenger over for it immediately. 
Thank you, Mrs. Jolly. 


(Enter Mrs. Bessie Messie) 


Mrs. MEssiE: How are you, Mrs. Bright? May I 
have the book? 


Mrs. BRIGHT: Yes, indeed, Mrs. Messie. I have 
it right here ready for you. 


Mrs. MEssiE: You're a life saver. I thought my 
pretty dress was ruined last night and my 
husband admired it so much. 


Mrs. BRIGHT: You'll find the information in this 
book very helpful. (Book is checked out) 
Don't hesitate to call us when you have such 
problems. We're always glad to help. 


Mrs. Messie: {ndeed, I shall, Mrs. Bright. Thank 
you so much. Good day. 


Mrs. BRIGHT: Good-by, Mrs. Messie. Come again. 


SCENE III—SAME As SCENE I 


(Miss Gloom is still asleep at desk. She awakens 
slowly. Glances at her watch) 


(Continued on page 696) 
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Library Lessons Can Be Fun 
By Letha M. Davidson * 


WE don’t call them library lessons. We 

have library parties for the junior high 
English classes, inviting each once a year 
following a unit in school on using the li- 
brary. The seventh graders are met at the 
door by a librarian with a bright tray of color- 
ful tally cards. When they have been briefed 
a little the players find their leaders by match- 
ing their tally colors with the leader's, thus 
automatically sorting themselves into four 
teams. The visiting teacher serves as a team 
leader. 


Seventh-Grade Game 


The seventh-grade game, ‘‘My Stars,’’ con- 
sists of finding the answers to various factual 
questions, reporting each answer to the group 
leader, and getting a star for it. The winner 
is the one with the most stars when the bell 
rings; the reward, a huge star to stick on the 
same tally card. Each question is typed on a 
catalog card and is returned to the teacher un- 
blemished, to be used over and over. Ques- 
tions cover four library tools and skills: use 
of encyclopedias, dictionaries, and card cata- 


* Librarian, Ames, Iowa, Public Library. 


log; and familiarity with shelf arrangement. 
Some samples: What queen was called 
“Bloody Mary’? Could you powder your 
nose with a Mayflower Compact ? How many 
books by Kipling are on the fiction shelves? 


For Eighth Graders 


When the eighth grade comes there are no 
tally cards, but pink papers are handed out, 
each asking five questions similar to the 
seventh grade’s but harder. They stress the 
same four things and The Dictionary of 
American History in addition. On the pink 
papers are mysterious five-letter words. Each 
is in reality a key that enables a leader to 
check the answers even if she doesn’t know 
the facts herself. The questions are phrased 
so their one-word answers begin with letters 
that spell the key word for that sheet, 
“Woods,” “Betsy,” “Roses,” There are 
twenty-six different sets of questions. ‘That 
word at the bottom is your password and you 
must give it to the guard at the next gate,” 
players are told. On finishing the pink paper 
each player reports his password to a librarian 
in another part of the library, who offers a 
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varied diet for the second half of the period. 
Sometimes there are fine books spread out for 
a browsing period; sometimes students are 
initiated into the mysteries of Granger or 
Readers’ Guide; sometimes there is a hidden- 
titles story to do, just for fun. 


And for Ninth 


The ninth grade, just coming into use of 
the adult shelves, has a game on Dewey num- 
bers with twin aims: to show that the num- 
bers stand for various divisions of literature, 
and to help students locate these numbers 
readily in the adult stacks. This is made 
painless by a silly story, “The Dewey Difh- 
cult Child,” which doesn’t seem to offend 
their dignity in the least. The library is filled 
with the sound of chuckles and thundering 
hoofs and the distracting sight of extremely 
busy people rushing around trying to be the 
first to turn in a perfect paper. It lasts only 
half an hour, for the final ten minutes are 
spent in reading the completed story aloud. 
Far from being glad to hear the bell ring, the 
librarians and the visiting teacher are a little 
sorry to see the strenuous Americans stream 
out the door. For that means no more library 
parties until next year, and Ames librarians 
are convinced that library lessons are fun. 


THE Dewey DIFFICULT CHILD 


700's real name was Arthur, after the king in 
the 398's, but they called him 700 for short. He 
wasn't a bad boy when left to his own devices. He 
didn’t steal 332. He never tore his 646, because 
he was too lazy to climb 580. Experimenting with 
540, piaying with the 636.7, going to the 791, or 
listening to the 654 were his ideas of a good time. 

But 370 was not his favorite indoor 796. He 
hated 510 the worst of all, trying to avoid it in 
every possible way. Once he found a penny and 
short circuited all the 537 in the 510 classroom 
on a dark day. Class was dismissed. 

This is the conversation that took place one day 
after school. Mother: “Come, 700, I don’t want 
to 914.7, but it’s high time you practiced your 780. 
You can’t spend all day making model 629.1.” 


700 speaking: “Oh Mom, skip the 371.42. I 
wish I'd been born in 917.2 where they aren't in 
such a hurry. Even an 970.1 has more 172.4 than 
I do. John’s mother is a lot easier than you are. 
She doesn’t care how much he 812.” 

Mother: ‘Never mind, young man. Come right 
in here. Time for you to 910. Don’t slam that 
door! Don’t bump that table! Those dishes are my 
very best 915.1! And there they go! Oh, you 
dreadful boy. You have the worst 395. A 571 in 
the house couldn't be any worse. If anybody ever 
writes my B they'll say I died young all on account 
of my dreadful 523.7.” 

But she didn’t and 700 finally grew up, and now 
the whole thing is 930. 
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TRAINING CLERICAL AIDS 


(Continued from page 693) 
library offering the training and of the library 
employing workers who have had such training. 
Training each individual on the job is time con- 
suming and slows down efficiency. 


Could not this training better be given by 
business school or a library school? 


Comment: Many types of library work do not 
require professional training but do require a 
general education of the type not usually ac- 
quired in a business school. This program in- 
cludes a basic general education with a minimum 
of technical education. Nor is the program in- 
tended to take the place of accredited courses in 
library school. It is preliminary. 


~~ 


¢ 


Since civil service scales do not make allow- 
ances for this training, is there a place for 
these trainees in libraries which are under 
civil service? 

Comment: It is hoped that these partially 

trained workers will be fitted into the nearest 

civil service classification, and that if libraries 
not under civil service find this plan successful, 
civil service will eventually recognize it also. 


We conclude that there is a place in librar- 
ies today for junior college graduates who 
have at least five semester hours of credit in 
library routines: three credits for course work 
aud two credits for practice work. There are 
many arguments for and many arguments 
against the inclusion of a course in library 
routines in junior colleges; each school which 
is interested will need to decide for itself 
whether it wishes to offer such a course. As 
a result of the findings revealed by the study, 
Stephens plans to experiment with a junior 
college program for training library workers. 
A committee is now at work on the develop- 
ment of the content. Junior colleges may in- 
deed have a contribution to make to the new 
library education program. 


MISS GLOOM’S DREAM 


(Continued from page 694) 

Miss GLOOM: Merciful heavens! It’s lunch time 
and I've been asleep but I thought I was work- 
ing. Oh, it must have been a dream, but it 
was a pleasant one. Now I know why people 
don’t enjoy coming to this library. The chil- 
dren were fight. I am mean, grouchy, and 
sour. Only now do I realize how much de- 
pends on little things like courtesy and the 
spirit of helpfulness. I'll be different from 
now on and so will this library. 
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Audio-Visual Materials in the Library 


By Dilla W. MacBean * 


ae of us in school librarianship are 

well aware that audio-visual media are 
used in education to a far greater extent than 
in other areas of the library. It behooves us 
constantly to be aware of changing methods 
and new tools as they are added to the promo- 
tion of education. Visual aids have made 
great strides in the past twenty-five years. 
Audio education has followed the commer- 
cial radio and found its way into the school. 

If our superintendents and principals have 
introduced audio and visual media into the 
school program, or are contemplating doing 
so, we should have a receptive mind, should 
read and study the various methods of utiliza- 
tion, so we are ready to assume our responsi- 
bility and to cooperate in this integrated pro- 
gram. 

Some of the larger cities in the country 
have separate departments for each of these 
areas—radio, visual, and the library. This is 
true in Chicago. Under these circumstances 
I think it is more difficult to coordinate these 
materials. Some school systems have furthered 
the administering of the printed page, the 
motion picture, the slide, the filmstrip, the 
recording and radio program, and even the 
telecast, through one agency. The smaller the 
community, the more imperative this is. Let’s 
not make the mistake of letting a member of 
the faculty be entirely responsible for the 
audio-visual materials while we work only 
with the printed page. 

It is true that a larger staff or faculty coop- 
eration is required. Student help is an impor- 
tant factor here, just as in certain desk duties, 
shelving, and book processing. The librarian 
is the best qualified person on a faculty to 
handle the selection, ordering, cataloging, 
and distribution of audio-visual aids. By 
reason of library training for book service 
alone, she will readily understand how to in- 
corporate these materials in accordance with 
accepted routines. Audio-visual materials 
that inform, instruct, motivate, orient, dem- 
onstrate, and provoke thinking, that enrich 
or clarify the very concepts books bring to life 
should challenge her. 

One of the most usual complaints of school 
librarians has been the difficulty in getting 





* Director, Division of Libraries, Board of Education, 
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teachers to use the library and all its materials 
to their advantage in the classroom. We all 
are seeking devices to realize this cooperation 
more. 

Audio-visual materials develop even more 
dependence of the classroom teacher upon the 
library if they are a part of its collection. More 
teachers in more subjects will find their way 
there for additional material to enrich their 
instruction. The film seems foreign to the li- 
brary staff, neatly stacked with well bound 
and deftly lettered Dewey decimal-classified 
books! Actually, audio-visual materials lend 
themselves to the same order, catalog, proc- 
ess, and circulation systems. An alcove or 
certain section of the library equipped with 
proper shelving and drawers to house films, 
filmstrips, slides, transcriptions, and records, 
should become an interesting province of the 
library. Another room near by should be 
equipped for the dark room, and the same 
dark room or another adjoining the library 
can be used for the audio materials. The card 
catalog should show the additional material 
which can be used on a given subject, and 
separate files for the different sources should 
be maintained. 


Handbooks Essential 


In the use of radio, teacher’s handbooks 
are essential. These are found in the library 
to be charged out to the teacher before turn- 
ing the dials. A teacher should preview a 
film and prepare herself with printed mate- 
rials before showing it to a group. These are 
problems for the school administration and 
the teacher, and we do not have to concern 
ourselves with classroom methods of utiliza- 
tion. However, we should be familiar with 
these aids. We, too, should preview the films, 
listen to records and transcriptions, just as we 
read our printed materials. How else can we 
supplement these media? This is an impor- 
tant function of the library. Publicity needs 
to be given to both. Certain shelves should 
be designated for displaying books and 
printed materials, to follow up a broadcast or 
showing of a film. Booklists can be prepared 
to be shared by teachers and pupils. The 
books can be sent to the classroom for im- 
mediate use by the teacher. 
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As for media available for our use in in- 
struction on library usage, caution should be 
exercised in purchasing them. More and bet- 
ter educational films are being made with the 
library as a background. Most of us are famil- 
iar with Coronet films, made for our direct 
use or indirectly showing use of library mate- 
rials. F. C. Compton and Company and Quar- 
rie and Company have made films on the use 
of the encyclopedia. First, we have to be sure 
the content or processes shown are accurate; 
secondly, that the figures or actors are not 
stuffed-shirts that lead to ridicule; thirdly, 
that the picture is strictly modern in dress and 
fashion. Much can be done in providing us 
with slides and filmstrips which can give us 
similar results at lower cost. 

More transcriptions and records are coming 
into the market, some excellent, some fair, 
and some definitely undesirable. The audio- 
visual department of Popular Science has a 
long list of records to supplement teaching 
of English and American literature, and his- 
tory. Transcriptions of current or compara- 
tively recent events are available. It goes 
without saying there are excellent musical 
records. 


For the junior high and elementary school 
in enriching the books on our shelves, atten- 
tion should be focused on dramatization and 
storytelling records. The four series of Books 
Bring Adventure with thirteen titles in each 
series are well worth using. Most of them 
are the large discs to be used on play back 
machines requiring 33 r.p.m. rather than 
the regular phonograph record played at 
72 r.p.m, Some have been duplicated and are 
the latter type. The A.L.A. distributes ten of 
the best storytelling records available. Let me 
give you the criteria set up for selecting this 
type of record, as established by a committee 
of Chicago teacher-librarians: 


Objectives 


1. To lead the average child to a book. 

2. To enrich the superior child's background. 

3. To assist the slower child to develop a literary 
background through listening. 

4. To add one more medium, an auditory image, 
to help in making the best in literature and 
the classics a part of every child’s background. 

5. To help the child interpret the story; i.c. the 
dialect or colloquialisms or the language of 
the "aaa of the story is rationalized for the 
child. 


Criteria 


1. The voice of the narrator must be pleasant, 
the diction good, and the enunciation clear. 

2. Sufficient variation must be provided so that 
at no time will the listening ability of the 
child be taxed. 
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3. The story must be told or dramatized at a 
pace that will permit the child to comprehend 
as he listens. 

4. The background of the story must be accu- 
rate. 

5. The whole interpretation must give pleasure 
to the child. 


These can be used by all of us in selecting 
records for our collections. 

A radio quiz program known as the Battle 
of Books has been on the air for ten years as 
one of the thirty-three live in-school broad- 
casts of the Chicago Public Schools. It is 
sponsored jointly by the Radio Council and 
the Board of Education Library. 

Three schools are represented in the studio 
each week. Two teams of three pupils from 
competing schools sit opposite each other at 
a table with a master of ceremonies at the 
head. A group of twenty-five pupils from a 
third school are in the studio as audience. 

From one to two hundred questions are re- 
ceived weekly. Each school library has a box 
into which the youngsters drop questions 
based on the books they have been reading. 
The librarians send the best questions to the 
director. Difficult it is to select the best twelve 
or fourteen questions for the fifteen-minute 
broadcast. 

On this program also two short skits from 
two recent books are dramatized by students 
chosen by the Radio Council from members 
of the high school radio workshop. 

This is one of the most popular of the 
weekly broadcasts. There is a long waiting 
list of schools wishing to participate. A team 
is selected from the audience to challenge the 
winner for the next program. The Battle of 
Books has proved conclusively its effective- 
ness in promoting more reading, wider read- 
ing, and knowledge of authors, titles, and 
situations in children’s books, among the 
pupils enrolled in the Chicago elementary 
schools. School spirit runs high when a team 
appears on the program. The student body 
listens to the broadcast in the school audi- 
torium. Heroes from this reading group are 
as prominent in the school as those from ath- 
letiés. 

As the audio-visual program progresses li- 
brarians should take a leading cooperative 
role. If we don’t we will find the school ad- 
ministrator will possibly delegate only cata- 
loging and classifying to the library, which 
too often is considered merely the clerical 
service. The library is definitely the focal 
sphere for the development of audio-visual 
aids service and all of us should seize the 
opportunity when it is offered to us. 
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Cataloging Audio-Visual Materials 


By Leonard F. Paine * 


TH development of the use of audio- 

visual materials in the Seattle area dur- 
ing the last two years has been phenomenal. 
As an example, the King County Schools In- 
structional Materials Department, then five 
years old, was booking about 400 films per 
month in 1946; 1947 showed an average of 
just under 1,000; and in 1948 it ran ovet 
1,600 bookings per month. The Seattle Pub- 
lic Library started a film program less than 
two years ago and is now unable to keep 
abreast of requests for materials. Similarly, 
commercial film libraries are hard pressed to 
keep up with demand. 

A look into the future makes it obvious 
that the surge toward projected materials has 
barely begun. The University of Washington 
is establishing an audio-visual center which 
it hopes to have in operation this fall. The 
Seattle Film Council is preparing a campaign 
to acquaint club and organization program 
chairmen with the large amount of material 
available locally and nationally. In the last 
few months manufacturers have started 
bringing out new lightweight projectors for 
use with audiences of a hundred or less, at 
a cost of about half that of the standard 
equipment. More projectors, more audiences, 
more programs, more film bookings. This 
gives rise to a situation demanding immedi- 
ate attention. 

During the spring of 1947, a project of 
listing the known organizations in Seattle 
having 16mm motion pictures for loan or 
rent was undertaken. There were numerous 
sources in Seattle where good films could be 
obtained, in many instances free of charge. 
The problem was to acquaint program chair- 
men and projector owners with these film 
distributors. Sixty-three elusive sources fin- 
ally were briefly annotated in a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, generally surprising those 
who had been using films for years. Since 
then an additional thirty-five have been added 
to the list, with no indication as to how many 
more sources remain to be discovered in 
Seattle. 

It was soon evident that this bulletin was 
not the answer to the problem of obtaining 





* Film Librarian, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man; formerly Coordinator of King County Schools In- 
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films. It was all very well to know which 
organizations had films to loan, but it was 
time-consuming to have to contact each to 
find what subjects and titles it had. Also, 
the nature of the organization was too often 
misleading as to type of films possessed; 
e.g., an oil company had a good collection of 
sport films, an insurance company distributed 
a large group including church music, an 
automobile company loaned a number of 
films on national parks. The obvious answer 
was some kind of union catalog of the 1500- 
odd films locally available. 


Standard Form 


Before cataloging could be undertaken, a 
standard main-entry form had to be de- 
veloped for these motion pictures. A ques- 
tion immediately arose—why not include 
other instructional materials, such as flat pic- 
tures, models, recordings, in determining this 
standard main entry, since the vast majority 
of the sources distribute more than the single 
material? These, then, were kept in mind 
during the evolution of the following form. 

In order to determine the necessary con- 
tent of an entry, several hundred catalogs of 
educational institutions, commercial film li- 
braries, film sponsors, and bibliographic com- 
pilations were examined. Since every catalog 
used a different format, the relevant informa- 
tion had to be selected and arranged on the 
entry card in a logical manner. 

The first decision which had to be made 
was whether or not to use the 3” x 5” stand- 
ard size library card. Experimentation found 
this to be too small for adequate descriptions 
of many of the materials, unless the informa- 
tion could be printed. But since most cards 
will have to be individually typed, at least 
for the immediate future, the 4” x 6” size had 
to be adopted. A point of caution—these 
cards must be die cut. Machine cut cards vary 
in size from batch to batch, making filing 
difficult. 

The suggestion was made and adopted to 
use colored cards for the various types of ma- 
terials or information to be compiled. These 
were as follows: 


a. Buff for motion pictures—typing on buff 
being the most legible combination and motion 
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pictures probably the libraries’ largest group of 
materials at present. 

b. White for filmstrips. There was some dis- 
cussion as to whether white should be used for 
filmstrips or graphics. The graphic file would be 
developed primarily by the individual teacher, and 
if properly cataloged would be of considerable 
size. For this reason, it was at first thought that 
white, being most easily obtained, should used 
for the graphics. However, this standard card was 
developed principally for the use of audio-visual 
centers, with the possibility of adoption by the in- 
dustry which would publish the cards in printed 
form. Since the quantity of filmstrips ranks with 
motion pictures in the average audio-visual center, 
and since the probability of cards ever being printed 
for graphic materials is extremely remote, it was 
decided to use the white for filmstrips. 


c. Blue for slides, including 2” x 3”’s, 3%” x 
4”’s, microscopic, and stereoscopic. 

d. Canary yellow for graphics, including flat 
pictures, Opaque strips, graphs, charts, posters, and 
maps. 

e. Cherry for 3-dimensional objects, such as 
specimens, models, packets, dioramas. 

f. Salmon for resources, such as excursions, field 
trips, museums, and resource visitors. 

g. Green for sound, such as disc recordings and 
transcriptions, magnetic recordings, radio pro- 
grams, and television. 


Except for the first two, the color choices 
were rather arbitrary, depending upon colors 
presently being used and on standard availa- 
bility. 











02 8 15 55 

1 | 913 (jh-c,ad) 

2 ANCIENT WORLD INHERITANCE 

3 10min 16mm sound b&w guide 1946 

5 Relation of the achievements of ancient civilizations to institutions of 
the modern world. How such everyday articles as textiles, paper, agri- 
cultural implements, and machines, and institutions like writing and 
organized law are inherited from the cultures of the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, and other ancient peoples 

The film was produced with the cooperation of the Oriental Institute 

of the University of Chicago, under the direct (over) 

USE: For any unit requiring an appreciation of ancient civilization, 
and for setting the stage for a study of early Mediterranean 
civilizations 

PROD: Coronet 

DIST: Craig Visual Aids, $45 

LOAN: KCS Film Library, free loan through a county school, 
Wash. St. College, $1.50 

Wilson LFP 4-21-48 

0 8 
8 supervision of Richard A. Parker of the Institute’s staff. The Oriental 

Institute’s priceless collection of ancient art objects, tools, jewelry, 

coins, and other objects, as well as its reconstructions of ancient build- 

ings, were drawn upon in the production of this film 
15 1. Civilization, Ancient 
2. Culture 
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The card illustrated is a sample main entry, 
showing both front and ve:so. The numbers 
outside the borders of the card represent 
tabular key settings and line spacings. 


The number in the upper left corner repre- 
sents, in this case, the Dewey class number of 
this particular film. The Library of Congress 
or other class system may be desired. How- 
ever, the value of this number is rather minor, 
since the materials are very unlikely to be 
filed or shelved in accordance with it. If the 
material is ordered from the library by a code 
number, the code number may be substituted 
in this position. This location was chosen for 
the number in order to agree with standard 
library notation for books. 

If a subject heading must be used on this 
card, it should be located on the first line at 
the 15th space. However, a preferable system 
of indicating subjects will be described later 
in the over-all cataloging process. 

The notation in the upper right corner 
designates the approximate grade level at 
which the material can be effectively used. 
The following are abbreviations which may 
be used: 


Grades: 
p —primary—lst to 3rd 
el—elementary—4th to 6th 
jh—junior high—7th to 9th 
sh—senior high—10th to 12th 
c —college 
tr —trade school 
ad—adult 
forum 


Primary through college may be treated as a 
series, noting only the two extremes of grade 
level and joining with a hyphen. However, 
ad, tr and/or forum should be separated from 
the series and each other by commas, but 
without leaving spaces in between. 

The first item of the collation denotes run- 
ning time of motion pictures, sound film- 
strips, recordings, or the number of frames 
or pictures for silent filmstrips, slides, or flat 
picture series. Many catalogs indicated length 
of motion pictures in reels. However, ‘2, 3, 
or 4 reels” are actually on a single reel so that 
this terminology is often confusing to the 
borrower. Also, a reel of silent film runs 
half again as long as a reel of sound. In ad- 
dition, the reader will notice that the space 
has been omitted between “10” and “min.” 
Eliminating the spaces within each item of 
the collation, makes commas unnecessary be- 
tween the items. 

The second item in the collation indicates 
the size of the material, the notation depend- 
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ing upon the kind of material being cata- 
loged. 


Motion pictures —8mm, 16mm, 35mm 


Filmstrips —35mm or 16mm, single or 
double frame 

Slides —2x2, std (standard 3% x4), 
micro 

Graphics —actual dimensions 

Objects —approximate dimensions 

Sound —specify type; i.e., rec (record- 


ing—78 r.p.m.), trans (tran- 
scriptions—33% r.p.m.), wire, 
tape, radio, or telev (televi- 
sion) 


The reader should note here that it is unneces- 
sary to specify after 16mm whether the mate- 
rial is a motion picture or a filmstrip, since 
the color code of the card shows this. 

The third item of the collation specifies 
whether motion pictures or filmstrips are sil- 
ent or sound. Also, the fourth item indicates 
whether the material is in color or b&w (black 
and white). 

If any kind of teaching or forum aid for 
the use of this particular material is available, 
the word guide is shown in the collation. The 
final notation in this group is the date the 
material was produced. 

The first paragraph below the collation is 
an exact description of the actual contents of 
the film. It should be noticed that the first 
phrase gives an overview of the entire film 
and the following phrases detail the contents 
of the film step by step. When referring to 
what the fi/m does, subject and verb should 
be omitted, since they are understood, any- 
way; e.g., instead of reading ‘“The film illus- 
trates the achievement of the ancient civiliza- 
tions,” the entry as shown in the sample is 
sufficient. When referring to the action of 
something in the film, the participial form of 
the verb should be used; e.g., “The teacher 
showing the student how to use the catalog.”’ 

The second paragraph of the contents in- 
cludes items of interest about the material; 
e.g., that the editor is a well known authority 
on the subject, that the film is one of a series, 
the name of a particular music score used as 
a background, the reason for producing the 
film. 

The sample also illustrates the continua- 
tion of the contents at line 8 on the back of 
the card. If there is insufficient space on the 
front of the card for all the information, 
enough room should be left at the bottom for 
the USE and the sources, continuing only the 
contents to the back of the title card. 

(Continued on page 711) 
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Books on Minority Groups for 
High Schools 


By Mabel E. Jackman * 


S Been, bibliography was originally com- 

piled for the College Study in Inter- 
group Relations sponsored by the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. Many of 
these books were used in experimental units 
in social science, science, and English classes 
in junior and senior high schools. 


In testing the results of different ap- 
proaches to the improvement of intergroup 
attitudes, vicarious experience through fic- 
tion and biography gave more favorable re- 
sults than the use of factual material only. 
It is a much easier approach to plan and sup- 
ervise than the actual experiences with mem- 
bers of other groups. 

The majority of the books on this list are 
the fiction and biography which make an 
emotional appeal to the reader. Books 
marked with “j” are for junior high school. 
Those marked with ‘'s’” are for the mature 
reader in the eleventh and twelfth grades. It 
would be advisable for the teacher or librar- 
ian to read them before recommending them 
to individuals. A few books have been 
marked ““T”’ to indicate that they are intended 
for the teacher. A very few are listed which 
are not recommended at all. 

Some books of the factual type have been 
included to furnish background for the stu- 
dent whose interest has been aroused by the 
fiction and biography. 

Each book has been read with the follow- 
ing in mind: Does it present a fair picture of 
the group depicted? Even though it is not 
typical of a racial, religious, or national group 
as a whole it may help in the understanding 
of some social or economic stratum of that 
minority. Does it give the reader an under- 
standing of the problems confronting such 
individuals and evoke a feeling of sympathy ? 
Are the characters real or stereotypes ? 

The list is incomplete for two reasons. No 
books have been included which have not 
been read by the compiler. Some areas such 
as immigrants from Europe have been 
touched very lightly while others, such as 
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Protestant-Catholic and economic levels, have 
not been included at all. 


Immi ‘grants 


Fiction 
j Jupson, C. I. Petar’s Treasure. 
1946. 
Contrasts life in Dalmatia and the American gulf 
coast in the early 1900's. Difficulties of adjusting to 
the new ways and the pride in the new country. 


MACLEAN, K. A. Mama's Bank Account. 
Kathryn Forbes (pseud) Harcourt, 1943. 
Oo 


Warm sketches a Norwegian-American family 
in San Francisco. 


Houghton, 


al 


RoLvaAaG, O. E. Giants in the Earth. 
1927. 
A Norwegian family faces great hardships in 
settling in the Midwest. Difficulties of adjusting to 
a new environment. 


Harper, 


Biography 
CHRISTOWE, STOYAN. This Is My Country. 
Carrick, 1938. 
The author came to this country from Macedonia 
at the age of thirteen. 


DE Jonc, D. C. With a Dutch Accent. Har- 
per, 1944. 

The first half covers the author's childhood in the 
Netherlands, the second his experiences when he 
first came to the United States. The difficulties of 
adjusting to a new country and language are brought 
out. 


LOGAN, MILLA. Bring Along Laughter. Ran- 
dom, 1947. 
A Serbian family in San Francisco in the years 
following the earthquake. Many traditions and cus 
toms of the homeland were kept in the new country, 
but with an increasing conformity to American ways 
PAPASHVILY, GEORGE and HELEN. Anything 
Can manese. Harper, 1945. 

George Papashvily came from Georgia in Russia. 
Amusing account of meeting bewildering situations in 


America. 
Drama 
VAN DrRUTEN, JOHN. I Remember Mama. 
Harcourt, 1945. 
Play based on Mama's Bank Account. 
Factual 
ApaMIc, Louis. From Many Lands. Harper, 


1940. 
Problems of immigrants told through the medium 
of stories of individuals. 


SEABROOK, W. B. These Foreigners. Harcourt, 
1938. 

Various foreign-born groups. 

through the eyes of individuals. 


Problems seen 
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Negro Americans 


Fiction 
ALLEE, M. H. Great Tradition. 
1937. 

A group of white graduate students at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago share an apartment. A Negro student 
who works for them is also in the same laboratory. 
Good understanding of the difficulties for both the 
Negro student in a large university and the Negro 
college. 


s CARTER, HODDING. 
1944, 
Rising racial tension and fear in a Southern town. 
For mature readers. Read before recommending. 


Cook, F. F. Mrs. Palmer's Honey. Doubleday, 
1946, 
Negroes in St. Louis. Honey Hoop becomes a war 
worker and a C.I.O. enthusiast. More a labor than 
a race story. 


j Corey, PAut. Shad Haul. Morrow, 1947. 
Shad fishing on the Hudson. Two boys try fishing 
to earn money for college. Idea of a cooperative de- 
velops. Negro father and son are among the fisher- 
man. 
Fast, Howarp. Freedom Road. Duell, 1944. 
North Carolina in Reconstruction days, A _ short 
lived, successful attempt of Negroes and whites to 
work together to improve conditions. 


Star Pointed North. 


Houghton, 


Winds of Fear. Rinehart, 


FULLER, EDMOND. Har- 
per, 1946. 
A novel about Frederick Douglass through 1877. 


Closely parallels his biography. 


J 


Harris, B. K. Janey Jeems. Doubleday, 1946. 

The long happy marriage of Jeems and Janey West 

as they struggle to raise a family and to acquire land 

in the North Carolina hills to pass from ‘‘heir to 

heir."" Dialect may bother some readers. No mention 
that the characters are Negroes. 


HARRIS, MARK. Trumpet to the World. Rey- 
nal, 1946. 
Willie Jim from his birth through his experiences 
in the army. He does much thinking about racial 
problems. 


& 


j Hayes, Ftorence. Skid. Houghton, 1948. 
Skid and his family move from Georgia to Con- 
necticut where he is the only Negro boy in the school. 
Through a play and baseball he makes a place for 
himself in his class. 


HEDDEN, W. T. Other Room. Crown, 1947. 
Nina Latham of an old Virginia family goes to 

New Orleans to teach in a college, learning that it 
is for Negroes after her arrival. She stays and gradu- 
ally loses her prejudice. Not sensational but provoca- 
tive. 

j JACKSON, Jesse. Anchor Man. 
Continues the story of Charley. He is a senior and 

a member of the student council. New school prob- 

lems arise with the admission of a group of Negroes. 

Track team plays an important part. 


j JACKSON, JeEssE. Call Me Charley. 
1945. : : 
Charley is the only Negro in the high school. A 
group of his classmates try to overcome the prejudices 
of their elders. 


j LaNc, Don. Strawberry Roan. Oxford, 1946. 

Appealing story of a boy and a race horse. Only 

the illustrations and one mention indicate the boy is 
colored. 


s Lewis, SINCLAIR. 
House, 1947. 
Neil Kingsblood discovers that he is one thirty- 
second Negro and ‘‘resigns from the white race.’’ An 
exposition of a thesis rather than a novel. Improb- 
able but thought provoking. 


we 


Harper, 1947. 


Harper, 


Kingsblood Royal. Random 
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MEANS, F. C. Great Day in the Morning. 
Houghton, 1946. 

Present day story of a Negro girl who decides to 
study nursing. She attends Tuskegee while George 
Washington Carver is there. 

MEANS, F.C. Shuttered Windows. 
1938. 

A Negro girl from Minneapolis goes to live with 
her grandmother in South Carolina. 

Miers, E. S. Big Ben. Westminster, 1942. 

Ben Jackson goes to a ‘“‘white university,’’ plays 
football, and eventually becomes a singer. Based on 
the life of Paul Robeson. Good depiction of the 
obstacles confronting the talented Negro. 

s Norway, N.S. Chequer Board, by Nevil Shute 
(pseud). Morrow, 1947. 

When John Turner learns that he has not more 
than a year to live he decides to look up three soldiers 
who had shared a hospital ward with him. One is 
an American Negro who has since married an English 
girl. Another is married to a Burmese girl. The 
essential similarities of peoples are stressed. 

T Petry, ANN. Street. Houghton, 1946. 

Lutie Johnson lives in Harlem with her eight-year- 
old son. Shows the effect of sordid living conditions 
due to segregation, which forces slum conditions on 
even the Negro of a higher economic level. Not for 
high school students. 

s Pope, EpitH. Colcorton. Scribner, 1944. 

Florida family that has Negro ancestry unknown to 
the present generation. Tragedy follows when Jared 
learns this. 

s SMITH, LILLIAN. Strange Fruit. World, 1947. 

The deep South in the years following the first 
world war. Love affair between a white man and a 
colored girl. Attitudes and mob spirit well depicted. 

SUMNER, C. R. Quality. Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. 

Excellent, moving story of a Negro girl, who ap- 
peared white, in Mississippi. A sympathetic under- 
standing of both races. 


j Swirt, H. H. Railroad to Freedom. Harcourt, 
1932. 
Novel on the life of Harriet Tubman, the Negro 
“‘Moses’’ who helped so many to escape by the 
Underground Railroad. 


Tunis, J. R. All American. Harcourt, 1942. 
Football story in a large city high school. Ronny 
Perry transfers from his private school as a protest 
against discrimination. Later the race question arises 
when the team has a chance to play a Southern 
school. 


WHEATON, E. L. F. 
ton, 1941. 
Story of Negroes in a Texas city. Told in dialect. 
Characters are stereotypes. Not recommended. 


Wuirney, P. A. Willow Hill. Reynal, 1947. 
A group of high school students work to solve 
interracial problems rising from a Negro housing proj- 
ect in the community. Good explanation of how 
prejudices arise. 


Houghton, 


Mr. George’s Joint. Dut- 


Biography 


BARTLETT, R. M. They Did Something about 
It. Association Press, 1929. 
p. 72-82, a biography of Mary McLeod Bethune. 


BONTEMPS, A. W. We Have Tomorrow. 
Houghton, 1945. 

Biographies of twelve Negroes who have achieved 
success in unusual lines: E. S. Campbell, B. J. 
Trasmell, Dean Dixon, S. G. Watkins, Douglas 
Watson, E. M. May, Hazel Scott, A. P. Henry, 
J. E. LuValle, Benjamin Davis, M. E. Blount, 
H. R. Cayton. 


CUNNINGHAM, VIRGINIA. Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar and His Song. Dodd, 1947. 
Biography of the poet which brings out the diffi- 
culties a Negro faces in gaining recognition of his 
ability and his work. 
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EmMBREE, E. R. Thirteen against the Odds. 
Viking, 1944. 

Short biographies. M. M. Bethune, Richard 
Wright, C. S. Johnson, Walter White, G. W. Car- 
ver, Langston Hughes, Marian Anderson, W. E. B. 
Du Bois, M. W. Johnson, W. G. Sill, A. P. Ran- 
dolph, Joe Louis, Paul Robeson. 

GRAHAM, SHIRLEY, and Lipscoms, G. D. Dr. 
George Washington Carver. Messner, 1944. 

Written for younger readers than the biography by 
Holt. 

GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. There Was Once a Slave. 
Messner, 1947. 
Biography of Frederick Douglass, for senior high 
school. More interesting than the novel by Fuller. 
s Hott, RACKHAM. George Washington Carver. 
Doubleday, 1943. we 
Outstanding biography of a great Negro scientist. 
s HuGHEs, LANGSTON. Big Sea. Knopf, 1940. 

Autobiography of the Negro poet. 

FisHER, D. F. C. and KAUFMAN, ENIT. Ameri- 
can Portraits. Holt, 1946. 

Brief sketches by Dorothy Canfield Fisher to stress 
contributions of individuals of minority groups, in- 
clude Paul Robeson, Marian Anderson, Joe Louis. 

HuroK, S. Impresario. Random, 1946. 

Reminiscences of the author's career and the musi- 
cians he has koown. P. 237-261 are on Marian 
Anderson. He discusses discrimination and how they 
have tried to combat it. 

Lutz, P. H. Rising above Color. Association 
Press, 1943. ; 

Short biographies. G. W. Carver, Marian Ander- 
son, W. E. B. Du Bois, R. R. Norton, S. C. Ta¥lor, 
Richard Allen, Frederick Douglass, D. H. Williams, 
B. T. Washington, Roland Hayes, P. L. Dunbar, 
J. W. Johnson, Walter White. 

MILLER, MARGERY. Joe Louis: American. Cur- 
rent Books, 1945. 

Readable biography. 

ROBINSON, BRADLEY. Dark Companion. Mc- 
Bride, c1947. 

Biography of Matthew Henson, the Negro who 
went with Peary to the North Pole because, said 
Peary, “I can’t get along without him.’’ Exciting 
story of Arctic exploration. 


THOMPSON, E. B. American Daughter. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 

A Negro growing up in a North Dakota town met 
very little prejudice. Contrast with situation in city 
is marked. 

VEHANEN, Kost1. Marian Anderson. Whit- 
tlesey House, 1941. 

Biography by her accompanist. 

s Wire, WALTER. Man Called White. Viking, 
1948. 

“Autobiography of a man who chose to remain a 
Negro.’’ A record of the work done by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
as well. Remarkably free from bitterness. 


Wuite, W. L. Lost Boundaries. Harcourt, 
c1948. ‘ 

Albert Johnston had been brought up in New 
Hampshire as a ‘“‘white’’ boy but learned at sixteen 
that he was “‘colored.’’ The effects on him and on 
his family are movingly presented. The effects are 
psychological rather than sociological, for the com- 
munity continues to accept them. 


Drama, Poetry 


Brown, S. A. Negro Caravan. Dryden Press, 
1941. 
A selection of the literary work of Negro writers. 
CULLEN, COUNTEE. On These I Stand. Har- 
per, 1947. 
A collection of his best poems which he selected 
from his nine volumes before his death. 
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s D’UsseEAu, ARNAUD, and Gow, JAMES. Deep 


5 


or 


T 


Are the Roots. Scribner, 1946. 

Drama about a Negro officer who returns from the 
war to the Southern town where he grew up. Various 
attitudes are depicted and the problems posed but no 
answers given. 


SwiFt, H. H. North Star Shining. Morrow, 
1947. 
Narrative poem of the Negro’s part in the United 
States. Well illustrated. Could be adapted to choral 
reading. 


Factual 


BEECHER, JOHN. All Brave Sailors. Fischer, 
1945. 

The story of the §. S. Booker T. Washington which 

was manned by a mixed crew with a Negro captain. 


BONTEMPS, A. W. Story of the Negro. Knopf, 
1948. 
History of the Negro in the United States with a 
brief survey of Negro civilization in Africa. 


BONTEMPS, A. W., and Conroy, JACK. They 
Seek a City. Doubleday, 1945. 
The Negro migration from the South with the diffi 
culties and problems it has raised. Emphasis on the 
twentieth century. 


CONRAD, EARL. Jim Crow America. Duell, 
1947. 
A white newspaperman who has worked on Negro 
papers discusses the entire problem of Negro-white 
relationship. Readable and provocative. 


Du Bois, W. E. B. World and Africa. Viking, 
1947. 
“An inquiry into the part Africa has played in 
world history.’’ Stresses the culture of Africa and its 
influence from prehistoric times to the modern era. 


FEDERAL WRITERS Project. Lay My Burden 
Down; a Folk History of Slavery; ed. by B. A. 
Botkin. University of Chicago Press, 1945. 

Memories of Civil War and Reconstruction days 
collected from interviews with former slaves. 


HALSEY, MARGARET. Color Blind. Simon, 
1946. 

Experiences in running an interracial canteen in 
New York during the war. Straightforward writing 
on racial issues. Read before recommending to high 
school students. 


LOGAN, R. W. What the Negro Wants. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1944. 
Fourteen Negro leaders, representing left-wing, 
right-wing, and moderate points of view have tried to 
answer the question of what the Negro wants today. 


LOGAN, SPENCER. Negro’s Faith in America. 
Macmillan, 1946. 
Condemned by the Negro press for its ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’’ attitude. May serve as an introduction to the 
problem. 


" LUMPKIN, K. D. Making of a Southerner. 


Knopf, 1947. 

Autobiography. The author depicts clearly the 
traditional Southern culture in which she grew up 
and her participation in the movements for better 
interracial understanding. 


Moon, BUCKLIN, ed. Primer for White Folks. 
Doubleday, 1945. 

“An attempt to present a general picture of the 
Negro—his backgrounds, his relationship with whites, 
his everyday denial of first-class citizenship, and what 
he really wants in American life.’’ Preface. 


OTTLEY, Rot. New World A-Coming. Hough- 
ton, 1943. 
“‘An intimately detailed story of Negro life.’’ A 
reporter's job with the main emphasis on Harlem as 
presenting examples of most of the problems. 
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SMITH, RuTH. White Man's Burden. Van- 
guard, 1946. 

Ruth Smith, blonde, white, Protestant, taught in 
Negro mission schools in the South, She is keenly 
aware of the problems of the ‘‘Negro world’’ and the 
responsibility of the white group for this. 

WHITE, W. F. Rising Wind. Doubleday, 1945. 

Discussion and reporting on the Negroes in our 
armed forces during the war. Attitude of some offi- 
cers in producing racial friction. 


Spanish-Americans 
Fiction 


ANGELO, VALENTI. Paradise Valley. Viking, 
1940. 
A Mexican family living in southwestern United 
States. 
Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. Viking, 1940. 
A blue willow plate is the only treasure of Janey 
Larkin, whose family are migrant workers from the 
“dust bowl.’’ She finds a friend in Lupe Romero, 
a Mexican girl, and finally a house where the family 
may live ‘‘as long as we want to."’ 
MEANS, F.C. Teresita of the Valley. Hough- 
ton, 1943. 
Teresita moves with her family to Denver and goes 
to high school. At first she is ashamed of her Spanish 
speaking background but eventually becomes proud 


of it. 
Japanese 
Fiction 
EMERY, ANNE. Tradition. Vanguard, 1946. 


Japanese-American family moves into a conserva- 
tive Chicago suburb. Tensions arise in the high 
school but eventually the student body evolves a real 
sense of democracy. 

KEHOE, KAREN. City in the Sun. Dodd, 1946. 

The Maricopa relocation center and its effects on 
the individuals told through the story of the Matsuki 
family, father, mother, and high school age son, 
Coke. 

MEANS, F.C. Moved-Outers. Houghton, 1943. 

Moving story of a family of Japanese-Americans. 
Sue and Kim are high school seniors in December, 
1941. Popular in junior and senior high school. 

Wynpb, OswaLp. Black Fountains. Doubleday, 
1947. 

A Japanese girl educated in the United States re- 
turns home before Pearl Harbor. She struggles against 
imperialistic trend in her family. 


Bio graph y 


MARTIN, R. G. Boy from Nebraska. 
1946. 

Biography of Ben Kuroki, the first Nisei to be in 
the air corps in the Pacific area. Emphasis is on the 
struggle against race prejudice. The difficult position 
of the Japanese-American soldier both during the war 
and in the immediate postwar period. 

MATSUMOTO, TORU and MARION OLIVE LER- 
RIGO. A Brother Is a Stranger. Day, 1946. 

Autobiography of a Japanese who was a fugitive 
from Japan because of his liberalism. Excellent under- 
standing of both Japanese and American character. 


Harper, 


Factual 


MCWILLIAMS, CAREY. Prejudice: 
Americans. Little, 1940. 
The facts about the treatment of the Japanese- 
Americans after Pearl Harbor. 
OKUBO, MINE. Citizen 13660. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 
Sketches and brief comment by an artist who was 
in two of the centers for Japanese-Americans. Text 
is free from bitterness. 


Japanese 


1949 


Chinese-Americans 
Fiction 

LIN, YUTANG, Chinatown Family. Day, c1948. 
A novel about-the Tom Fong family of New York 
from the time the mother and the younger children 
arrive from China. Sympathetic portrayal of all, in- 
cluding the Italian daughter-in-law. Of limited 

appeal, 


Biography 


Lowe, PARDEE. Father and Glorious Descend- 
ant. Little, 1943. 

Autobiography. Lowe grew up in a suburb of San 
Francisco. Father was more ‘‘westernized’’ than most 
of the Chinese and conflicts between the generations 
were settled more easily then in many homes of the 
foreign-born. 


Factual 


COLMAN, ELIZABETH. Chinatown, U.S.A. Day, 
1946. 

Very brief history of the Chinese in the United 
States and a large section of photographs of Chinese- 
Americans and Chinatowns. 

Guick, Cart. Shake Hands with the Dragon. 
Whittlesey House, 1941, 

A journalist and social worker tells of life in 
Chinatown in New York City. Shows how the Chi- 
nese keep many of their patterns of living while con- 


forming to the ways of an American city. Amusing, 
interesting. 
GLICK, CARL. Three Times I Bow. Whittlesey 


House, 1943. 
More about New York’s Chinatown. The central 
character is Kung who was in the United States 


Army. 


Indians 
Fiction 
ARMER, L. A. Dark Circle of Branches. Long- 
mans, 1933. 

Navaho boy and his uncle, the medicine man. 
Many legends retold in the story. Includes the ‘‘long 
march’’ when the Navahos were moved into exile 
during the Civil War period. 

ARMER, L.A. Waterless Mountain. Longmans, 
1931. 

Navaho boy aspires to be a medicine man. Good 
portrayal of Indian life and beliefs but of limited 
appeal. 

ArNowD, E.tiott. Blood Brother. Duell, 1947. 

Cochise, Apache chief, and Jeffords, peacemaker 
and Indian agent, are the leading characters. Sympa- 
thetic portrayal of Indian cause. Theme that all men 
are blood brothers. 

FULLER, Iota. Loon Feather. Harcourt, 1940. 

Novel about an Indian girl, daughter of Tecumseh. 
A time of adjustment to changing ways for the In- 
dian. Much of the story takes place at Mackinac. 

FULLER, IoLA. Shining Trail. Duell, 1943. 

The Indian rebellion against the treachery of the 
whites at the time of Black Hawk’s War. 

Gates, Doris. North Fork. Viking, 1945. 

Drew Saunders spends a year in North Fork, a 
lumber mill village whose population is largely In- 
dian. He loses his prejudices and becomes a close 
friend of an Indian classmate. 

LAURITZEN, JONREED. Arrows into the Sun. 
Knopf, 1943. 

Navaho Indians in the period when the Mormons 
were spreading into their territory. Sympathetic treat- 
ment of the Indians. 


MCNICHOLS, C. L. Crazy Weather. Macmillan, 
1944, 


Two boys, one white and one Indian, travel to- 
gether through the Mohave country during a period 
of hot ‘‘crazy’’ weather. Sympathetic picture. 
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MEANS, F. C. Whispering Girl. 
1941. 

Venai, a Hopi girl of today, is so shy that she 
rarely speaks aloud outside the family circle but 
she gains courage to talk to the village when the 
family honor is at stake. Good picture of customs. 

Moon, GRACE. Singing Sands. Doubleday, 
1936. 

Piki, a Navaho girl, comes back to her home after 
five years in a government school. 

SHEPARD, ODELL and W. O. SHEPARD. Hold- 
fast Gaines. Macmillan, 1946. 

A long historical novel covering the period of the 
Revolution and the early 1800's. The hero is an 
Indian who tries to bring peace between the races. 


Houghton, 


™. 


™“ 


_ 


Biography 
BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE. Long Lance. 
Rinehart, 1929. 

Autobiography of a chief of the Blackfeet Indians. 
Comparison of the way of life of the Indian of the 
Northwest plains and of the white men. 

CoBLENTZ, C. C. Seguoya. Longmans, 1946. 

Biography of the Indian who invented the Chero- 
kee alphabet. 

LINDERMAN, F. B. American. Day, c1930. 

Life story of Plenty-Coups, chief of the Crow In- 
dians, as told to Linderman. Excellent picture of the 
life of the Plains Indians. 

j Wirson, W. E. Shooting Star. Rinehart, c1942. 

Biography of Tecumseh. 


Factual 


HANNuM, A. P. Spin a Silver Dollar. 
1945. 

The Lippincotts bought an Indian trading post at 
Wide Ruins, Arizona, and spent four years there. 
Very understanding portrayal of the Indians, espe- 
cially the little boy who did paintings. 


Viking, 


Jewish Americans 
Fiction 
j ABRAHAMS, R.D. Mr. Benjamin's Sword. Jew- 
ish Publication Society, 1948. 

Story of the escape of Mr. Benjamin, the Secretary 
of State of the Confederacy told by the fifteen year old 
boy who accompanied him. Overemphasizes his being 
Jewish. 

s ASCH, SHALOM. East River. Putnam, 1946. 

Forty-eighth street in New York in the early part 
of this century with its mixture of nationalities and 
religions. Jewish and Catholic predominate. 


s COOK, FANNIE. Storm against the 
Doubleday, 1948. 
The Kleinmen family of St. Louis from 1904 to 
1946. Problems arise from conflicts within the Jewish 
group as well as from contacts with the Gentile 
world. The growth of intolerance and discrimination 
and their essential unity. 


j GOLLOMB, JosEePH. That Year at Lincoln High. 
Macmillan, 1918. 
Religious prejudice in a public high school. Jim 
comes to like and understand the Jewish boy whom 
he disliked at first. 


s GRAHAM, GWETHALYN. 
Heaven. Lippincott, 1944. 
Erica Drake, of an old English-Canadian family, 
fell in love with Marc Reiser, a Jewish lawyer. 
Racial and religious intolerance well portrayed. 


s Hopson, Laura. Gentleman's 
Simon, 1947. 

To gather material for a series of articles on anti- 
Semitism Phil Green pretends to be Jewish. Vivid 
picture of discrimination as it affects the educated 
group, even those who pride themseives on tolerance. 


Wall. 


Earth and High 


Agreement. 
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Let Us Consider One 
Another. Appleton, 1945. 


5s LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE. 


Cecilia, convent bred daughter of a Catholic 
mother and a Protestant father, marries the son of a 
Jewish father and a Gentile mother. Racial and re- 
ligious prejudices are well reflected but story is 
weakened by overdrawn minor characters. 

s MILLER, ARTHUR. Focus. Reynal, 1945. 

The hero, personnel manager for a very anti-Semitic 
firm, finds new glasses make him look Jewish. He 
meets increasing discrimination and acquires sympathy 
for minorities. 

s NATHAN, ROBERT. Road of Ages. Knopf, 1935. 

Fantasy in which all the Jews are moving across 
Europe toward an exile in Mongolia. There are still 
the economic, national, and ideological divisions as 
in the countries from which they have come. 

ROSTEN, L. G. Education of H*y*m*a*n 
K*a*p*]*a*n. Harcourt, 1937. 

Humorous accounts of a night school for adults. 
Hyman Kaplan's love of America is evident through 
all his difficulties with language. 

T Sincia, Jo. Wasteland. Harper, c1946. 

Jake Brown's memories as he tells them to a 
psychiatrist. His denial of his religious and cultural 
background made him confused and ashamed. 

SINGER, J. F.G. This Festive Season. Harcourt, 
1943, 

A Jewish family in New York City. The story 
covers the period of the Passover. Discrimination in 
a faculty appointment at a university is a factor in 
the story. 

T Warp, M. J. Professor's Umbrella. 
House, c1948. 

University faculty. Anti-Semitism increases and be 

comes an important factor in events. 


Random 


Biography 


BARTLETT, R. M. They Did Something about It. 
Association Press, 1939. 
p. 61-72. Louis D. Brandeis. 
CHAGALL, BELLA. Burning Lights. 
Books, c1946. 

Reminiscences of the celebration of the Jewish holi 
days in Russia in the author's family during her 
childhood. 

Fast, H. M. Haym Salomon, Son of Liberty 
Messner, 1941. 

Biography of the patriot and broker who helped 
finance the American Revolution. 
FERBER, EDNA. Peculiar Treasure. 

1939. 

Autobiography. Although in her childhood she 
met very little discrimination, she is conscious of the 
need for greater understanding. 

s LEWISOHN, Lupwic. Up Stream. 
1922. 
Autobiography of a writer. For mature students. 
Lotz, F. H. Distinguished American Jews. 
Association Press, 1945. 

Short biographies. A. S. Ochs, Lillian Wald, 
Charney Vladek, S. S. Wise, C. P. Steinmetz, Fannie 
Hurst, Paul Muni, Yehudi Menuhin, Joseph Gold 
berger, Carl Maennle, Felix Adler, L. D. Brandeis. 

MANNERS, WILLIAM. Father and the Angels. 
Dutton, 1947. 

Father was the rabbi in Zanesville, Ohio, beloved 
by Jew and Gentile alike. Warm, humorous reminis 
cences. 


Schocken 


Doubleday, 


Liveright, 


s SOLOMON, H. G. Fabric of My Life. Bloch, 
1947. 
Autobiography of the founder of the National 
Council of Jewish Women. 
Drama 
ZANGWILL, IsRAEL. Melting Pot. Macmillan, 
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Jewish life and ideals in America. 
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Factual 


Apamic, Louis. From Many Lands. 
1940. 
p. 3-52. Story of a Jewish doctor. 
j Fircu, F.M. One God. Lothrop, 1944. _ 
Elementary presentation of three religious beliefs, 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant. Well illustrated 
with photographs. 


Harper, 


General 


Fiction 
ALLEE, M. H. House. Houghton, 1944. 


A group of graduate students at the University of 
Chicago live in a cooperative house. The fact that 
one is Chinese causes prejudice in one neighborhood. 
Some of the characters in The Great Tradition appear. 


j BrYANT, Bernice. Trudy Terrill, High School 
Freshman. Bobbs-Merrill, c1948. 

In a large high school in a Chicago suburb a group 

of students organize a cosmopolitan club to help fight 
racial intolerance. Good school story. 


FERNALD, H. C. Jonathan's Doorstep. 
mans, 1943. 
A descendant of an old American family gains 
understanding of the refugees from Europe and their 
contributions to this country. 


GOLLOMB, JosEPH. Tiger at City High. Har- 
court, 1946. 
Same setting as Up at City High but a better story. 


Up at City High. Hat- 


Long- 


j GOLLOMB, JOSEPH. 
court, 1945, ; 
A large city high school torn by intergroup ten- 

sions. 


j Jackson, C. P. All-Conference Tackle, Cro- 
well, 1947. 
One football season at the University of Michigan. 
Barry Shane, from a New England prep school, is 
at first prejudiced against the Polish guard, Kolo, 
but learns to respect and like him. 


MCLELLAN, M. B. Within Our Gates. Harper, 
1940. 
A collection of stories and short essays about vari- 
ous minorities. 


j MEANS, F. C. Assorted Sisters. 
c1947, 

Mary Locke, whose father is head of a setllement 
house, Chinese Mei-Lei, and Spanish Marita are the 
“assorted sisters’’ in a Denver high school. Many 
groups use the settlement house and come to work 
together harmoniously. 


Mitter, J. D. Wish for Tomorrow. 
1948. 

Jo Seymour and Taffy Mott, Americans, Margarita 
Salazar from the Philippines, and Kristin Valborg 
from Norway share a tent and become friends at the 
International Camp for Senior Scouts. A better story 
than Hemisphere Camp, by Thomas. 


Houghton, 


Dodd, 


SHAW, HARRY and RutH Davis, eds. Ameri- 
cans One and All. Harper, c1947. 


Short stories about various minority groups in the 
United States. 


WALDEN, A. E. Gateway. Morrow, 1946. 
Peyton, a spoiled rich girl, and Mig, of Hungarian 
ancestry, are the principal characters in a story of 
school and winter sports. Peyton gains understanding 
of others who are different. 


WorTtH, KATHRYN. New Worlds for Josie. 
Doubleday, 1944. 

Two American girls at school in Switzerland find 
themselves the ‘‘outsiders’’ and must overcome preju- 
dices caused by the behavior of former American 
students. 


MAY 1949 


Factual 


BarucH, D. W. Glass House of Prejudice. 
Morrow, 1946. 
Excellent treatment of prejudice and suggestions for 
combating it. 


j BENEDICT, RUTH, and WELTFISH, GENE. In 
Henry's Backyard; the Races of Mankind. 
Schuman, c1948. 

Very simple presentation of information about 
races. Colored illustrations of the ‘‘comic book’’ 
type. 


j Evans, E. K. All about Us. Capitol, c1947. 
Simply presented facts about peoples, their begin- 
nings, variations in skin color, customs, and so forth. 
Humorously told. Useful for intermediate grades and 
junior high school. 


Huszar, G. B. Anatomy of Racial Intolerance. 
Wilson, 1946. 
Reference shelf. Good bibliographies. 


s McWiriiaMs, CarEy. Brothers under the Skin. 
Little, 1943. 
The history and treatment of the various non- 
Caucasian minorities in the United States and its 
possessions, 


POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE. 
judices. Harper, c1944., 
Good basic presentation of the formation and 
effects of prejudices and suggestions for attacking 
them. 


Probing Our Pre- 


STEGNER, WALLACE. 
1945. 
Pictures of various minority groups with a brief 
accompanying text. 


One Nation. Houghton, 


A recent report included the following bit of rare 
Americana, transcribed verbatim from the conver- 
sation of two fifth-grade girls waiting to have their 
bocks charged out: 


First Girl: Today was a terrible day in school. 
It seemed like fifteen hours until I caught 
sight of my so-called boy friend Homer, and 
then I brightened right up. 

Second Girl (to librarian): Maybe you think it's 
awful for her to have a boy friend, just in the 
fifth grade, but I have one too. 

First Girl: Oh, some girls have them in the 
second grade. 

“Overdue” 


San Diego, California, Public Library 


THE GREAT BOOKS 


In prideful panoply of printed page, 

They stand in serried volumes, row on row; 
Time's ageless tides that round them ebb and flow, 
A ceaseless struggle for survival wage. 
Philosopher and poet, saint and sage 

Alike, have given of themselves a part, 

The very essence of each mind and heart, 

To make up this so precious heritage. 

Immortal works of some frail, mortal pen, 
Eternal truths that live and live again! 


Davis S. MosEssoNn 
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Summer Reading—All Year Round 


By George K. Logan * 


SOME people think we in the Deep South 
have summer all the year. California and 
Florida would laugh at any such pretensions, 
but summer reading for youngsters of New 
Orleans has become a twelve-month project. 
While to boys and girls reading clubs mean 
three months of good times with good books, 
for our staff they mean plenty of hard work 
every month of the year. We have grown in 
ten years from a small, twenty-five member 
group to fourteen separate reading clubs, one 
in each section of the city. The 1948 mem- 
bership of 8,001 represented 173 different 
schools—public, private, epee 

Our staff has been guided by two central 
ideas: first, we need the broadest possible 
community base, and second, we need year- 
round promotion. Time and energy have 
gone into the development of both these 
ideas. To obtain official sponsorship for the 
summer reading program, we turned to the 
three large parent-teacher associations which 
cover the city. They keep our program before 
parents and teachers throughout the year—we 
are one of their projects. Here the library 
staff has done practically all the actual work, 
but the benefits of conferring the honors 
elsewhere are obvious. 

As for our yearly calendar, during the first 
few weeks of school certificates are presented 
to boys and girls who have read eight or more 
library books during the summer. There 
were 5,756 in 1948. In response to the al- 
most unanimous vote of the principals, pre- 
sentation is made at special assemblies, with 
library staff members as featured guests. We 
have found that this publicizes the program 
where it does the most good, offers valued 
recognition to the young participants, and 
further enlists the interest of the teachers. 

During the long winter months the staff 
tackles a never-ending problem—that of 
registering children for library cards and tell- 
ing them about what the public library has to 
offer. And since many live far from libraries 
we go to them, right in their classrooms and 
assemblies. Library application cards are 
filled in under the direction of the teachers. 

In the spring we meet with our co-sponsors 
and the school officials to clear plans. An im- 





_* Assistant Librarian, New Orleans, Louisiana, Public 
Library. 
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portant feature of the final push is a letter the 
library has printed for distribution to every 
parent in the city. This begins “Dear Parent,” 
tells about the advantages of the summer 
reading program (giving details such as li- 
brary hours), and is signed “Your Child’s 
Teacher.” Space is left for the teacher to 
write a few words about the individual child's 
reading problems, if any. Seventy-five thou- 
sand letters were distributed this past sum- 
mer directly in the classrooms during the 
closing days of school. 

Then come June—and July—and August 
—and thousands of youngsters. The summer 
belongs to them as far as the library staff is 
concerned. Branch libraries and the chil- 
dren’s department positively teem with chil- 
dren. 

A most important result of all our activity 
is that the public library is constantly being 
projected before most of the organizations 
and individuals concerned with young peo- 
ple. The program is a cornerstone of our 
whole publicity campaign. During the sum- 
mer, newspapers, trade papers, and radio are 
always anxious for the latest story on the 
reading clubs. Editorials are now accepted as 
a matter of course—and are presented at the 
next budget hearing in City Hall! Through- 
out the fall, winter, and spring the public li- 
brary program is enlisting the thought and 
assistance of hundreds of people who might 
otherwise never be library boosters. 

The boys and girls of the city, demonstrat- 
ing a new interest in the library, have pre- 
sented us with a new bookmobile, purchased 
with funds from the sale of old newspapers. 
The New Orleans Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, stimulated by its summer read- 
ing contacts to do more for the cause of read- 
ing, last fall organized a teen age book review 
program, broadcast directly from the main li- 
brary every Saturday morning. And biggest 
library boosters, and among our most avid 
readers, are the reading club graduates of 
earlier years. Some of them now have their 
own youngsters enrolled, and the cycle re- 
peats. 

And as for the staff—we have a good time, 
too. We are glad to live in a place where it 
is summer reading time all year round! 
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No Bookworms 
By Joyce Nienstedt * 


A SOBER discussion among our children’s 
librarians disclosed that we all wished 
to do several things differently last summer: 
we wanted to encourage children not to be- 
come bookworms but to read progressively 
better books, to develop discrimination and 
thoughtfulness in their reading. We also 
wanted to get as many as possible of the chil- 
dren who actually needed more practice in 
reading to join the club, and we wanted to 
keep them interested in it all summer. That 
was a pretty tall order. 

Observation of summer programs, both 
here and in other libraries, showed that the 
same children seem to come, and to win hon- 
ors year after year; the children who are not 
fast or avid readers are soon discouraged and 
tend to drop out after a few weeks; the others 
are so concerned to finish their books that 
they rarely remember much of what they 
read, and they choose books on the basis of 
size. Moreover, children who most need 
reading practice usually aren’t interested 
enough to join the club. The competition of 
the bookworms is no fun for them. 

Obviously, then, if we wanted to get dif- 
ferent results we'd have to resign ourselves 
to having circulation statistics take a beating. 
We are a bit luckier than many public librar- 
ies because ours is a university town. Since 
many of our people, engaged in teaching, are 
in touch with current objectives in education, 





* Librarian, Iowa City, Iowa, Public Library. 
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we felt we could count on parental approval 
for a program openly opposed to making 
bookworms of their children. (They did ap- 
prove, most emphatically !) 

The next problem was to develop a central 
idea for the summer club which would hold 
down those children who were reading too 
many books, and have them work instead to 
encourage the slower readers, and to concen- 
trate on more varied reading for themselves. 
So we made reading for information an equal 
objective, and we hit upon the idea of a horse 
race (borrowed from somebody's Wi/son Li- 
brary Bulletin story, thank you!) 


Teamwork 


Clearly, a race where each child had his 
own “‘horse’’ would put the bookworms away 
out in front again. So we divided the chil- 
dren into balanced teams. Then, after build- 
ing the race track (chicken wire, paper grass, 
and so forth) we planned a steeplechase. 
Each hurdle could be passed only by a team’s 
winning a certain number of points in quiz 
contests at the weekly meetings. The children 
could, if they wished, read more than their 
quota of books—two per week were the most 
they could get credit for, apiece—but their 
horses could not jump the next hurdle unless, 
at the weekly meeting, they showed they re- 
membered what they had read. There were 
some horses that could run, but couldn’t 
jump, at first. 

Since each child on the team had to con- 
tribute his share of points in order to have 
the team’s horse move up a space on the track, 
a lively team spirit was displayed by the chil- 
dren and the slower readers were made to 
feel really important on the team. And they 
perked up! Also, some of the bookworms got 
quite a shock, at the first meetings, when they 
discovered they didn’t remember as much as 
they should about what they had read. 

The race lasted two months, with one 
hurdle each week. The weekly meeting, for 
which we devised all sorts of book games, be- 
came so popular that soon the attendance 
needed no stimulation other than the chil- 
dren’s own advertising. Careful control of 

(Continued on page 713) 
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“Let's Keep Busy” 


By Virginia Killough * 


Wil August and the end of our reading 

club activities we hit a disturbing lull 
in the children’s department of our branch 
library. 

From the desk behind the big window I 
watched the youngsters puffing by on their 
bicycles through the hot sun, or collapsing 
in that boneless child-way upon the blister- 
ing curbstone to exchange confidences along 
with licks of ice cream cones. The mothers 
hurrying by with their heavy sacks of grocer- 
ies began to look more harassed than usual. 
I remembered my own childhood plaints of 
“What can I do now, Mamma?’ and, be- 
sides, I missed the furious bustle of reading 
club days. 

The combination of all these factors led to 
what became our “busy window.” 

The branch library is in a converted store 
building and one of its large windows pro- 
vided ample space for a display of arts and 
ctafts books. Jackets of all juvenile activity 
and handicraft books were attached to dummy 
cartons and arranged about the window on 
black wooden risers and metal book ends. 
Extra jackets carpeted the floor. Against a 
gay yellow crepe paper background I glued 
huge black letters exhorting, “‘Let’s Keep 
Busy!” A silhouette motif of hammer, scis- 
sors, needle, and thread was incorporated 
into the design. The window was bright and 
cheerful with the variety of jackets which 
covered every subject from ceramics to 
needlecraft, from model-building to pup- 
petry, from baking to Chinese paper folding. 

Any change in our windows is attended 
with intense interest and there is much wav- 
ing back and forth and good fellowship as 
the display progresses. (Also, the librarian’s 
knees have a tendency to buckle alarmingly 
after clambering in and out the window for 
three or four hours, but that is one of the 
best parts of being a librarian and “‘just sit- 
ting there and reading books all day long.”’) 

Our window did lure them in. The follow- 
ing day a little knot of youngsters began 
gathering outside the doorway fifteen min- 
utes before opening hour. At two they sped 
in, and once again we were in the midst of 
a happy melee. 





* Children’s Librarian, Maywood, Illinois, Public Li- 
brary. 
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Maywood Herald 


On a convenient table inside we had placed 
all the handicraft books whose jackets graced 
the window, and other related volumes as 
well. Behind them, a poster edged in paper 
dolls and graced with a small palette and real 
paintbrush, announced “Things to Make 
and Do. Bring in your best work for our 
Busy Window.” 

That evening, six-year-old Carol returned 
with a carefully balanced shoe box in her 
arms. We were delighted to meet her family 
of pipe cleaner dolls and their horse, Flicka. 
I typed a card immediately, with Carol's full 
name, grade in school, and the title, ‘Pipe 
cleaner family, from A Little Girl’s Treas- 
ury of Things to Do.” The dolls and the 
card were placed in the window next to that 
book jacket. 

Soon we were adding contributions every 
hour we were open: model airplanes, aprons, 
doll furniture, dolls, train models-—even 
cookies and cup cakes one memorable day. 
The library hummed with activity once again, 
and we felt we had taught another lesson in 
books to our children. 

In the reading club they had learned that 
Reading Is Fun. In the handicraft project 


(Continued on page 713) 
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The Reader Is Warned 


By Saul Kuchinsky * 


Shee seems to have grown up' under 
our very noses * in the past few years, 
re the matter * of the publishing of novels, 
an utterly pernicious,* completely unbeliev- 
able,® outright farcical ® practice. It takes the 
part ’ of the fulfilling of a supposed obliga- 
tion * to copyright holders—at once,® before 
another page is turned.?° 
The result is an insertion ™ into the con- 
tinuity of the story of strangely unrelated 1 
information that makes the art of reading an 





* Branch Librarian, 
Public Library. 
1 Mead, M. 


Flushing Branch, Queensborough 
“Coming of Age in Samoa,”’ in From the 
South Seas; studies of adolescence and sex in primitive 
societies. Morrow. 
mo T. H. Mona Lisa’s Mustache. 
no 

Hecht, S. 5 a lp “Ws the Atom. Viking. 

¢ Lundholm, . H. Hereditary Hypochomic Anemia. 
Ronnell. 

5 Babcock, D. V. 


Gorgeous Ghoul. Knopf. 


® Spewack, B. L. and S. Woman Bites Dog, Drama- 
tists. 

7 Who's Who in the Theater. Pitman. 

8 Lee, R. E. Law of Contracts. Westbrook. 

® Parrish, M. F. K. Not Now but Now. Viking. 

10 Maxwell, W. The Folded Leaf. Harper. 

11 Bates, H. E. Cut and Come Again. Clarke, Irwin. 

122 —D’Arfey, W. Curtous Relations. Sloane. 

13 Gray, J. Vagabond Path. Macmillan. 

44 Gholson, E. Negro Looks into the South. Chapman 


and Grimes. 


aggravating and time-consuming process,’ as 
well as a joyless one.** 

How the thing will finally be resolved *° is 
not for us who want to read uninterruptedly 
and free from disconnected asides ** to con- 
jecture *” but simply to pray for hard.1* The 
practice will either die away,'® in answer to 
said prayers, be supplanted by a mass con- 
finement 2° of irrelevant footnotes to the 
preface, or achieve its fullest, most awesome 
potentiality *? in terms of the parallelism of 
virtually every word and phrase in the lan- 
guage.”* What that awesome potentiality is 
we leave to the imagination ** of the har- 
ried ** reader.”® 


~~ 38 Robert, H. M. Rules of Order; revised for deliberate 


assemblies. Scott, Foresman. 
146 Brown, J. M. Two on the Aisle. Norton. 
17 Henderson, M. Fun with Fortune Telling. Eldridge. 
#8 Blumenthal, J. C. Common Sense English, Harcourt. 


19 Law Relating to Bankruptcy, Liquidations and Receiv- 
erships. Macdonald and Evans. 

2 Bowers, E. Mothers of Tomorrow. 

21 Pearson, V. 


Youth service. 
E. T. Everything but Elephants. Mc 


Graw. 

22 Roget, P. M. Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. Grosset and Dunlap. 

23 Molyneux, M. Peace Now and Forever. Silver- 
Tonsberg. 

24 Freud, S. On War, Sex and Neurosis. Arts and Sci- 
ence. 

23 Carr, J. D. Reader Is Warned. Morrow. 





CATALOGING AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 


Suggested applications or areas of use are 
noted in the paragraph following USE. Also 
materials, other than guides, designed for 
correlated use with this specific film or series 
should be listed here. One example would 
be a related filmstrip, increasingly used for 
motion picture follow-up. Another is the 
recent tie-up between textbooks and films. 

The source information is divided into 
three parts: (a) company which produced 
the material; (b) the distributor or sponsor 
from whom the material may be obtained by 
purchase, lease, donation, or long-term loan 
—often the same as the producer—with the 
selling price; and (c) the local sources from 
which the material may be borrowed, with 
fee and other conditions of loan. 

In the event the catalog is listing materials 
from a single source, this last will usually be 
omitted. 
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A suggestion was made to locate the source 
information at a particular place on the card 
—the 20th line. Any advantage in particular 
placement is outweighed by the technical dif- 
ficulties encountered in preparing the card. 
A second consideration is that the bottoms of 
cards in a tray file are least visible and most 
awkward to read. The higher the informa- 
tion can be kept on the card, the better. Still 
another point is that some materials will be 
locally available from a number of sources, 
with attendant conditions, requiring two or 
more lines. 

In preparing the title card, the cataloger 
either will obtain the information directly 
from the motion picture or other material, or 
will abstract it from a catalog or other 
brochure. This source should be indicated in 
the bottom left hand corner, with the cata- 
loger’s initials and date of preparation of the 
card in the bottom right. 
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References for an Untrained Librarian‘ 
By Clarabelle D. Hanley * 


[Editor's Note: This article mentions titles which the author found particularly 
useful. Do other librarians have additional titles to recommend?) 


JN making this bibliography the writer has 
attempted to select material which will be 
of assistance to a high school librarian with 
little or no library training, until such time as 
she can attend a school of library science. 

All too often administrators need a librar- 
ian and select a teacher from the staff who 
“likes books” instead of one with the added 
important qualification of library training. 
Although the accrediting associations tend to 
raise standards generally, there are still a great 
many high schools which can measure up 
fairly well every place but in the library. 

The magazine articles chosen in this bib- 
liography are for the purpose of acquainting 
the librarian with three excellent publications 
which she will find valuable to own. After 
she attends library school there will come to 
her attention several others. 

The two student workbooks listed contain 
many ideas for an embryo librarian as well as 
the student. In the event that the new librar- 
ian teaches a class in library science to Eng- 
lish classes, these workbooks by Toser and 
Logasa are excellent help. 

The standards by which a library can be 
judged are included because it is important 
that the librarian determine how her depart- 
ment rates. 

Had the author of this list had and studied 
the books and magazines on this bibliography 
when she stepped from teaching freshman 
English and ancient history into running a li- 
brary, with no knowledge of library proced- 
ure, and before she attended Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, she believes 
that she would have been of much more value 
to the school. It is with this thought in mind 
and with a sincere desire to be of help to the 
inexperienced school librarian that this bib- 
liography has been prepared. 


AKERS, SUSAN. Simple Library Cataloging. 3d 
ed., rewritten. Chicago, A. L. A., 1944. 197 pp. 
Illus. 24cm. 

Aids in the cataloging of a small library. The appendix 
gives a list of technical terms, abbreviations, and a list of 
references on cataloging and of aids to the librarian cata- 
loger. 


~ © Librarian, Las Vegas, Nevada, High School. 
+ Reprinted from Nevada Educational Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 1948. 
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American Library Association. Catalog Code 
Revision Committee. A. L. A. Catalog Rules, Au- 
thor and Title Entries. Prepared with the collabo- 
ration of the British Library Association. Prelim- 
inary 2d ed. Chicago, A. L. A., 1941. 408 pp. 

This will be of invaluable help to the librarian. 

BuT_er, H. L. “Motivating Reading.” (Library 
Journal, 68:460-63. June 1, 1943.) 

Methods of getting the students, with poor reading 
background, interested in books. 

CHENEY, FRANCES NEEL. “Wilson Publications 
as Reference Tools.” (Wéilson Library Bulletin, 
22:801-806. diune 1948.) 


The many Wilson publications are pictured and de- 
scribed. The article serves as an excellent guide to selection 
of reference material. 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 


ards. Evaluative Criteria. Washington, D. C., 
Cooperative Study of School Standards, 1940. 
175 pp. 

Shows the criteria for evaluating the entire school. The 


section on libraries is very good. 
Dewey, MELvit. Decimal Classification and 
Relative Index. 6th ed. rev. Lake Placid Club, 


New York, Forest Press, 1945. 343 pp. 
The most useful of the Dewey classification books for 


school libraries. Part I arranged by classification. Part II 
is a very full alphabetical index. 
DouGLas, MARY TERESE. North Carolina 


School Library Handbook. Raleigh, N. C., Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1937. 114 pp. 
Illus. (North Carolina Dept. of Public Instruction 
publication No. 197.) 


Gives a selection of books for the reference collection 
and a list of magazines which a high school library should 
have. 


DouGLas, MARY TERESA. Teacher-Librarian 
Handbook. Chicago, A. L. A., 1941. 134 pp. 
Illus. 


How to organize a book collection, select and order. 
Room arrangement. Publicity. Good bibliography. 

FARGO, LuciLE Foster. Activity Book for 
School Libraries. Chicago, A. L. A., 1938. 219 pp. 
Illus. 

Ideas of practical value. 
complete actual projects. 

FARGO, Lucite Foster. The Library in the 
School. 4th ed., rev. Chicago, A. L. A., 1947. 
405 pp. Illus. 

Functions and activities of the library, personnel and 
management, materials and equipment, internal organiza 
tion and administration, government, support, and external 
relationships. 22 interesting photographs. Bubliography at 
end of each chapter. 

LATHROP, EpitH A. Aids in Book Selection for 
Secondary School Libraries. Wastungton, U. S 
Government Printing Office, 1934. 28 pp. (Pam- 
phlet No. 57.) J 

Booklists from state agencies, the services of the Ameri 
can Library Association, ways of evaluating new book. and 


other aids in book selection. 

LAURENCE, ETHELWYN. The A. B. C. of Li- 
brary Craft; a handbook for high school students. 
Los Angeles, Wolfer Printing Co., 1931. 43 pp. 
Illus. 


Good to show students the use of the library. Selected 
list of books showing different types of reference books. 
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The High School Library, 
New York, Appleton, 


LoGASA, HANNAH. 
Its Function in Education. 
c1928. 283 pp. 

Background of high school library development, teach- 
ing pupils to use besks and libraries, library in the school 
community, North Central Association card for school li- 
braries, magazines suitable for the high school library, se- 
lected booklists on school library organization and admin- 
istration, a list of library schools. Rilieartelly at end of 
each chapter. 


LOIZEAUX, MARIE D. Publicity Primer; anabc 
of “telling all” about the public library. 3d ed., rev. 
New York, Wilson, 1948. 103 pp. 

All kinds of publicity for the library—talks, radio, mov- 
ing pictures, newspapers, exhibits. An excellent bibliog- 
raphy on public relations and publicity. A special feature 
is the calendar of anniversaries and publicity reminders. 


MACDONALD, M. RuTH. “Library Work as a 
Career.” (A.L.A. Bulletin, 42:266-8. June 1948.) 

Gives the qualifications for a good librarian and the 
value of librarianship. 


Northwestern Accrediting Association. Stand- 
ards for the Secondary Schools. Salt Lake City, 
University of Utah, 1946. 30 pp. 

Standards for high schools, including teacher education, 
load, etc. Includes standards for librarian. 


Toser, MARIE ANTOINETTE. Library Manual; 
a study-work manual for high school freshmen and 
sophomores. Rev. ed. New York, Wilson, 1945. 


87 pp. Illustrated, maps, forms. 

\) ee for lessons and final examination accompany 
the lessons. Lessons are on care of books, the Dewey classi- 
fication system, basic reference books, magazines, Readers’ 
Guide, quotations, etc., which make the students handle 
the actual books in order to answer the questions. 


WALRAVEN, MARGARET KeEssitER. Library 
Guidance for Teachers. New York, Wiley, 1941. 


308 pp. Illustrated, forms. 
Especially good for the bibliographies it contains. 


Wilson, H. W. Company, pub. Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries. New York, 1947. 
1341 pp. 


Selected catalog of 4,555 books. Contains dictionary 
and classified catalog. About 900 books are starred for first 
purchase. An indispensable tool for selection, classifying, 
cataloging, and securing material for the vertical file. List 
of publishers. 


WILSON, MARTHA. School Library Manage- 
ment. 6thed. New York, Wilson, 1937. 169 pp. 
Illus. 


Practical suggestions as to library equipment, organiza- 
tion, administration, and use. 


NO BOOKWORMS 
(Continued from page 709) 
the choice of books used for charades, quiz 
contests, and book character identification, 
built up a demand for the stories we wanted 
the children to read, and best of all, a dsffer- 
ent horse forged into the lead each week, so 
instead of having a midway slump in interest 
by the discouraged last-place holders, we had 
a Close race and lively competition from start 
to finish. 
We wanted to continue to encourage the 
slow readers, however, and those on the los- 
ing teams, so every child who participated re- 
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ceived a “Jockey Club” certificate at the end 
of the summer. First, second, and third place 
winners had special blue, yellow, or od rib- 
bons on their certificates. In addition, the 
children could keep their “racing sheets” on 
which they recorded the books they read each 
week. The fact that they were well pleased 
with these simple awards was an indication, 
we felt, that we had achieved another goal: 
the fun of the program, rather than fancy 
prizes, was enough incentive. 

Attendance at meetings (90-95 per cent of 
those who had enrolled in the club), registra- 
tion of new borrowers, and the general read- 
ing level of individual participants all showed 
a real improvement. Also our circulation sta- 
tistics zoomed. Our June and July circulations 
were higher by a substantial percentage than 
the normally peak months of January and 
March, and were 65 per cent higher than the 
same months of recent years. 


_ This year we plan to send special invita- 
tions to parents whose children need help in 
reading (we work with them in the schools) 
to enroll their children in the club. We're 
also planning some publicity through the 
P.T. A. We already have a good “boosters” 
club in the members who were in on the fun 
last year. And one of these days, we have 
high hopes, the children’s room at the public 
library will be chief headquarters for fun for 
the young fry of Iowa City all the year round. 


“LET'S KEEP BUSY”’ 
(Continued from page 710) 
they learned that reading can be informative, 
and immediately and practically useful as 
well, Would that all our community saw the 
library this way! 

Our circulation records showed a gain of 
one-third in juvenile circulation over that of 
the same period the preceding year. We re- 
ceived many compliments and much interest 
was shown by all who daily passed our Busy 
Window. 

The local paper carried a full page cover 
picture of the display and used a long story 
which gave the names of all the children who 
exhibited and the work they contributed. 

We feel that the Busy Window was one of 
the most successful and worth-while projects 
of the entire year, and would like to pass it 
along to others as a solution to what to do 
in those old dog days of August. 
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w= the first soft, warm days comes that an- 
nual attack of spring fever. The out-of- 
doors beckons with irresistible lure and everything 
new becomes utterly fascinating. At the same time, 
we hate to stay inside, and our old clothes are obvi- 
ously impossible. So are our jobs... . 
Fortunately this vocational discontent is but 
momentary, fostered by a need to get a new per- 
spective on what we are doing and why we are 
doing it. We need to be shaken out of our winter's 
mental rut, and see things from a new angle. 


“A New Viewpoint,” Nora S. Unwin calls it, in 
an article which appeared in the January 1947 num- 
ber of the “Borzoi Battledore’’: 

I wonder how many of us really see what we 
look at? Are we truly conscious of all the 
miracles of color, form, and line around us? Can 
you come upon some object or scene, known since 
childhood, and see it freshly, vividly, meaning- 
fully, as if you had never seen it before? If not, 
then try standing on your head! 


It seems the most natural thing on earth for 
children to do. They are continually on their 
heads. I am sure they prefer it. We grownups, 
as a whole, have been greatly mistaken in for- 
saking this pleasurable accomplishment; though 
a few still realize its value... . Ever since my 
father once took his five children to the top of a 
magnificent hill and then told us all to turn up- 
side down and contemplate the view through 
outspread legs, I have remembered the value of 
this practice. 

The spectacle that greeted others, mounting 
the hill below, must have been somewhat singu- 
lar, but nothing compared with the effect pro- 
duced on one’s own retina. Every shade of color 
is intensified, the contrasts deepened; the whole 
vista is beautified beyond measure—and seen 
with clarity and freshness. 

As a child, I seem to remember this polarity of 
position as being chiefly concerned with moments 
of blithesome exaltation or of deep satisfaction, 
mental or physical. How tirelessly we practised 
“cartwheels” and “handstands” in order the bet- 
ter to give expression to these elated feelings. . . . 

Even in those days, this upturned attitude re- 
vealed a new realm, a pleasantly freakish view 
of everyday life. Remote became the trials of 
school, the baffling incapacities of childhood, or 
the vague haunting uncertainties of adolescence. 
The carefree contemplation of a sane and solemn 
world with all its adult decorum walking on its 
head was a heart-warming spectacle. 


I read in a newspaper recently of a man who 
once dropped in to a studio to visit an artist of 
his acquaintance and was mildly astonished to 
find him standing on his head before a table on 
which were arranged three bananas and an 
orange lying on a bright blue shirt. 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


“Don’t mind me,” the artist had called. “I'll 
be with you in a minute. I’ve got to finish look- 
ing at this thing.” 

Later, when he had looked and his findings 
had been swiftly recorded on his canvas, his 
scornful reply to the questioning visitor was, 
“Do you mean to say that you don’t ever stand 
on your head when you want to see what some- 
thing really looks like?’’ He went on to explain 
that he'd been looking at bananas so long that he 
wasn't really seeing them any more. He hadn't 
been painting those bananas; he had only been 
painting what he had become used to thinking 
bananas looked like. When he discovered that, 
he knew it was time to stand on his head, in 
order to get rid of his fixed notions and limited 
ideas. 

That is the important point. To realize when 
we are only just looking, and not really seeing. 
How do we know what the world looks like if 
we persist in viewing it always from the same 
angle? An artist is trained to look, to see, to 
perceive a thing, then to paint what he sees 
rather than what he thinks a \aing is like. How 
often, in the course of his work, will he turn his 
picture upside down and step back a few paces 
in a order to see truly what he has painted, to 
detect where his tones are false, or his composi- 
tion has failed. 

The result is illuminating. 

When the still life, the model, or the land- 
scape cannot be inverted, then the artist must 
invert himself. It is quite simple, and should be 
very exhilarating. . . . 

Surely every man should consider himself a 
potential artist; a practising exponent of the art 
of living. (And maybe the child in each of us is 
not as buried as some may think.) Therefore, 
should not each one, whatever his daily calling, 
see to it that he revive this youthful habit, men- 
tally at least, if not physically; though the latter 
is highly recommended for suppleness of muscle, 
long life, and a perfect figure. . . . 

So, when life looks as drab as it can be, lacking 
either the wonder of childhood or the artist's 
questing vision; when the values and tones seem 
all wrong; when our relationships are discordant 
and we have lost our sense of proportion; then 
is the time to take several good paces further off 
and throw up our heels. 

We wonder if patrons of any. ° our libraries will 
come in some fine morning to see the librarians 
standing on their heads! Are we daring enough— 
and supple enough? At least we can do it mentally, 
perhaps in the way Robert Burns put it: 

Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 

It wad free monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 
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Let’s Read This Summer 


Reading for Reading’s Sake 


think we must be the Contrary Mary of chil- 

dren’s reading clubs, for ours has no special 
theme; we are known simply as the Summer Vaca- 
tion Reading Club. Moreover, we do not offer 
pennants, certificates or diplomas, or bits of this or 
that. The only obligation we place upon the child 
is that at his first meeting, upon receiving an I 
Belong to the Library Reading Club button, he 
promise to do as much reading as possible during 
the summer. We meet once a week and before we 
realize it the hour or so has flown. 

At each meeting we call for two volunteers to 
discuss a book at the next meeting, and the children 
are eager to perform. Our records of folk dances 
and music are put to good use. We introduce one 
or two books to the children by reading parts aloud, 
but in the case of One Hundred Dresses, by Estes, 
the entire book had to be read! 

As in all our work with children—whether it be 
storytelling, book talks, or library publicity—we 
try to impart the love and joy of reading. And 
who are we to say how far that work has reached 
or may reach? Being only human, we become dis- 
couraged at times, then an incident occurs that 
renews our enthusiasm, as, perhaps, a meeting with 
a young man who says, “I remember your telling us 
about Balder, Thor, Odin, and—Epaminondas!”’ 


So, all in all, does it matter too much whether a 
child reads five books or six? 


FREDA HALPERT, Assistant Librarian 
Carnegie Free Library 
Duquesne, Pennsylvania 


United Nations Club 


he promote the idea of one world our library 
reading club chose the United Nations as its 
theme. Each child was required to read twelve 
books, two of them nonfiction. 


The first book on the child's interest, hobby, or 
future profession qualified him as a specialist in his 
field to serve on the Committee of Experts advising 
the U.N. Security Council. The second book was 
one on a foreign country, to which our expert 
would be supposedly sent as a representative from 
the United Nations. There was no specification 
about the remaining ten books, except that they be 
on the child’s grade level or higher. 


To check up on the reading we questioned each 
child on his books and he was given credit if his 
answers showed he had read them. 


The location of each child was plotted on a 
world map. In addition, he received a name card 
bearing his title (Expert Photographer, or what- 
ever) and an address which he thought up himself 
in his country. These cards were liixewise posted. 
At a party held just before school commenced, 
reading certificates were presented to all children 
completing the contest. We were gratified with the 
results and hope our work has given our children 
a broader international viewpoint. 

HELEN OSELKA, Children’s Librarian 
Riverside, Illinois, Public Library 
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The Freedom Train 
HE FREEDOM TRAIN was to be in Spring- 
field in July; and many children would be 
attending the Railroad Fair in Chicago during the 
summer. What more appropriate subject for the 
summer reading club than the Library Freedom 
Train? 

Model trains were made at one of the schools, 
for the main library and branches, and were painted 
white with red and blue stripes. The children 
registered and were given a printed folder on which 
to record books read. Although no specific titles 
were listed, they must read books under six dif- 
ferent subject headings. 

For each six books completed the child “‘visited” 
one of the three coaches, which were named the 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Gettys- 
burg, and a star was stamped below the picture of 
the coach on his folder. 

When anyone had read twelve books, a paper 
cutout figurine with his name on it was placed near 
the train, and a star was stamped by his name in 
the membership book. The goal was reached when 
eighteen books had been read. Then a flag was 
placed on the arm of the figurine, a smaller flag was 
put on the folder, and an additional star stamped 
in the membership book. 

As the summer progressed the crowd increased 
around the train, which stood on the table in the 
children’s room. A miniature “Lincoln Library” 
was part of the setup, and the predominance of red, 
white, and blue and harmonizing gray in train, li- 
brary, and figurines made a colorful exhibit. 

GERTRUDE W. Morse, Director 
Work with Children for Lincoln 
Library and Schools 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Friendship Trains 


WwW! drew and colored twenty-six posters of 
friendship trains with empty flat cars on 
a background of rolling countryside with “The 
World Friendship Train” written above. One 
poster was sent to each of our 25 branches in the 
county and the librarian in each branch handled 
her own reading club. Little sacks of grain were 
cut out of colored construction paper. On each 
sack was listed the name of the child, title of the 
book read, and the country to which the child 
wanted the sack of grain sent. 

Booklets were mimeographed on colored con- 
struction paper and four pages were sewed inside. 
The cover of the booklet bore “World Friendship 
Train” in type; illustration of a train with filled 
flat cars: and “Whitman County Library, Summer 
Reading Club, 1948." A verse was typed on an 
inside page: “As a citizen of the world, I read to 
understand. By understanding, I shall come to love. 
To love others is the whole plan of life.” Below 
this were two lines for the name, school, grade, and 
age of a child. Each of the following pages had 
lines for the title and author of the book read, and 
the country to which each sack of grain was to be 
shipped. As each child reported a book, the in- 
formation was filled out in the booklet and was put 
on a colored sack of grain, which was pinned to a 
flat car on the train. (Each child had his own 
booklet in which we kept his record.) 

This club was started in June and ended August 
31. At that time a party was given for ail members. 
Each member having read ten or more books was 
presented with a certificate with a gold star, signed 
by the county and branch librarians. 

EpITtH McCrASKEY, Acting Librarian 
W hitman County Public Library 
Colfax, Washington 


Reading Club Mechanics 


HERE are many, many ideas for reading clubs, 

and each year children’s rooms hit upon one 
scheme or another to keep books in circulation 
during the summer. Sometimes the problem is not 
the idea for stimulation but how to care for the 
club once it’s started. Librarians will always have 
lists to work with as long as there are clubs. And 
how these lists do get lost! It is good training for 
the children to be responsible for making a record 
of what they read. Librarians need the lists when 
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they make statistical reports. Neither of these facts 
keeps the lists from being lost, however. 

Last summer in Sedalia we tried a new idea with 
a club of 334 members. The school visits that pre- 
ceded the club provided a good chance to ask the 
children to save empty penny-size match boxes. To 
cover up the writing I painted all four sides of 
these with red paint from the dime store. 

When dry the boxes are excellent for recording 
the books as the child reads. The child's name is 
put on the bottom of the box. When the boxes are 
placed on a shelf, fireplace, or above the stacks, 
they are easily reached, clearly labeled, and always 
available. To a librarian who must also be in the 
adult department or away some mornings this is a 
great help because she knows the boxes are on hand 
and no little child need lose credit because he has 
forgotten his titles. 

I made charts, one for each school, for the 
kiddies, but they hardly asked for them for several 
days, they were so pleased with the red boxes. Now 
our club has a much better record and higher in- 
terest. The boxes are to be saved so that whatever 
the reading plan is, they can be used to keep the 
lists, which later can be shown to the teachers. 

LAVILA SMART, Librarian 
Rollo, Missouri, Public Library 
Formerly Children’s Librarian 
Sedalia, Missouri, Public Library 


Treasure Chests 


IS appreciation for their many books available 
at home, at school, and at their public library, 
our boys and girls had for their reading club slogan 
last summer, SHARE TREASURE WITH BOYS AND 
GIRLS WITHOUT BOOKS. The national “Treasure 
Chest Campaign: Our Worid United through 
Books” furnished the central idea and was com- 
bined with the annual vacation book club con- 
ducted by the public libraries. The goal was to 
fill two chests, one for overseas and one for Treas- 
ure Chests, U.S.A., sponsored by the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation in their program to aid a thousand 
rural schools. Library board permission was ob- 
tained to collect voluntary contributions and special 
care was taken to plan details to include all reading 
4 members whether or not they made a money 
gift. 

Treasure Chests was planned not to collect a 
large sum but rather to help boys and girls of the 


city realize that to other children books are a rarity 
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because of either war or economic misfortune. Giv- 
ing up an ice cream cone once in a while during 
the summer or contributing pennies for each year 
of one’s age were methods employed. 

The chests themselves were a lesson in under- 
standing. Made according to standard specifica- 
tions, 16 by 12 by 12 inches, of scrap lumber, they 
had interiors painted fireman’s red. The outsides 
were cream enamel, a base and three coats. Designs 
were in bright oil paints. The finishing touch was 
two coats of waterproof varnish. 

Illinois was the decorative theme, the top of the 
chest showing a products and historical map of the 
state. One end represented city scenes; the other 
country life. One side had larger designs of prod- 
ucts; the other bore the State bird, flower, tree, and 
a silhouette of Lincoln. Smaller chests to hold 
money contributions were made from cigar boxes 
and gaily decorated. All the chests were on display 
in the children’s rooms of the libraries during the 
summer. The amount of money collected was in- 
dicated on a book thermometer in the lid. 

Bulletin boards were gay with colored certificates 
to be awarded at the end of the club. Each had a 
chest design and a place for the member's name. 
They were small enough to be used for bookmarks. 
The boards were numbered, 5, 10, 15, to indicate 
number of books read, and the member's certificate 
was moved as he progressed. 

Three by five cards were filed under the mem- 
ber’s name, and author ana title of books read and 
reported on were recorded. The minimum require- 
ment before a chest certificate was issued was five 
books. In keeping with the international under- 
standing purpose of the club, one book of the first 
five must be about another country, one about 
another section or time in the United States. 

On completing each five books the club member 
cast a vote for the country to which he wished the 
chest sent and for one book from the national 
Treasure Chest'’s list to be included in the gift from 
Peoria. He could also vote for one country and one 
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book when he made a money contribution. Votes 
were on brightly colored slips of paper and were 
deposited in the chest and replaced by real books 
at the end of the season. 

Transients, adults and children who were away 
most of the summer, shared the club as honorary 
members by contributing money for the purchase 
of gift books. They, too, could vote for one coun- 
try and one book. 

Also to be included in the chests were viewers 
with films showing scenes in the United States and 
scrapbooks on Peoria and Illinois filled with pic- 
tures- given by club members. Snapshots bearing 
name and address of the sender were also accepted 
from boys and girls wishing to write to contempo- 
raries in other countries. 

Children’s reading here last summer was two- 
fold treasure because it was both giving and re- 
ceiving. Who knows how far its golden glow was 
reflected? 

FELICIA M. RYAN, Librarian 
Main Children’s Room 
and Schools’ Collection 
Public Library, Peoria, Illinois 


Badger Book Worms 


HARTING their adventures with books as Pi- 

oneers, Traders, and Buckskin Brigadiers was 

the interesting experience of the fourteen hundred 

boys and girls, members of the Badger Book Worm 

Club of our library and fourteen other city libraries 

of Wisconsin, last summer, when the state was cele- 
brating its hundredth anniversary. 

Each member of the club received a picture map 
of Wisconsin, which was divided into sections: 
Pioneers, Famous Personalities, Indians, Folklore, 
Industry in Wisconsin, People Who Made Wis- 
consin, Lake and Forest, and Adventures. A pic- 
ture illustrated each section. These maps were 
printed inside attractive folders—there was a spe- 
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cial folder for each age group; on the cover was a 
picture from a favorite book about our state, writ- 
ten by a Wisconsin author. 

Around the edge of the map were small circles. 
When a book was read the club member decided 
either for himself or in conference with the librar- 
ian what kind of book it was and then colored one 
of the circles near the proper picture. When any- 
one had read five books in any section he could 
color the picture. This type of record allowed each 
member to read widely and at his own level and he 
learned, even in first grade reading, how many 
kinds of books there are. There was no opportunity 
to compete with other readers or to turn the project 
into a race to see how many books one could read. 
Each kept his own records; sometimes they were 
marked at home, and never were they on display, 
although they were as individual as the children 
themselves and would have made an interesting 
exhibit. 

Books about Wisconsin were stressed, but be- 
cause Wisconsin material is so limited, any book 
which fitted into the map was read, which meant 
that almost every book in the children’s collection 
would, with a little imagination, have a place on 
the map. Besides, we wanted the children to real- 
ize that Wisconsin has been built from parts of 
other cultures, that it has grown not by itself but 
with the other parts of the world. 

Many interesting activities made the boys and 
girls realize that books are fun and that they them- 
selves were sharing in the celebration of the birth- 
day of their state. 

NorMa L. RATHBUN, Chief of Children’s 
W ork 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 


The Peach Club 


UR town lies in the heart of the great peach 

producing area. Last summer we planned our 
annual vacation reading around these facts, naming 
the club the Sandhill Peach Reading Club. On a 
center table in the children’s department a large 
tree laden with colorful paper peaches was ar- 
ranged. Several refrigerator cars drawn by toy 
engines, were placed on tracks. The cars were made 
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from halves of cigar boxes, the wheels being cross 
sections sawed from a broom handle. A coat of 
red paint produced a very realistic effect. 

The club was divided into a younger and an 
older group. Emphasis was placed on all fields of 
reading to make sure the children broadened their 
book horizon. To this end reading matter was 
designated by various types of peaches: fiction, 
Elberta; history, Hale; travel, Carman; Bible sto- 
ries, Mayflower; nature, Georgia Belle; poetry, 
Hiley; biography, Red Bird; useful books, Hale- 
haven. 

As each member read a book he picked a peach, 
writing on it the title, author, and classification of 
the book. Brief reports were required. When eight 
books had been read, the reader had eight peaches. 
These were packed in ‘‘bushel baskets,” which in 
turn were loaded in the “refrigerator cars.” We 
used nut cups for the baskets, with colorful tops 
made of construction paper with the owner's name 
printed thereon. 

The orchard was a fairly busy place through the 
week but on packing days, Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
it hummed with workers. On these days the chil- 
dren met to discuss the books read, and to hear re- 
views of current favorites. During these sessions 
hobbies were particularly stressed. Individual en- 
couragement and assistance were given to all inter- 
ested in exhibiting work at the hobby show which 
each year concludes the reading club. 

At the close of the reading period a Peach Festi- 
val was held; children came in costumes represent- 
ing their favorite books and plenty of peach ice 
cream was served. The winning side was enter- 
tained by the losing side. Diplomas were given to 
all who had read as many as ten books, and a few 
prizes were awarded for outstanding work. Hob- 
bies were on exhibit throughout the day, and the 
public was invited to inspect the work. 

Mrs. C. C. HUDNELL, Librarian 
Hamlet, North Carolina, Public Library 
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Travel Reading Club 


NE of our chief interests in the summer is 
our tourists, so last summer we decided to be 
tourists ourselves. Our reading club had grown so 


that we divided it. For the older group (fourth 
gtade up) we placed a large world map on our 
bulletin board and as they read, their names were 
placed on the country about which they were read- 
ing. To receive a reading certificate the child must 
finish ten books and turn in a card for each, giving 
title, name of author, and a little about the book. 
All cards must be signed by one parent. For this 
group travel talks were planned every two weeks. 
China, Belgium, France, and Switzerland were 
among the countries discussed. 

For the first to third grades we planned a Little 
Folk’s World (idea adapted from Wilson Library 
Bulletin). As they read they were given a picture 
to add to the bulletin board in the children’s room. 
Parents were asked to keep the list of books read, 
and reading certificates were presented to those who 
read ten books. 

It is natural to look back at four years of read- 
ing clubs to consider their value. Here they have 
been a means of introducing boys and girls and 
their parents to the library and good reading. They 
have aided in putting over a newly established 
county library service. They were partly respon- 
sible for the interest of the people in raising $3,200 
this past year for a bookmobile. They have in- 
creased juvenile circulation to eight times that of 
1944, What more could one ask? 

MARGARET JOHNSTON, County Librarian 
Haywood County Public Library 
Waynesville, North Carolina 


Book-a-Tour 


BOOK-A-TOUR vacation reading club was 
organized at our library. Two hundred and 
six boys and girls from fifteen public and parochial 
schools joined. In joining, each member designated 
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the trip—in books—he wished to take during the 
summer. A small cutout of an automobile bearing 
his name and the trip he planned, was placed on 
one of the “parking lots,” near a large outline map 
of North America. The color of the member's car 
gave a clue to the school he attended, each school 
being represented by a different color. Printed on 
the map were titles of books about each state and 
country. From these lists the club member selected 
books to read for his “trip.” 


A trip was completed when a member had read 
and reported on a book about each state or country 
through which he must pass te reach his destination 
and return to St. Louis. As soon as a book was 
read and reported, a tiny pennant for that state was 
placed beside the member’s car on the “parking 
lot.” A typical trip to Florida might include the 
reading of the following. (Missouri) Tom Sawyer, 
Clemens; (Tennessee) House in No-End Hollow, 
Justus; (Georgia) Triumph Clear, Beim; (Flor- 
ida) Strawberry Girl, Lenski; and for the return 
trip over a different route: (Florida) Flamingo 
Feather, Munroe; (Alabama) Zeke, Ovington; 
(Mississippi) Tonti of the Iron Hand, McNeil; 
(Louisiana) Story of Babette, Stuart; (Arkansas) 
Faraway Trail, Simon; (Missouri) Peace Pipes at 
Portage, Darby. 

Honors were awarded to thirty-six boys and girls 
who completed their tours, earning fifty or more 
points. Honorable mention was given to sixteen 
boys and girls who completed half a journey, and 
earned twenty-five points. Points were determined 
by the number of pages read, not by the number of 
books. This was to keep readers from choosing 
— books in order to increase their total num- 

r. 

The Book-a-Tour map, covered with autos and 
gay pennants, was displayed in the children’s room 
until Book Week in November, when certificates 
were presented to those who had completed their 
tours. 


OPAL COLE EAGte, Children’s Librarian 
Gravois Branch 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
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Livestock Show 


D” you ever see a duck pond or a pigsty in a 
public library? Ours had them, and a turkey 
roost, a dog kennel, a sheep pen, a cattle range, 
and a horse corral, too. 

It was all part of the Livestock Show, a summer 
reading club for children from the first through the 
eighth grades. The theme was inspired by the big 
Junior Livestock Show for 4-H boys and girls, 
which is sponsored by the stockyards and held each 
year in South St. Paul. City boys and girls cannot 
take part in this fun, so the library decided to 
sponsor a livestock show especially for them. 

Entries were determined by the child’s grade in 
school, each grade exhibiting a different animal. 
These animals, made by the children, were stapled 
to large compo boards painted green, which repre- 
sented the different kennels and pens, and which 
were placed around the children’s room for the 
summer. 

To join the club a child read one book. He then 
received a membership badge, an animal to raise 
for the show, and a book in which to keep a record 
of the growth of his animal, his summer’s reading. 
Afier a child had read five books his animal re- 
ceived a white ribbon and was a third class show 
animal. Three additional books made the animal a 
second class or red ribbon winner. A total of 
twelve books made him a first class, blue ribbon 
winner. 

All blue ribbon entries were eligible for the 
Grand Champion race. A loving cup was presented 
to the child in each class who kept the best record 
of his summer's reading. A large loving cup was 
awarded to the child with the best record book 
regardless of age or grade. His animal became the 
Grand Champion of the whole show. The basis 
for judging the record books was originality, neat- 
ness, and interpretation of material read. The li- 
brary provided paints, crayons, pencils, and paper, 
and the children spent many happy hours in the 
library working on their record books. 

At the close of the Livestock Show, all blue 
ribbon winners were invited to attend a puppet 
variety show. The master of ceremonies (puppet) 
announced the winners and presented them with 
their loving cups. One little boy said, “Gee, this 
was a humdinger of a club,” and we think so, too. 

MARIE KNUDSON, Librarian 
South Saint Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 
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Post Card Publicity 


Reading during the summer vacation would be a great 
help to in his her school 
work, If you take him her to the - 
——_—_—_——_ Library he she 
can get a library card and borrow books free of charge. 














HUS ran a post card used with marked success 

by our library last June. So worded as not to 

cast aspersion on the pupil's ability, the card could 

be used for an entire class, but as an experiment, 

only 1,000 were mimeographed. They were dis- 

tributed to teachers for mailing to the parents of 
pupils who were behind in their studies. 

During the last week of school mimeographed 
reading lists were given to each student. The post 
cards were mailed after school closed. Over 50 
per cent response was noted in a check with one 
school principal who gave the branch librarian a 
copy of his mailing list. Bringing their child to 
the library was the first library visit for some par- 
ents. 

In mid-July a news release in local weekly pa- 
pers in which our director of work with children 
was quoted, urged parents to encourage summer 
reading. This newspaper reminder brought still 
further response to the post cards and the reading 
lists. 

ISABELLA E. SWAN, Head 
Department of Program Planning 
Wayne County Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


S.S. Bookland 


HIS past summer we planned a cruise. By the 
middle of June the bulletin board at the en 
trance to the children’s room bore this sign: 


Why not cruise this summer 
on the S. S. Bookland? 
Inquire at the desk for particulars 


Two teen agers drew a large ocean liner for us 
on wallboard (4x6 feet). It was gaily colored, 
name and all. We had about 100 portholes. As 
each child registered for the club he initialed a 
porthole, thus identifying his stateroom. After they 
read their first book they were given a suitcase 
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These were double with a fold on the bottom. They 
were made from different colored art papers. Out- 
side they were decorated by the children. Inside 
was the list of books read. After eight books a child 
earned another suitcase. 

We find the more things children have to do the 
better they like it, so we ran long streamers from 
smokestacks to port and bow. We posted a large 
world map. Then, when a child read a book he 
looked over the map, picked out some spot that in- 
terested him, and thumbtacked a small colored ban- 
ner bearing its name to the streamer. Ours was a 
magic ship, could sail in all directions. Here 
flaunted banners from Bombay, Boston, and Oran. 

After school opened we posted another sign on 
our bulletin board: 


S. S. Bookland 
Docks September 6 


Those who had made the honor roll (we required 
only ten books) received diplomas plus ice cream 
and cookies. And so our reading club was over for 
another year. 

One advantage of this plan was that the children 
were able to do most of the work themselves— 
cutting out suitcases and banners and keeping their 
own records. 

MARION M. JESSELI 


Watertown, Connecticut, Library 





Peter Pan Spent the Summer 


E drew twenty-inch figures of six of the 

characters from Peter Pan and each one, 
with his own slogan, presided over a display of 
books. This is what they said: Tinker Bell, ‘Read 
Fairy Tales’’; Michael, “Grades three and four will 
like these’; John, “Read biography’; Wendy, 
“Read family stories’; the pirate, “Read travel 
tales’; Captain Hook, “Read adventure stories” ; 
and Nana, in pastels and nearly life size, ‘Read 
animal books.” 

The island scene appeared in our display case, 
complete with papier-maché cave, ocean waves, and 
a painted background. There too were mermaids, 
a tiny Peter, and the pirate. And the children loved 
it. Posters were sent to the nearest schools. These 
said, “Find your shadow. Join the PETER PAN 
SUMMER READING CLUB.”’ Immediately the chil- 
dren’s imaginations were stirred and as they in- 
quired further, each one joining the club was given 
a small paper shadow on which his name was 
printed. As the books read throughout the summer 
were reported on orally, titles and authors were 
recorded on the shadows. In some cases good 
readers acquired several shadows of different colors. 

Each girl who had read ten books received a 
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paper mermaid, boys received pirates. All these 
were fastened to a special bulletin board. For each 
additional five books read, a colored sticker was 
added. 

And Peter himself stayed all summer. He was 
painted nearly life size and, suspended on wires 
between two posts, supervised the entire club pro- 
ceedings. I am sure he was pleased, for the response 
was most gratifying. An outdoor story hour and 
the awarding of certificates climaxed the club at 
which, of course, Peter was present and had his 
picture taken. 

GreETA L. Rose, Children’s Librarian 
Lynn, Massachusetts, Public Library 


From Lake Nipigon to the Sea 


ECAUSE Paddle to the Sea by H. C. Holling is 

a favorite children’s book and because Ashta- 
bula is mentioned in it, our public library, located 
on Lake Erie in northeastern Ohio, used it as a 
background for the annual summer reading pro- 
gram. 

Advance newspaper publicity told the story of the 
little wooden Indian and his travels from Lake 
Nipigon to the sea. Under supervision of the 
school art instructor, pupils enlarged a map of the 
Great Lakes region to the size of 5% feet long by 
2 feet high. 

To initiate the reading club a parent gave her 
version of the story at the first weekly story hour. 
She illustrated her tale with canoes that had been 
carved on an Indian reservation in the Lake Nipi- 
gon region. And any of the eighty-nine children 
present were permitted to try on the real snowshoes 
from the Canadian Northwest. 

Each child who enrolled was given a paper canoe 
on which his name was printed. After he had read 
and reported on three books he pinned his canoe at 
Lake Nipigon. With each additional book he 
inched his canoe along the Great Lakes, his objec- 
tive peng to paddle through to the sea. It required 
fifteen books to reach the port of Ashtabula, while 
twenty books took him to the sea. 

After the opening of school, certificates were 
awarded sixty-four students. Thirty-two of these 
reached the sea and received stars on their certi- 
ficates. The balance of the 126 floundered some- 


where along the Great Lakes. 

One newspaper reported, “It’s fun for child 
readers at the Harbor Library,’’ which pretty much 
described the summer program. 

MARIE E. MATTERN, Children’s Librarian 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, Public Library 
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Building with Books 


N your May Wilson Library Bulletin we learned 
of the summer reading projects in various li- 
braries. Last summer we carried out a modification 
of one of them, making a miniature library of clay 
brick resembling an adobe building. As the chil- 
dren returned their books they were allowed to add 
one brick for each book completed. Two of our 
staff guided little fingers in placing the adobe bricks 
and attempted to keep the building in proper pro- 
portion. The bricks were strengthened by the use 
of straight pins. Window frames and door casings 
were of narrow strips of redwood which were later 
shellacked. 

The children were fascinated with the project 
and could hardly wait to see from day to day how 
far the miniature library had progressed. Fond 
parents were dragged in by the hand to see what 
the children were talking about. The children’s 
room of the little library was complete with fire- 
place and one of the staff constructed two miniature 
reading tables with accompanying benches. Books 
on the walls were represented by strips of corru- 
gated paper cut in uneven heights and with ridges 
painted contrasting colors. Bookcases were red- 
wood frames and the shelf of books (corrugated 
paper) attached with scotch tape at the ends. The 
result was quite realistic. 

When the walls had reached the desired height 
the children were still anxious to continue. The 
librarians decided on corrugated paper to represent 
a red tile roof. A frame was constructed to fit on 
the walls and to support the roof. Cardboard was 
used as the base, and corrugated paper cut in inch 
squares and painted red served for the tile. As the 
children continued reading, one of the inch squares 
was added to the roof for each book completed. At 
the end of the summer the local paper published a 
list of the children who had participated in the 
project. Then during Book Week the miniature 
library was again displayed underneath our “Story 
tree.” A small dead orange tree was used and book 
jackets for the new books on display were clipped 
to its branches. Interest ran high and many chil- 
dren and their parents visited the library during 
Book Week. 

Mary E. Binrorp, Librarian 
Escondido, California, Public Library 


Play Ball 


ACH year the Benton Branch Library has a 
summer reading club to keep children from 
“quitting liberry’’ when school closes. Since so 
many of the children like baseball, we decided to 
build around this theme. We named the club 
“Play Ball,” and advertised it in all the near-by 
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schools. As soon as school was out in June, play 
began. 

A large poster representing a baseball diamond 
was put up on the bulletin board. Those who 
joined the club were given small cardboard figures 
of baseball players. Each “player’’ carried the name 
and school of a member of the club. When anyone 
had read three books his player advanced to first 
base, three more took him to second, and twelve 
books brought him home—he had scored one run. 
Each member of the club could make as many runs 
as he wished during the summer, depending upon 
the number of books he read. 

A few days before school began in September 
the two players with the most runs received actual 
baseballs autographed by members of the St. Louis 
Cardinals ball club. All others were given book- 
marks resembling baseballs. 

A total of 1,640 books were read by 107 children 
who participated in the club. It was popular and 
we believe it stimulated interest in reading. 

ELIZABETH BRINKMAN, Librarian 
Mary Institute, St. Louis County 
Formerly Children’s Librarian 
Benton Branch, 

St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


The New Isaak Walton 


HE mayor, with several children, publicized 

our Fishing for Books summer reading club. 
This picture made the front page of our local paper 
and helped increase enrollment to a backbreaking 
point. 

The idea originated with two librarians in our 
children’s department. Each child was given a pole 
with his name on it and he pulled celluloid fish 
out of a tank. These were labeled with subjects on 
the bottoms and the child read accordingly. For 
each book read, he had a fantastic paper fish put on 
his line for all to see. Nonfiction circulation was 
doubled by this stunt and the youngsters read hard 
for prizes awarded at the end of the summer. 

R. KerrH Doms, Librarian 
Public Library of Concord 
New Hampshire 
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Literary Touchdowns 


N an explanatory letter sent to parents of each 
grade school child we wrote: 


This is the second year for the Salina Public Library's 
summer reading program for your children. Last year over 
700 boys and girls enjoyed reading for fun. And that’s a 
lot of boys and girls. 

This year, instead of reading for certificates, they will 
play football. Here is how the program will work: Every- 
body, up to grade 7, desiring to play football will receive 
a special football chart. This chart will be marked like a 
football field and for every book read credit will be given 
for 5 yards. When 20 books are read, credit will be given 
for a touchdown. 

At the library there will be a miniature football field 
laid out in the children’s room. Special recognition will 
be given any individual who reaches the 50 yard line, 75 
yard line, or goal—touchdown. This recognition will con- 
sist of that person's name placed on the line of his 
progress. 

In order that all can see who is a member of the Foot- 
ball Reading Club a special football button will be given 
to all who read five books. You must caution your children 
that we expect them to take out books corresponding to 
their reading or grade level. They also must be sure that 
they have read the books for which they ask credit. 

We hope to help you make reading attractive to your 
children and thus open up horizons for their developing 
minds, The entire emphasis is on Reading for Fun. 

Your responsibility is to see that your children have a 
free library card. All that is required is ene parent's signa- 
ture. No cosigners or property qualifications are necessary. 
The Football Reading Club begins on Monday June 2 and 
ends one week before the fall school term. Help us make 
it a bigger success than last year, won't you? 


When twenty books had been read, the boy or 
girl was allowed to place his name on a small slip 
of paper and put it near the touchdown line. A 
card was presented to each student, and a football 
button given when five books had been read. We 
made the boys and girls read in their grade group 
and spot checked to see if the book had been read. 

JEROME CUSHMAN, Librarian 
Salina, Kansas, Public Library 


The Wasco Tribe 


ITH thirteen branches wanting to participate 
in our summer reading club, we needed a 
“simple but sure” idea for our first attempt at a 
county wide game. The Indian theme seemed most 
likely, but little did we dream in June that we 
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should need extra help to take care of the more 
than a thousand Indians who would join our 
Wasco tribe. 

Visiting each elementary classroom we explained 
the project to teachers and pupils. Everyone 
thought feathers for an Indian headdress would be 
fun. For every two books read they would receive 
a colored paper feather for their muslin headband. 
Twenty-four feathers made a complete chief's 
headdress. 

Circulation jumped 66 per cent for the summer 
months, with an increase in the adult department 
as well as in the juvenile. Parents who had never 
been inside the library before, brought their chil- 
dren to join the “feather game’’ and decided to take 
some books along for their own reading. Excellent 
cooperation with the schools helped our plan. 
Teachers encouraged children to read over the sum- 
mer, and agreed to our grand finale—Indian Day. 

On the first day of school, each Indian—brave, 
princess, chief, and those with only one or two 
feathers—wore his or her headdress. This was an 
opportunity for them to show off, and the best pub- 
licity we have ever had. People on the street in 
Hagerstown asked where all the Indians came from, 
teachers knew which pupils had taken advantage of 
the library and its opportunities, and parents could 
have pride in their children’s achievement. Already 
we have youngsters asking to play next year. 

Our idea was not original. Rather its significance 
lies in the way we played. There was no promise 
of reward other than the headdress each child could 
win. Indian Day, plus newspaper pictures and arti- 
cles, seemed a major affair to the children. The 
total cost of our county-wide project was very low, 
but the use of 16,831 feathers (meaning twice that 
many books read) proved its effectiveness to us. 

DorotHy M. JOHNSON, Children’s Librarian 
Washington County Free Library 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


MMER READING 
S88" Ss" 8> 


ARE YOU 





Pink letters spelled out “Summer read- 
ing, ‘summer not. Are you?” These, 
together with bright book jackets against 
a green background and colorful flowers 
peeping through a white picket fence, ad- 
vertised summer reading in the Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, Public Library. 
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N the March issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin 

we considered at some length the manner in 
which libraries can work with business and industry 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned. We firmly 
believe that if you do a good job of serving your 
community there is no limit to what you may ask 
for to further that service and to establish better 
relationships between you and your community. 

In recent years industry has not only become con- 
scious of the need to work at the community level 
but is systematically setting about to formulate 
plans and organize groups to take care of these 
needs. One of these groups which represents the 
Mahoning and Shenango Valleys is now function- 
ing in Youngstown, Ohio, and is known as the “‘In- 
dustrial Information Institute, Inc.” The purpose 
of the organization is five-fold and is stated as fol- 
lows: 


To make ciear to the public, and to employees 
of industry and business, how everyone in the 
four-county area makes his living; that their 
prosperity depends upon the continuous produc- 
tion of goods and services wanted all over the 
world. 

To help the people in the four-county area- 
especially the younger people—to realize that 
right here at home there are job opportunities 
far better than is the case practically anywhere 
else in the United States. 

To correct some of the misconceptions that are 
widespread these days, with respect to industrial 
ownership and profits. 

To accomplish our purposes chiefly by present- 
ing basic economic facts through already estab- 
lished means of public and employee communi- 
cation and education. 

To do these things by working together, com- 
bining our knowledge, our beliefs, and our ex- 
periences in a mutual organization. 


Business and industrial leaders are not the only 
participants in this organization. Superintendents, 
principals, and vocational advisors of the many 
school systems in the four-county area are assisting 
in planning informational aids and tools which will 
give students a better understanding of their place 
in the community and the need for training for a 
specific kind of work. The Youngstown Library 
has been of great assistance io the institute in its 
various research problems. What has been set up 
is an organization which in time can function for 
the good of the whole community and from which 
everyone will benefit. Organizations of this kind, 
by banding together business, industry, education, 
and social welfare can do far more to better life in 
a community than a dozen small organizations each 
pulling in a different direction. 

Many industrial groups are interested in 
strengthening the ties between education and busi- 





* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of public 
ity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material, to the 
editor of ‘The Crow's Nest,"’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


ness. If such a movement is afoot in your com 
munity make sure your library is represented in 
some fashion. If you do nothing else, address a 
letter to the director or head of the planning body 
and offer your library's assets and services. 

After learning of the close cooperation between 
industry and the Public Library of Youngstown 
and Mahoniag County, we asked: “How can li 
braries gain moral and financial support from busi 
ness and industry?’ Promptly the answer was 
“Service!"" Then we asked other questions about 
service and this is what Meredith Bloss, the as- 
sistant librarian had to say: 


A technical collection, strong on steel-making, 
chemistry, metallurgy, and allied subjects, has 
for forty years been an integral part of the library 
The steel industry in this third-largest steel- 
producing area in the United States has come to 
depend upon the public library to such an extent 
that no local firm has, so far, felt the need to 
establish its own library services. 

That this policy of service has paid off, to the 
library, has manifested itself in many ways 
through the years. The most recent example was 
the donation of $20,000 by local industrial firms 
for the remodeling and refurnishing of the qua: 
ters for our technical collection, which we now 
call “Science and Industry."" This donation was 
secured very simply. When James C. Foutts be- 
came librarian in 1944, it seemed to him, after 2 
survey, that more adequate and efficient quarters 
for the library's service to industry were a para 
mount need. He so reported to the board of 
trustees; the president sent letters to various in 
dustries and the money came. That was all 


It sounds relatively simple. But we all know 
that that forty years of library service must of neces 
sity have been excellent service . . . that the library, 
the board of trustees, the librarian, and the library 
employees must also occupy an esteemed place in 
the public mind. 

Another indication of the library's close alliance 
with business and industry is the fact that of the 
present membership of eleven regular members of 
the board of trustees, four occupy responsible posi 
tions in the industrial community, and the president 
of the board is vice-president of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company. 

Continuing, Mr. Bloss says: 


We are not complacent about what we are do 
ing, always believing we can do more. We plan 
to hold a “Grand Opening” of the new Science 
and Industry room within a few weeks, with the 
usual attendant publicity. After that we shall 
use various means of bringing resources of the 
library to the attention of business and industry 
One method in the planning stage is the circula 
tion of a questionnaire to business and industrial 
leaders asking them what kinds of information 
they are most apt to need in their own fields 
This survey should inform as well as inquire 
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This is an example of what can be done in work- 
ing with business and industry. Keep in mind also, 
that the Youngstown Public Library not only is of 
assistance in this special field but gives the same 
kind of help to all civic, political, and lay organ- 
izations and groups as well as to the individual 
user. Service pays off—and the Youngstown Public 
Library can prove it! 


Unsolicited Publicity 


That banks and books can mix is adequately 
proved by Albuquerque Progress, published by the 
Albuquerque National Bank. The February 1949 
number is entirely devoted to the story and services 
of the Albuquerque Public Library. All of this ex- 
cellent publicity came to the library unsolicited. 
The advertising agency which produces the monthly 
publication for the ty .«k approached the library and 
asked if they would like to be ‘featured’ ‘in a forth- 
coming issue. Of course they happily agreed, and 
a photographer was assigned to the job. He spent a 
great deal of time working in each department in 
order to get the ‘feel of it’ and to become better 
acquainted with the various types of services the 
library rendered. He also visited the Ernie Pyle 
Memorial Branch and made trips with the book- 
mobile. After the pictures were completed: the li- 
brarian supplied the captions. 

The 16-page magazine provides an excellent 
story in picture and print of what the Albuquerque 
Public Library does for the city. The Albu- 
querque National Bank mailed over 5,000 copies of 
the magazine, most of the addresses being in the 
state, but some copies going even to foreign coun- 
tries. The bank always has a page in New Mexico 
Magazine calling attention to the current issue of 
Albuquerque Progress and inviting interested read- 
ers to clip and mail an accompanying coupon. In- 
terest in the library issue was greater than in any 
other issue, both on the part of bank customers and 
of people sending written requests for a copy. The 
bank was more than pleased with the reaction and 
interest, and the library was delighted. There may 
be a few copies of Albuquerque Progress for Febru- 
ary 1949 still available. Address your inquiries to 
the Albuquerque National Bank of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. You may be able to interest your 
local bank or some other business or industrial or- 
ganization in doing the same thing for your library. 
Perhaps no one has ever thought of featuring your 
library in a local business publication. If you've 
maintained good service and public relations it 
should not be difficult to arrange for a feature of 
this kind. 


Reasons for Failure 


Sometimes people in the library field complain 
about the lack of success of some of their publicity 
programs. Nine times out of ten the failure can be 
attributed only to the librarian. For instance, a new 
charging method is to be installed in the XYZ li- 
brary. Two days before the system goes into effect 
a scant two inches of print appears in the local 
newspaper informing library users of the change. 
Signs are also posted in the library agencies. Staff 
members patiently explain the new system but the 
public by-and-large grumbles. 

Or take another example. A library feels it has to 
gurtail service hours on a certain day for some 
reason or other. A week before the change takes 
place a statement is released to the public announc- 
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ing the shorter hours but not giving an adequate 
explanation of the reason for curtailment. The re- 
sult is again a dissatisfied public. 

The whole trouble with many library publicity 
programs is that they are not planned far enough 
in advance or are not adequate in approach or in- 
formation. Many librarians feel after you've told 
a story once it’s finished and need never be told 
again. 

Librarians can certainly take a lesson from big 
business on this score. A case in point is that of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. Recently in 
the Chicago and suburban area telephone numbers 
were changed in over a million homes and places 
of business. The three-letter system was changed to 
a two-letter and extra-number system. Fourteen 
months before the change was made the company 
began a public information program and the last 
six months intensified it. Every possible method 
was used to condition telephone users to the change 
—direct mail, signs, billboards, radio. The result 
was almost phenomenal—scarcely anyone was dis- 
turbed by the change, everyone accepted it, and the 
amount of good will engendered by the telephone 
company was immeasurable. 

We can learn a lot from business and business 
can help us to do it, but as librarians we will have 
to be open-minded and receptive. It’s much easier 
to work with a group than to work as a lone wolf. 
If there is a community group in your town, join it. 
If local business and industry expresses a desire to 
work with the community, offer your services. No 
one ever lost anything by being cooperative and 


helpful. In the long run it is service that counts 
and service that people are least likely to forget. 
Ss 68 
HOSPITALITY 


The American Library Association recently held 
a convention in Atlantic City, and at its close a 
party of lady delegates came up to New York, 
with the intention of visiting various points of in- 
terest in the metropolis and vicinity, among them 
Lake Success. When they got here, one of their 
number called an official of the United Nations 
Secretariat, and he assured her that they would 
indeed be welcome and suggested that they come 
down the next day, which they did. When they 
arrived, they were met by a young man who ex- 
hibited—as they look back on it—astonishment at 
their appearance but pulled himself together and 
graciously told them in an assured, international 
manner that arrangements had been made for them 
to attend a committee hearing on the status of 
African natives and that, moreover, a special pre- 
meeting briefing had been scheduled for them. 
Puzzled but flattered, they followed him into a 
chamber where another nice young man gave them 
an earnest lecture on the more important sociologi- 
cal and economic aspects of life on the continent of 
Africa, after which they were escorted to the com- 
mittee room, where they listened to an hour or two 
of advanced discussion of the same subject matter. 
The next day, the leader of the delegation called 
the original Secretariat offical and thanked him. 
She said that their reception had been splendid and 
that she and her confreres felt very well informed 
on a subject about which most librarians know 
practically nothing. ‘“Librarians!’’ cried the man. 
“Good heavens, I thought you said Liberians.”’ 


Used 





Copyright 1948 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
by permission. 
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LANS for the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards Contest are being changed slightly 
this year. Because of the A.L.A. Regional Con- 
ferences, the notebooks will be judged in New York 
before the conferences start, rather than at the 
conference, as in the past. The deadline for enries 
will be June 15. If you do not already have an 
application blank, request one from the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 
Scrapbooks will be due in New York on July 15. 
The January number of the Pacific Spectator, 
the quarterly published by Stanford University 
Press, came up with real drama—the 1945-46 re- 
port of the College of Agriculture, University of 
the Philippines, submitted by its dean, Leopoldo 
Bancain Uichanco. The author, though tortured 
and sentenced to death, kept the college going 
through years of enemy occupation, only to see it 
finally sacked. 

The Japanese maintained an internment camp 
for Allied nationals on the campus. Throughout, 
the college of agriculture remained open, but di- 
vided loyalty among faculty and students and bru- 
tality of occupying soldiers made academic routine 
a tense affair. Then, what little was left of the 
college buildings, records, and agricultural speci- 
mens after the Japanese occupation was demolished 
by our American soldiers. Now the college is get- 
ting back on its feet after the long, disheartening 
struggle, and the agricultural experiments, so care- 
fully developed over many years, have been taken 
up again—from scratch. 


eC be & 


The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C., 
offers material on Latin America and _inter- 
American relations. Most of it is in the form of 
reports and booklets, priced from 10 to 50 cents 
each. A limited amount of free material is also 
available. “List of Publications,” giving both the 
free and the inexpensive materials, can be obtained 
free on request. 

oe & & 

At their forty-eighth annual meeting in Galves- 
ton on April 11, the Medical Library Association 
presented its Marcia C. Noyes Award, a silver tray 
suitably inscribed, to Eileen R. Cunningham, li- 
brarian of Vanderbilt University School of Medi- 
cine. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


Atomic Energy, Here to Stay takes up education's 
responsibility to teach the facts about both the use 
of atomic energy in peace and war, and the need 
for bettering human relations. It is a supplement 
to School Life’s March issue, which also contains 
articles on the impact of atomic energy on our 
times. “The supplement sells for 10 cents and 
School Life (10 issues, October through June) 
costs $1 per year. Both are available from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Reading Is Fun and Being a Good Parent, two 
very popularly written and humorously illustrated 
booklets, are available from the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for 60 cents each. They contain excellent ideas for 
both teachers and parents. 


As an aid in studying the report of the Com 
mission on the Organization ,of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, popularly known as the 
Hoover Commission, the Library of Congress has 
brought together the more important documentary 
material regarding organizational changes in the 
Executive Branch, made or considered, from 1912 
through 1947, 

The compilation has been published as Publix 
Affairs Bulletin No. 66 under the title Reorganiza 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government of 
the United States: A Compilation of Basic Infos 
mation and Significant Documents. Reproduced by 
multilith, copies can be purchased from the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $3 each. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


= 


BOOKS 
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Oh, boy! The service around here sure 
is improving! 
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The New York State Historical Association will 
offer the second of its annual seminars on Ameri- 
can culture July 5-15 in Cooperstown, New York. 
One course, “History in the Library,” will discuss 
the choice, care, and preservation of materials of 
historic value. Dorothy C. Barck, librarian, New 
York Historical Society; James Taylor Dunn, li- 
brarian, New York Historical Association, and 
Nina Fletcher Little, authority on early American 
interiors, are co-chairmen. Consultants include 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress; R. W. G. 
Vail, director, "New York Historical Society; Rob- 
ert W. Hill, Keeper of Manuscripts, New York 
Public Library; Roger Butterfield, author of The 
American Past, and Dayid Wilder, librarian, Ham- 
ilton College. 


Leaders Participate—Participants Lead, a report 
on the second discussion institute held by the New 
York Adult Education Council last October, can 
be secured for 25 cents from the Council, 254 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


“Periodicals and Pamphlets for Today's Prob- 
lems’’ will be the subject of the second annual 
workshop for children’s and young people's librar- 
ians, August 1-12 at the New York State College 
for Teachers in Albany. It is open to librarians who 
have completed a year’s course in library science, 
and carries two hours graduate credit. 


An illustrated four-page leaflet, ‘10,000 Careers 
with a Challenge,” explains and extols librarian- 
ship. Prepared by the Joint Committee on Library 
Work as u Career, a committee representing ap- 
proximately twenty organizations, the leaflets are 
priced as follows: 100, $3; 500, $12; 1,000, $22. 
Proceeds, except for a small distribution charge, 
will be returned to the Joint Committee for work 
on future publications. Order from American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


In late March at the first meeting of the New 
York Public Library's newly established women’s 
council, over 200 of its more than 250 members 
were present. The meeting was planned so the 
women might learn more about the library in order 
“to . .. secure for the library the support of the 
community.” The program included brief talks by 
division chiefs. A ‘County Fair’’ displayed some of 
the library’s treasures, and a special April Fool's 
Day exhibition called ‘‘Desiderata’’ showed “Books 
the Library Does Not Have.” 


A special committee will advise the Russell Sage 
Foundation on the most useful distribution of the 
collections in its library, which is to be discon- 
tinued as a separate entity in September. Estab- 
lished in 1912, this library has specialized in the 
field of social work and consists of some 42,000 
books, 169,000 pamphlets and reports, and special 
collections such as manuscripts and photographs. 
The committee will have special regard “for the 
interests of the community and of those institutions 
and agencies with a traditional association with the 
Library and the Foundation.” 
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Assistants shelving books in the Lamont 
Library for undergraduates, recently dedi- 
cated at Harvard. To move the 80,000 vol- 
umes on trucks through an underground pas- 
sage from Widener Library took almost a 
week. Here almost all books are available 
to students, who may select what they wish 
from open shelves as they pass through the 
stacks on their way to the reading room. 


eo & & 


Among Ourselves, quarterly house organ of the 
Brooklyn Public Library Staff Association, is now 
printed instead of being mimeographed. It may be 
had for 30 cents a copy or $1 a year on application 
to the Staff Association, Grand Army Plaza, Brook- 
lyn 17, New York. 


Three new book lists are available with school 
or library imprint: “Books to Own,” originally 
put out by the Detroit Public Library; “Children’s 
Books,” selected by an N.E.A. and A.L.A. joint 
committee; and “Distinguished Books of 1948,” 
chosen by the Book Evaluation Committee of the 
Children’s Library Association of A.L.A. For 
further information and prices write Library Divi- 
sion, Sturgis Printing Company, Box 329, Sturgis, 
Michgian. 

oe Bb HD 


The Insurance Group of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation will continue general distribution of their 
useful publication, Insurance Book Reviews. Sub- 
scriptions at $2 per year should be sent to Hazel 
Kirk Levins, care of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Box 359, Newark 1, New Jersey. 


eo & & 


Available on request from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, are the following pamphlets: The Free 
Enterprize System; The Leviathan of Inflation; 
The Public Be Served (information about the 
N.A.M.); People vs. Rabbits (a plea for coopera- 
tion); Human Relations and Efficient Production; 
Your Opportunity in Management; Your Future 
Is What You Make It; That New Labor Law (the 
Taft-Hartley Act); International Affairs and Our 
Internal Economy; The American Triangle of 
Plenty; Patents and Your Tomorrow; Beyond the 
Horizon; and ‘‘Faith,” an inspirational leaflet. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tommeene.¥ 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ALDEN, DouGLAs W., GERTRUDE R. JASPER, 
and ROBERT P. WATERMAN. Bibliography of 
Critical and Biographical References for the 
Study of Contemporary French Literature. 
New York, Stechert-Hafner, 1949. 106p. 
(French VII, Modern Language Association 
of America. Publication Number 1) $1.75 

2. AYMAR, GORDON C. A Treasury of Sea Sto- 
ries. New York, Barnes, 1948. 464p. $5 

3. Dictionary of Guided Missile Terms. Com- 
mittee on Guided Missiles of the Research and 
Development Board of the National Military 
Establishment. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. 57p. paper, $1; cloth, $2 

4. Economic Almanac for 1949. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1948. 
560p. paper, $4; cleth, $5 

5. KNiGHT, R. L. Dictionary of Genetics. 
Waltham, Massachusetts, Chronica Botanica 
Company, 1948. 183p. $4.50 

6. MERSAND, JOSEPH. The American Drama 
since 1930. New York, Modern Chapbooks, 
1949. 188p. $2 

7. Monro, IsABEL STEVENSON and KATE M. 
Index to Reproductions of American Paint- 
ings. New York, Wilson, 1948. 731p. $8.50 

8. PALMER, E. LAURENCE. Fieldbook of Natural 
History. New York, Whittlesey House, 1949. 
664p. $7 

9. Pope, BLANCHE R. Upholstering Home Fur- 
niture. Peoria, Manual Arts Press, 1949. 
303p. $3.75 

10. REXROTH, KENNETH, ed. The New British 
Poets, an anthology. New York, New Direc- 
tions, 1949. 312p. $3 

11. SCHNAPPER, M. B. What's Doing in 1949. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1949. 105p. 
$2 

12. SIMPSON, JEAN I. and DEMETRIA M. TAYLOR. 
The Frozen Food Cook Book. New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1948. 493p. $2.95 

13. SmITH, GEorRGE H. E. and Fioyp M. Ropp- 
DICK. Congress in Action (How a bill be- 
comes a law). Washington 4, D. C., National 
Capitol Publishers, P.O. Box 7706, 1948. 87p. 
75 cents 

14. Southern Humanities Conference. Human- 
istic Scholarship in the South. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1948. 
165p. (Bulletin No. 1, October 1948) paper, 
$1.50; cloth, $2 

15. Special Libraries Association Committee of the 
Social Science Group. Public Administration 
Librartes: a manual of practice. Chicago, Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1948. 91p. (Pub- 
lication No. 102) $2.50 
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16. STEVENS, WILLIAM O. Young People’s Book 
of Famous Warships. New York, McBride, 


1948.° 262p. $2.75 
17. TAytor, NORMAN, ed. Taylor's Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening. Cambridge, Riverside 


Press, 1948. 1225p. $5 

18. Woob, JAMES PLAysTED. Magazines in the 
United States. New York, Ronald, 1949 
312p. $4 


Literature and the Humanities 


T is hard to decide whether Magazines in the 
United. States™ should be discussed here or 
under the general topic of social history, for it is 
their social and economic influence which is con- 
sidered by the author. Historically he treats Eng- 
lish magazine origins, their beginning in America, 
with separate chapters on magazines and the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the farm magazines, the Neu 
Yorker, atid the digest magazines, to name a few. 
Mr. Wood attempts to show how magazines have 
reflected and molded American tastes, habits, man- 
ners, interests, and beliefs; how they have shaped 
opinion of public questions; how they have cru- 
saded efféctively for social and political reforms 
Particularly interesting to librarians will be the 
chapter on the reader and the social group, though 
librarians will want to read all of this pertinent 
commentary on one of their most important refer- 
ence sources—the magazine. A good index and 
bibliography are supplied. 

The. importance of magazines as a source of 
scholarly publishing is emphasized in the Bihbliog- 
raphy of Critical and Biographical References for 
the Study of Contemporary French Literature,’ a 
classified, unannotated list of books and articles 
published from 1940 to 1948. Separate sections on 
existentialism, music, philosophy and religion, poe- 
try, surrealism, symbolism, and theater are supple- 
mented by an author-subject section. Completeness 
rather than selection has been the objective of this 
compilation, and whenever possible, there has been 
included the name of the library in which a book 
or periodical may be found. College and univer- 
sity libraries will find this a most useful list. 


Also of interest to college and university libraries 
will be the survey of work in progress in Human- 
istic Scholarship in the South.” A list of authors is 
followed by a classified list of studies under anthro- 
pology, archaeology, history, philosophy, religion, 
art, music, folklore, languages, and literature. 

Kenneth Rexroth’s anthology, The New British 
Poets” is prefaced by nearly forty pages of critical 
introduction, supplemented by brief biographical 
notes on the seventy poets whose selected poems 
have been chosen. Though better known poets such 
as Comfort, Dylan Thomas, Spender, and Barker 
are included, this volume will probably make avail- 
able selections of a large number of writers not 
found in the average library collection. 
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In The American Drama since 1930° Mersand 
has revised the contents of his earlier American 
Drama 1930-1940 and has brought his references 
up to date. Essays on Kaufman, Rice, Odets, and 
Clare Boothe are followed by sections on biographi- 
cal plays, the drama of social significance, plays by 
women playwrights, and imagination in the drama. 
It is a readable little volume, whose list of living 
characters in biographical plays may have reference 
value in a small library without other sources of 
this information. 

A Treasury of Sea Stories® is a well selected vol- 
ume by twenty-seven authors, from. Virgil to 
Michener, with emphasis on modern writers. More 
than half the selections are fictional, the rest are 
narratives of personal experiences. Rockwell Kent 
illustrations and very brief introductions by the 
editor are added features. 


Arts, Pure and Applied 


The Index to Reproductions of American Paint- 
ings greatly increases our control over more than 
five hundred books and three hundred catalogs of 
exhibitions held by art museums, by indexing their 
contents under artist's name, title, and subject in 
one alphabet. It should be useful not only in 
scholarly museum and university collections but in 
libraries which do not have the volumes indexed, 
since it provides references to volumes that might 
conceivably be borrowed on interlibrary loan. Nat- 
urally it gives instructions for use on the first page 
inside the cover. 

Schools and colleges with home economics 
courses may find Upholstering Home Furniture® 
an excellent source for projects and detailed in- 
structions on building up overstuffed pieces from 
common kitchen chairs and old wooden rockers, 
making children’s furniture from discarded crates 
and boxes, slip-covering and re-upholstering. It is 
profusely illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams. 

The Frozen Food Cook Book™ is a guide to the 
preparation, cooking, and preservation. of frozen 
foods, together with many recipes, charts, lists, and 
menus. Since it seems that the day is coming when 
every home will have its home freezer, there will 
probably be more and more demand for this sort of 
thing. The recipes included are the result of ex- 
tensive testing. Frozen Food Foundation has given 
technical assistance and cooperation. 


Science, Pure and Applied 


Knight's Dictionary of Genetics * includes numer- 
ous old and new terms used in cytology, animal 
breeding, and evolution. The compiler has ob- 
tained permission to quote exactly some of the defi- 
nitions found in such sources as An Ecological 
Glossary, Henderson's Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms, Recent Advances in Cytology, and others, 
and thus brings together in one place technical 
terms used in this young science. Definitions are 
often brief and more specific than those found in 
an unabridged dictionary. No pronunciation or 
derivation is given. Appendixes include useful 
formulae and other pertinent information, e.g., dis- 
tances recommended to avoid seed contamination. 
As the first dictionary in the field it aims to stand- 
ardize usage and quell the present trend toward 
complication of vocabulary. 

Fieldbook of Natural History* is a one-volume 
guide to birds, fish, plants, rocks and minerals, 
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stars, mollusks, reptiles, and the animal kingdom, 
by a Cornell professor in the field of nature and 
science education. In his preface.the author states 
he has endeavored to write the kind of book he 
would have liked to have had available when he 
began the study of natural history as a youngster, 
as well as a book he can use now and in his old age 
to add the research and experience of others to what 
he may see for himself in the field of natural his- 
tory. Technical terms have been avoided and, in 
general, line drawings illustrate the text. It should 
prove useful to the beginner, though it is a little 
large to lug around on a field trip. 

Taylor's Encyclopedia of Gardening™ is a re- 
vision of an old favorite, expanded by over one 
thousand entries. New sections on soilless gardens, 
plant hormones, garden tours, pest control are in- 
cluded. The editor’s injunction to his specialist 
contributors, “Your article must not be written for 
the experts, but it must be apparent that it has been 
written by one,” has been followed and this, plus 
the prefatory page on how to use the book, will 
make it generally useful in most libraries, just as 
its earlier edition has been. 


Social Sciences 


In presenting its ninth issue of Economic Al- 
manac,* which in the 1949 volume includes statistics 
on population, prices, public and private debt, na- 
tional income, construction, agriculture, and other 
subjects, the National Industrial Conference Board 
has used the following criteria for inclusion: Is the 
information significant or important from the point 
of view of practical business or general public in- 
terest? Is the information current and up to date? 
Is the information reliable? This useful handbook 
cites sources for each table, has a full index and a 
glossary of terms frequently used in business re- 
ports. 

School libraries will find Congress in Action™ a 
readable account of how a bill becomes a law, in 
words, pictures, and drama. Clever cartoons, repro- 
ductions of bills, resolutions, and a legislative cal- 
endar, and instructions for acting out Congress in 
action, will make this a painless way for people to 
learn how laws are made. 

The text of Public Administration Libraries: a 
manual of practice” in its 1948 edition is a reprint 
of the 1941 edition, except that Chapter II (also 
available as a separate pamphlet), on materials and 
their acquisition, has been revised and augmented. 
A little more revision is in order, especially under 
United States Documents (p. 14), which does not 
note the fact that the Documents Catalog is no 
longer issued and that the Weekly List is now a 
Selected List appearing semi-monthly. Nor does 
the list of texts and special studies given under 
such subjects as county government, federal govern- 
ment, finance and taxation (to name only a few), 
mention the A.L.A.’s National Plan for Public Li- 
brary Service under education and libraries. But 
these are merely small points in considering the 
general over-all usefulness of a volume with such 
valuable information on classification, administra- 
tion, budgets, standards, and suggestions for the in- 
experienced. 

W hat’s Doing in 1949” is a guide to the year's 
events, arranged three ways: chronologically; by 
special days, holidays, and birthdays; and by classi- 
fication of events, which cover everything from 
opera to dog shows, polo games to flower festivals, 


(Continued on page 734) 
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A RED WoOoDEN BACKGROUND AND BLACK FRAME SET OFF THIS EXHIBIT 


 @ was a great event when Hilsingborg Public 
Library, Sweden, had the opportunity of show- 
ing a film on American public libraries, “Not by 
Books Alone.” The public was addressed by the 
head librarian, who pointed out that American li- 
braries with their modern methods always have 
been a pattern for Swedish libraries. The “‘talkie,”’ 
showing Rochester Public Library at work, made a 
great impression on the audience. Pictures from 
American libraries were on display at the same 
time, and a list of books on the subject was avail- 
able for the public. s 





LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE 


SHIP made of book jackets, a wheel and 

anchor, and “Tales with a Salty Flavor’ 

spelled out in pipe cleaners, against a two-toned 

background, draw attention to books available on 

these subjects in the school libraries of Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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AND Way DowN UNDERNEATH 


“Animals of the Sea” calls attention to what can 
be had on that subject at the Ontario, California, 
Public Library 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


All in Plain English 


UR recent discussion about library publicity 

and the use of plain English in contrast to 
‘Sibrary language” brought us a very attractively 
written, illustrate? and printed folder from the 
Montgomery Coun ,, Alabama, Public Library. The 
folder has been distributed through all organized 
groups (especially men’s organizations), from the 
bookmobile, and by the storekeepers, who have a 
supply handy next to the cash register to put in 
people’s packages. 

The folder was ready just at the beginning of a 
community development contest, and the informa- 
tion it contained formed the basis of a successful 
tie-in with the contest. Consistent weekly publicity 
is also fostered through the long established and 
thoroughly read county news column in a local pa- 
per, the library items ranging in length from two 
sentences to several columns. The general idea, ot 
course, is to stress the fact that the county library 
and its bookmobile are sources of information as 
well as general good reading. The librarian, Ethel 
Sanders, has extra copies of the folder “Do You 
Make the Best Use of Your County Library?” 


Bookmobile Cartoon 


Graham Hunter, whose ‘Sycamore Center’ car- 
toons delight readers of the rural press, must have 
gotten his bookmobile information from a “reliable 
source” for his March cartoon on ‘““The Bookmobile 
Arrives.” Perhaps the Skeeter County librarian 
will be somewhat dismayed to find the front tire 
flat, but there is plenty of evidence that the library 
is fulfilling its functions of bringing ‘Information, 
Recreation, Education” to the inhabitants of Syca- 
more Center. It is a modern library, too, with a 
loud-speaker announcing the story hour and a firm 
rule conspicuously posted that “Fines can NOT be 
paid in eggs, canned goods, or vegetables’! The 
bookmobile lends itself to dramatizations of all 
kinds, including cartoons. This one will be enjoyed 
by all extension librarians who will secretly wish 
that reading were really as widespread as it appears 
to be in Sycamore Center. The Southern Agricul- 
turist, Nashville, Tennessee, has reprinted the car- 
toon and will sell it at $5 per thousand. 


Teacher-Librarian Workshop 


The Ingham County Library, Mason, Michigan, 
conducted a one-day workshop some months ago 
for teacher-librarians and student assistants, with 
excellent results. Since most of the school libraries 
are inadequate and teachers have little time to de- 
vote to them, the discussions were basic and so 
practical that both teachers and student assistants 
asked the county library to conduct additional 
workshops. 

* Extension librarians ace invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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The progtam included a study of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries (ordering, classi- 
fying, and simple cataloging); simple repair of 
books (what to mend and what to bind); a study 
of the World Almanac; and a discussion of the 
services available from the Ingham County Library. 


Help, Help, Please! 


Has any county or regional library gathered in- 
formation and statistics of any kind on the advan- 
tages of belonging to a large unit of library service? 
Has any library comparative figures on the costs and 
benefits of the different kinds of library systems? 
One of our major county libraries is in desperate 
need of this information if it is available anywhere. 
Please notify the editor of this column if you have 
made even a beginning in gathering this material. 


Introducing the World Almanac 


A cleverly worked out two-page introduction to 
the various reference features of the World Al- 
manac has been prepared by the King County Public 
Library, Seattle, for use with local librarians in sta- 
tions and small branches. Under the general head- 
ing “The World at Your Fingertips,” the book is 
dissected with a light touch that is admirable. It is 
described as a “Desert Island Companion” but also 
gets ‘Professional Recommendation’ and _ then 
“The Works—.” The index is discussed as the key 
to satisfactory use with miscellaneous topics listed 
to show variety, and to be looked up “if you just 
can't help yourself.’’ Small stations and branches 
can and do make good use of basic reference books 
when the necessary training and encouragement is 
given from headquarters. 


No Wasted Effort 


The same county library is also campaigning to 
reach nonusers. ‘We realize that sending informa- 
tion about library service in general to the 
branches,” states the Branch Bulletin, ‘is a waste 
of effort because the people who come there already 
know about the service. We would like to . 
stimulate nonborrowers to use their King County 
Public Library branches.’’ The first ‘‘stimulant’”’ to 
be sent to all clubs and organizations, including 
social groups, is entitled, “To Make a L-o-n-g 
Story Short.” 


Florida Takes Stock Again 


The ‘Florida Public Library Newsletter,” issued 
by the General Extension Division, Gainesville, 
compares public library service as reported in the 
surveys of 1935 and of 1947, in the February 1949 
issue. It is shown that the unserved population 
amounted to 59.8 per cent in 1935 and 59.1 per cent 
in 1947. Rural people are virtually without service 
as there is no county library in Florida. Financial 


(Continued on page 734) 
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SOURCE MATERIALS IN 


7 business of government a decade or so ago 
became known generally as Public Adminis- 
tration. This term is now applied to the special 
libraries which have been developing for govern- 
mental units in the past sixty years. The legisla- 
tive reference libraries were the earliest special li- 
braries in the government field, functioning for the 
state legislatures; and the municipal reference li- 
braries were patterned after those of the state but 
organized for cities where they served as informa- 
tion centers for administrative departments as well 
as for local legislators. 

Administrative departments in the federal gov- 
ernment found how useful special libraries could 
be to their proper functioning. Those were de- 
veloped as the business of administration increased 
and new departments and bureaus and commissions 
were formed at Washington. Various departments 
in the larger states too have established their own 
special libraries to serve as research units. Public 
administration libraries then are those dealing with 
the administration or management of activities 
undertaken by national, state, municipal, and other 
governmental units. Their emphasis is on material 
about the operation of governmental activities 
rather than about political theory and philosophy. 

Some public administration libraries are also 
connected with universities and educational institu- 
tions where the personnel for government is 
trained; there are also many in research organiza- 
tions of public officials, and also in privately sup- 
ported associations of citizens and taxpayers, and 
with chambers of commerce and other local govern- 
ment bureaus. Consequently though the public ad- 
ministration libraries in general cover the same 
subject field they vary greatly in size, in type of 
collections, in adaptation for specific purposes or 
for type of users at various government levels, and 
in emphasis on aspects of the broad subject. 


Manual of Practice 


A Manual of Practice for Public Administration 
Libraries is available in a new 1948 edition from 
the Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago ($2.50) or you can purchase a 
separate Source Materials in Public Administration 
($1), which includes the bibliographies from the 
Manual. These lists are up to date and represent 
the best selections by librarians familiar with the 
sources. As members of tiie Social Science Group 
of the Special Libraries Association they cooperated 
with Public Administration Service. Source Mate- 

¢ Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Fair at the ie:opolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 


* Librarian, Municipal Reference Library, New York 
City. 
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rials is recommended as an excellent buying list to 
all special libraries. 

This list also includes names and addresses of 
the hundreds of associations which publish pam- 
phlets and special studies in their field whether it 
be education, highways, safety, housing, city plan- 
ning, finance, taxation, police, fire, parks, person- 
nel, elections, welfare, public works, utilities, trans- 
portation, health, or judicial administration. 


Basic Municipal Documents 


Equally important as a source for up-to-date ma- 
terials in the field of city government is a Checklist 
of Basic Municipal Documents recently issued by 
the United States Bureau of the Census, for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. at 35 cents. Compiled by Louise H. Clickner, 
it brings up to date and supplements the work 
done first by the Social Science Group of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. From this splendid com- 
pilation librarians can know what cities of over 
100,000 population have published in reports and 
along what subject lines and how to obtain them 


Municipal Reference Library Notes 


A monthly bulletin of New York's Municipal 
Reference Library contains a selection of the best 
publications on municipal government; the books 
are reviewed, pamphlets and magazine articles are 
listed by subjects, and once in every three months ** 
contains a complete check list of New York City 
publications. Libraries may ask for an exchange or 
free subscription to the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary Notes. 


Associations, Chambers of 
Commerce 


It is impossible to list the many associations spe- 
cializing in fields of goverament and their useful 
publications are legion; as an example, National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, or Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. Some publications are free, but not 
many of them. Two recent ones from Tax Founda- 
tion are: Recent Trends in Local Taxes, 1942- 
1947, 20p, free. Facts and Figures on Govern- 
ment Finance 1948-49, 143p, free. 

Every city and most towns have an active chamber 
of commerce which misses no opportunity to adver- 
tise its business and civic advantages. Ask for such 
literature, which is distributed free. As an ex- 
ample, New York City Guide published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 


(Continued on page 733) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES* 


Spring Fling 


DEAS for that last burst of ‘‘publicity’’ before 

the end of the school year: 

A book-song quiz, in which questions about 
books are to be answered by song titles; e.g., Ques- 
would have liked 


tion: The “Ancient Mariner” 
some. . .? Answer: Cool Water. (From Gary, 
Indiana. ) 


A literary frieze, a joint project of the library 
and the art department, in poster paints on wrap- 
ping paper, shellacked to make it more durable. 
Students at the junior-senior Kamehameha School 
for Girls, Honolulu, Hawaii, chose scenes from 
Treasure Island, Tom Sawyer, Little Women, Gul- 
liver’'s Travels, Christmas Carol, Ivanhoe, and 
Macbeth. 

A library staff party, possibly for representatives 
from several schools. New Haven, Connecticut, 
Teachers College repeated last year’s party for 
“junior and senior high school boys and girls who 
may be interested in becoming librarians.’’ The 
program included an author, a children’s librarian, 
a storyteller, a library guidance specialist—and re- 
freshments. 

A display of horse stories, with a corral made 
from a box, and a collection of toy horses and 
“grass.” (Done at Knightstown, Indiana.) 

A crossword puzzle contest, using names of 
books, characters, and authors. The fifth and sixth 
grades at George Washington School, Montclair, 
New Jersey, did theirs as a part of the teaching of 
the use of the card catalog. Six easy puzzles set 
the pattern; then, a contest with harder puzzles. 
A book was awarded the child in each grade first 
completely and correctly solving the puzzle. 





Spotlighted 


Three courses in library science to be given at 
the New Haven, Connecticut, State Teachers Col- 
lege this summer: “The Library and the Commu- 
nity,’ a three-semester-hour course which integrates 
the study of the community's resources, the rela- 
tionship of the library to these, the function of the 
library as a center of community interests, public 
relations, etc.; “The History of Books and Librar- 
ies,”’ a two-semester-hour course; and “Introduction 
to Materials I,’ a two-semester-hour course in books 
and materials to use with children through the ele- 
mentary school, their selection tools, etc. Tuition, 
$7.50 per semester hour. Housing at the YWCA, 
one block away, if application is made early enough. 

Summer courses at Simmons College, Boston: 
“Book Publishing and Publishers,’ ‘‘Communica- 
tions,’ and “Public Relations Sources and Media.”’ 
These three courses will be offered each summer. 
Courses in “Schoo! Library Service’ and ‘Guidance 
of Young Readers” will be offered in 1952 and 
1954 “if there is promise of sufficient enrollment.”’ 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the McArthur 
Library, Biddeford, Maine. 
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A color folder, with lesson sheets, on our na- 
tional parks, free from the Greyhound Information 
Center, Department NPL, 1505 NBC Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, in dark 
blue buckram, indexed, thin paper only. Huzzahs 
for the new edition; tears (and, soon, tears) for the 
thin paper. 

New style pamphlet binders—look rough but 
feel smooth—two-tone gray, eleven sizes; also with 
flat backs for shelving, and called multibinders. 
Gaylord, Syracuse, New York, or Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 

“The Railroad Story: Science, Research, and 
Railroad Progress,” illustrated, for upper grades, 
Free from the Association of American Railroads, 
Washington 6. 

“British Isles,’ 10 minute film, 16mm, black and 
white, sound. Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

“Modern Hawaii,” 10 minute film, 16mm, black 
and white or color, sound. Coronet Films. 

(And thanks to Indiana for the term ‘Spot- 


lighted.” ) 
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65 Liberty Street, New York City, is an attractive 
96-page illustrated pamphlet. Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, 500 Park Avenue, 
New York City, distributes Visitors Guide to Neu 
York, the Wonder City and also a Quarterly Cal- 
endar of Events in New York City. 


State Departments of Commerce 


Practically all states maintain a department which 
carries on publicity for the state. They issue attrac- 
tive leaflets which contain history and economic in- 
formation and business facts. As examples we cite 
Current Business Statistics of New York, issued 
monthly by the Department of Commerce, Albany; 
Your Home Town's Future; a Manual for Com- 
munity Development, 1947; Vacation Guide to 
New York State, 1948. 


U. S. Government Publications 


The monthly catalog issued by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents (subscription $2.25) is the ofh- 
cial source upon which most libraries depend. But 
many of the more useful and popular federal publi- 
cations are included in previous sources mentioned 
above. And many weekly services, such as Public 
Affairs Information Service, are sure to index all 
government publications as well as books and pam- 
phlets from every source. Let us select at random 
one subject, citizenship, and we find at once a new 
Federal Textbook on Citizenship 1948 issued by 
the United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Bureau, a book of 398 pages, available from the 
Superintendent of Documents for $1. 
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HE latest A.L.A. Handbook is scheduled to 

appear about May 15. It will contain the same 
type of information as previous handbooks, with 
one important exception—the list of members will 
not be included. For the first time, by vote of the 
A.L.A. membership at Atlantic City, June 1948, 
the Handbook is no longer a perquisite of member- 
ship but will be offered for sale. The price is un- 
determined but because of a small edition will 
probably be about $2 or $3. 


A.L.A. Cataloging Rules 


A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Author and Title 
Entries, the long-awaited code of cataloging prac- 
tice, is scheduled for publication May 1. For nearly 
fifteen years the 1908 edition has been under study, 
expansion, and revision. The result represents the 
best or most general current cataloging practice in 
U.S. libraries. The preliminary edition was pre- 
pared by a special A.L.A. committee with the as- 
sistance of many consultants; responsibility for the 
final draft rested with the Division of Cataloging 


A. NOTES 


Edited by M. Alice Dunlap 


and Classification, Clara Beetle, editor. The tenta- 
tive price is $4.75. 


Oberly Memorial Award 


The 1947-48 Oberly Memorial Award, given to 
the American citizen who compiles the best bibliog- 
raphy in the field of agriculture or related sciences, 
will be presented in 1949. Publications are limited 
to those published during 1947 or 1948. Those 
entering the competition should send four copies 
of the bibliography to the chairman by June 15, 
1949, with a letter stating that the bibliography is 
being entered. Address Marvin A. Miller, General 
Library, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


New Addresses 


The A.L.A. Washington Office is now at 1722 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The A.L.A. Film Service through Libraries 
Project has moved to Cutler Building, 42 East 
Avenue, Rochester, New York, from A.L.A. Head- 
quarters in Chicago. 





CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 729) 
conventions to prize fights. The author plans to 
issue it annually and it should be a handy guide, 
more inclusive than other more general sources, 
such as our annuals and yearbooks. 


Warships and Guided Missiles 


Young People’s Book of Famous Warships” 
has separate chapters on old classics like the Re- 
venge, the Bellerophon, the Constitution, the Mon- 
itor and the Merrimac, winding up with a chapter 
on World War I and one on World War II. The 
material is presented in a rather matter-of-fact style 
and spottily illustrated with a few photographs 
and black and white prints. Just the same, many 
boys between ten and fourteen may find it interest- 
ing. 

The Dictionary of Guided Missile Terms* is 
much more up to date for it provides brief defini- 
tions of technical terms and jargon used in the 
guided missile field. The outgrowth of a smaller, 
classified monograph compiled by Lt. Col. John A. 
White, its technical definitions and lack of pronun- 
ciation make it more useful to the expert than the 
layman, though even he can find out that a “‘beeper’’ 
is an individual who “‘flies” a pilotless aircraft by 
remote control. No attempt is made to replace gen- 
eral or scientific dictionaries for words or phrases 
of general meaning, and an effort has been made to 
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define new words coined in the field, those with a 
special meaning in the field, and certain general 
technical terms which might be useful to those 
working in the field. 


Fugitives 


Identify the poem beginning, “The swan, my 
love, was drifting down to cove.” 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 731) 


At the conclusion of the brief summary, John 
R. Bannister, specialist in library service for the 
state, offers six steps toward improvement: “Ex- 
pand horizons beyond the local community; im- 
prove public relations; organize a Friends of the 
Library group; extend services to the breaking 
point as one way of getting additional help; co- 
operate in book buying, cataloging, and exchange; 
streamline internal housekeeping to provide time 
for maximum assistance to patrons.’ Certainly 
Florida is another state in which the Library Dem- 
onstration fund could conceivably work wonders! 
support has increased from 12 to 26 cents per capita 
and some comfort is derived from the fact that with 
only 26 cents per capita, Florida has the best sup- 
ported library service among the southeastern states. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Musical Notes 


HE latest “Who's Who” in the Wilson music 

series was published last month. The title is 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS TODAY and the au- 
thor is David Ewen whose two earlier books, 
COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY and LIVING 
MUSICIANS, are recognized as valuable reference 
works. 


The latest book contains 187 biographies and 
184 small photographs of American composers. The 
term is used in a broad sense to include United 
States citizens, the major creative figures of Latin 
America whose work is known here, and those who 
fled here from Europe after 1933. 


The emphasis is on the younger artists and the 
biographical material in large measure was supplied 
by them. Their major works are presented with 
critical notes. The “today” in the title reaches back 
to 1900, and the pronunciation of difficult names 
is indicated. 


Who's News—and Why 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1948 has recently 
been published. This 765-page reference volume 
contains life stories of 343 persons who’ figured 
in the news of 1948 in a one-alphabet cumulation 
of articles and obituary notices that appeared in 
the monthly issues of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
during the year, revised and brought up to date 
as of December 1948. Each sketch includes a 
photograph and references to additional material. 
Considerable research makes possible impartial 
and accurate biographical information, while an 
informal style adds readability. 

A nine-year index covering 1940 through 1948, 
includes the names of all those whose biographies 
or obituaries have appeared in CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY from its beginning in 1940 through the 
issue of December 1948. 


Visitors 


URING March The Wilson Company en- 
joyed being host to: 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Coblans, of Durban, South 
Africa, where Mr. Coblans is librarian of the Natal 
University College and Mrs. Coblans teaches 
French. 

Johanna Wolff, librarian of the children’s section 
of the Hague Public Library in Holland. 

Dorothy Spofford, librarian of the United States 
Library in Stockholm, Sweden. The United States 
Library is run by our State Department. 

Virginia E. Murray of the McGill University 
Library School, Montreal, Canada, who brought 
forty-two of her students. 

L. A. Audrain, a director of Batsford, Limited, 
of London, now in their New York office. 
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Elizabeth Clark, of the Cleveland Public Library, 
who was in New York for the announcement of the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards. Miss Clark was 
chairman of the committee which chose the win- 
ning books. 

Dr. Susan Grey Akers, who brought twenty-eight 
of her students from the University of North Caro- 
lina Library School. 

Dr. Fremont Rider, of the Wesleyan University 
Library in Middletown, Connecticut. 


Testimony of Two Supervisors 


Early this year the supervisor of school libraries 
of Minnesota wrote to all the superintendents of 
schools whose libraries were not supplied with the 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG and the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
telling them to purchase these books. This action 
was especially brought to our attention by one 
school principal who used the supervisor's memo- 
randum as an order for the CHILDREN’S CAT/ 
LOG. 

“The Wilson CARDS have given satisfaction in 
the two schools in which they were tried last 
semester, and if our present plans are carried out 
we expect to extend their use to forty additional 
schools next fall,” writes a supervisor from Cali- 
fornia. 


And of One Librarian 


The librarian of a small library writes: “I think 
the service basis is one of the finest things I ever 
heard of.” 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG. On the service basis 


CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Subscription to 
monthly issues, $4 a year. Yearbooks 
on the service basis. $5 to individuals 
and schools, other rates quoted on re- 
quest. Separate nine-year index, 50c 

Ewen, David. AMERICAN COMPOSERS To- 
DAY. $4 

—— COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY. $5 

—— Livinc Musicians, $5 

PRINTED CATALOG CARDS. 8c per set; sheets 
of 25 coupons, $2; annual subscription ' 
$64 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES. On the service basis 
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Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
Guide to Periodical Literature 


Indexed in Readers’ 


VITAL SPEECHES 
OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 

















SUPPLYING 
OUT -.OF- PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Pullished Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York It!, N. Y. 





Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 
}Exchange with 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 East 21st Street 


Libraries gladly effected. 
(Est. 1887) 
New York 








CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative wil! call 
and pack when and where possible. 
ALICAT BOOK SHOP 


South Broadway Yonkers 5, N.Y. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. ‘‘Want Lists”’ solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 


4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


= EW 
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AVIATION BOOKS FOR 1949 
Write For New Free Catalogue 


AERO PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Aviation Industries’ Exclusive Book Publisher 
2 2162-W Sunset Bivd. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





“Two positions open: Adult Education Di- 
rector with responsibility for film service 
Jeginning salary $2800 plus $810 cost-of- 
living adjustment. Must be library school 
graduate with some experience in the field. 
Also general assistant, beginning salary 
$2100 plus same adjustment. Suburban li- 
brary of 117,000 volumes, 35 minutes from 
New York City. Josephine H. Edwards, 
New Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, 
New York.” 


Trained librarian for cataloging, some cir- 
culation, and some reference work. Four- 
week vacation, retirement plan, 39 hour, 
5 day week, sick leave. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications and experience. Apply 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 








Positions Open in Montana: Assistant Li- 
brarian, State Library Extension Commission, 
Missoula; Librarian, Chouteau County Free Li- 
brary, Fort Benton. Salary: $2,500-$2,700. 
Address inquiries to: Ellen Torgrimson, Sec- 
retary, State Library Extension Commission, 
Missoula, Montana. 


* Out-of-Print 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Botany — Zoology — Astronomy — Geology, 
etc. books supplied ‘‘Want Lists’’ receive 
careful attention. Catalogs issued. Good 
Natural History books bought. 


JOHN JOHNSON, Bookseller 
P. 0. Box 248 Mount Vernon, 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


_—m O50 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. aaa 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


¢ 
als Va r y we 


N.Y. 

















RARIANS’ AGENCY 


AMERICAN LIB 
Fifth Ave rk City 


jite New Y 





Reference and Catalog Librarians, Stockton 
Public Library, Stockton, California, has 
openings for Supervising Reference and 
Supervising Catalog Librarians, Civil Service 
Status, Retirement Plan, Vacation and Sick 
Leave privileges. Salary Range: $282-$35 
per month. For further information and ap 
plications address Stockton Public Library 
Stockton, California. 





Children’s Librarian, trained, fine community, 
population 20,000, near Philadelphia, salary 
$2,376, 40-hour, 5-day week, 4 wee paid 
vacation, sick leave, retirement program 
Apply to Head Librarian, Free Public Li 
brary, Bridgeton, N. J. 


s 





Junior and Senior Librarians, Stockton Pub- 
lic Library, Stockton, California, has open- 
ings for Junior and Senior Librarians, Civil 
Service Status, Retirement Plan, Vacation 
and Sick Leave privileges. Salary Ranges: 
$213-$266 per month; $238-$297 per month 
For further information and applications 
address Stockton Public Library, Stockton, 
California. 
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Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





‘4 


| 


Are Ranchers—Dairymen—Truck Gardeners—Poultrymen— 
Farmers—Horticulturists—those interested in the direct and 
‘indirect products of mother earth making the most of your 
periodicals? Are they using the Agricultural Index? 


SE CAR AES Rey Bees | 


For: Greater Productivity 


\ Higher Quality 


Consult: 


THE 
AGRICULTURAL 
INDEX 


It is a subject index to 115 periodicals, popular and tech- 
' nical, that are written to increase man’s productivity from 
the soil. There were well over 1200 subject headings in a 
recent issue. Among them were 31 entries under DDT, 
13 for bee culturé, 10 for cheese, 24 for eggs, 11 for fungi, 


13 for corn, etc., etc. 


In addition to 115 periodicals; all bulletins from the state 
agricultural experiment stations, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and selected: lists from the. state agri- 
cultural extension departments are indexed regularly. 
Each issue contains a list of recent book titles which is 
incorporated in the main alphabet the following month; 
also a checklist of occasional literature indexed in the issue 
in which it appears. 


Write for sample copy 
(rates on the servtee basis) 


REG oo) ERAS Sa AT 


. THE H. W. WILSON ‘COMPANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE | NEW, YORK 52, N, Y. 
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Alt Lp, Facts, for lémm 
% Z Pernt ong are 
“ghee be pit sheg*‘in the: 


_ EDUCATIONAL FILM 
GUIDE 


/ An alphabetical’ list of titles and subjécts, with descriptive 
notes,.of virtually“all 16mm films. 5,471 are listed in the current 
annual, a cumulation of the year’s sine issues. 

The Guide also contains a Selected, Classified list with de- 
Scriptive and critical notes of better films. These are graded for 
age levels, trade schools, adult education and forum discussion. 

Included is. information on how ‘to’ @btain, price, running 
time, color, sound, etc. 


Subscription Price $4.00 a year. 


; (except July and As ). New stbscribers will 
ie acadaniay’ eapeles the current anneal (September 1948-594 pages), 
end all snepiemenis through December 1949. 





| All the: Eaets. for Fil 
lsers are in. the: 


This Guide sie its subscribers informed Sant the latest 
releases of filmstrips, stripfilms, slidefilms, and filmslides. Re- 
ligious, educational, industrial training strips; and also. those 
commerciall sponsored are included. . 

It sarcividn filmstrip users with the.same data the Educational 
Film Guide reports for 16mm films. 

The’ Anntal Cumulation of the Filmstrip Guide includes 
1,275 filmstrips, the great majority of which have been produced 
since January 1947. Monthly issues add nearly 100 new strips 





1 to this basic list. f 
x i tag Gelliaistiais nihertale’ end ertosertpahon” lor ta Wher pubhe due tote. ot 


these Guides, except in the case of the Filmstrip Guide the 
_ Subscription Price is $3.00 a yeor. 


iq ‘ 


» Published by: 


ae THE H..W. WILSON COMPANY 
BS 950 Areas f Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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From Over the reefs and far away 


by Gibbings (Dutton) 








ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 









‘ 


A new and revised 
Library Manual is 
now available in its 
13th printing 


LIBRARY | 
MANUAL 


MARIE A. TOSER 


92p. plus examination questions 
70c (paper) 


(Prices for multiple copies in one 
order: 10 to 24 copies, 50c ea.— 
25 to 49, 45¢ ea.—S0 to 99, 40c ea.— 


100 or more copies, 35c ea.) 





Since its first printing the Manual 
has been widely ized as the 
standard text for teaching the use of 
libraries and reference books to high 
school and junior high school stu- 
dents. =. 


Twelve brief lessons convey the es- = 
sential facts about the parts of a = 
book, the classification and arrange- = 
ment of books in a library, the func- 

tions of dictionaries, encyclopedias 3 
and other reference books and the & 
preparation of a simple bibliog- = 
raphy. 


A detachable work page follows = 
each lesson and a separate envelope & 
contains five quizzes and a final ex- : 
amination. = 
THE TEACHER'S KEY FOR 
THE LIBRARY MANUAL (38p., 


25c) answers the questions asked on 
the work pages and examinations. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N. Y. 








ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the July 
1949 issue of the Essay and General Literature 
Index, published by th; H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month 


AMERICAN economic association, Readings 
in the t of international trade 
Blakiston 1949 (Blakiston ser. of 

ublished articles om economics, v4) 
4.75 

Ceci, Lorp D. Poets and story-tellers 
Macmillan 1949 $4 

CURRENT trends in social psychology ,by 
Wayne Dennis ,and others, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh press 1948 $3.50 

ELuIs, H. S. ed. Survey of contemporar 
economics. Blakiston 1948 $4.75 

FAIRCHILD, H. N. Religious trends in Eng 
lish poetry, v3: 1780-1830. Columbia 
univ. press 1949 $6.75 

GARDINER, H. C. ed. Great books; a Chris 
tian appraisal. Devin-Adair 1949 $2 

Gricson, G. Harp of Aeolus. Routledg: 
1948 15s 

HANSON, E. P. New worlds emerging 
Duell 1949 $3.50 

INsTITUTE for religious and social studic 
Discrimination and national welfare; « 
series ~ address and discussions, ed. by 

- R. M, Maclver. Harper 1949 (Religion 
and civilization ser) $2 

Lovejoy, A. O. Essays in the history of 
ideas. Johns Hopkins press 1948 $5 

MODERN = education human values 
Univ. of Pittsburgh press 1948 (Pitcairi 
Crabbe foundation lecture ser. v2) $3 

NELSON, L. Socratic method and critica 
philosophy, selected essays tr. by Thoma 
K. Brown, III. Yale univ. press 194 
$3.75 

NEw YORK academy of medicine. Persp< 
tives in medicine; the march of medicir 
1948. Columbia univ. press 1949 $2.: 

RAJAN; B. ed. T. S. Eliot; a study of h 
writings. . . Dobson, D. 1947 $3 

SCHLESINGER, A. M. Paths to the present 
Macmillan 1949 $3 

SCHULLIAN, D. M. and SCHOEN, M. ed 
Music and medicine. Schurman 1948 
$6.50 

West, H. F. Mind on the wing. Coward 
1947 $3.50 

Woctom, W. H. Discoverers for medicin« 
Yale univ. press 1949 $3.75 














READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE, 1892- 
Battle lanterns; decorations by Ralph Ray, 
jr. Longmans 1949 278p illus $2.50 
An historical adventure story of the Revo- 
lutionary war, specifically that phase of it which 
was fought in South Carolina under the leader- 
ship of the Swamp Fox, Francis Marion. The 
young protagonist faces many harrowing experi- 
ences with the villains of that day, slave traders, 
pirates, etc. The story brings to the reader's at- 
tention the valuable contribution of Negroes to 
the country’s fight for freedom 


ALLINGHAM, MARGERY, 1904- 
More work for the undertaker. 
day 1949 253p $2.50 

Albert Campion tried not to become in- 
volved, but before the day was out his com- 
panion Lugg received a curious note from an 
undertaker and Campion felt himself drawn into 
the strange puzzle that was the Palinode family 
—a family remarkable for plain living, high 
thinking, and mysterious dying 


FoLeY, MARTHA, ed. 

U.S. stories; regional stories from the 
forty-eight states; selected wath a fore- 
word by Martha Foley and Abraham 
Rothberg. Hendricks house 1949 683p 
$5 

Through the eyes of the men and women 


who know and iove the region in which they 
live—Erskine Caldwell, Vardis Fisher, Nancy 


ae Ernest Hemingway, Jesse Stuart, John 
i John O'Hara, Sherwood Anderson, 
and many others—the varied panorama of Amer- 
ican ‘life takes shape in these 49 stories 


Lea, Tom, 1907- 
Brave bulls, a novel. 
illus $3 
The story of Luis Bello, matador and idol 
of the bullfight ri Particularly, the frame- 
work of the story is built around all the factors, 
human and otherwise which enter into an after- 


Double- 


Little 1949 270p 


noon's spectacle of glory 
Appeared serially in the “Atlantic 
monthly” 


MASON, VAN WYCcK, 1897- 
Cutlass empire, Doubleday 1949 396p 
maps $3 
This tale “begins with Henry’ Morgan's 
flight from Cromwell's England and his arrival 
as a castaway on the shores of a Caribbean island 
. and it énds with his return to England in 
chains. Between those two events, Henry Mor- 
gan’s cutlasses wrote some of England's brightest 
—and bloodiest—history.” Huntting 


MEEKER, ARTHUR, 1902- 
Prairie Avenue, Knopf 1949 325p $3 


“Prairie Avenue Chicago, in the era of its 
grandeur, 1885 to the turn of the century, is 
really the hero of the story—Aunt Lydia, grande 
dame, whose past could not be unearthed is the 
heroine—and Ned Ramsay is merely the inter- 
locutor, the interpreter of the passing scene.” 
Kirkus 

O’MALLEY, Mary Dov tmnc (SANDERS) 
1889- 
And then you came, by Ann Bridge 
cpseud,. Macmillan 1949 306p $3.50 
__ _“A fanciful tale in which a group of Scot- 
tish Highland people become involved with five 
odd strangers suddenly appearing in the Loch 
aboard a yacht. The five prove to be miraculous 


personifications of the characters of an ancient 
(legend). American news of books 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALLEN, FREDERICK LEWIs, 1890- 


Great Pierpont Morgan. Harper 1949 
306p front $3.50 


In a series of scenes, the colorful personal 
life of Morgan, as well as his infinitely complex 
financial activity is presented 

_ _ Portions have appeared in “Harper's maga- 
zine 








CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER, 
1874- 
Their finest hour; im associa- 
yor with the eee lishing 
wae 3 Houghton 1949 75ip $6 
World war v2) 
es volume starts with the problems con- 


fronted by Churchill as he assumed the office of 
Prime Minister in 1940; it continues with the 


Battle of Britain; the of England’ : 
army; the triumph over the the 
desperate ——! to maintain "s supply 
lines against U. campaign ; 
and finally the victorious African campaign end- 
ing at Tobruk 

Serializations have appeared i in “Life” and 
in the “New York times” 


EVERSON, GEORGE, 1885- 
Story of television; the life of Philo T. 
Farnsworth. Norton 1949 266p illus 
$3.75 


“The life of Philo T. Farnsworth, 
who, at the age of disclosed to his high 
school teacher his dream. of sending 
through the air. Four years later he encountered 
oe ee 6 ee i 
they ir plans. it twenty-two 
years of hard work and millions in funds before 
the dream could become a reality.” Huntting 


FOWLER, GENE, 1890- 
Beau James. Viking 1949 389p illus 


“The affectionate chronicle of pex-Mayor, 
James J. Walker and of a glittering New York 
which ‘wore him in its . His great 
days were the days of revelry, from the end of 
World War I to Roosevelt's first election. The 
whole . . . epoch is set forth here, as is the 
public and private life of debonair Beau James.” 
Huntting 

Approximately one-sixth of this book has 
previously been published as a long article in 

“Cosmopolitan” 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD, 1856- 
Sixteen self sketches. Dodd 1949 207p 
illus $3.50 
“Through the years Bernard Shaw has been 
writing, in one form or another, about himself, 
his life and his views. These writings he has at 


long last agreed to gather, to rewrite and to 
weld tog ‘her with new ‘connective tissue’ in 


what is a characteristically unconventional au- 
tobiography. All of it is new, hitherto unpub- 
lished Shaw.” Hunting 


VAN DorREN, MARK, 1894- 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sloane 1949 285p 
front $3.50 
The auther has made use of Hawthorne's 


work ‘to interpret his life, and has used his lif 
to throw additional light upon his writing,” . 
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WEINSTOCK, HERBERT, 1905- 

Chopin; the man and his music. Knop! 
ge 336, xxii p illus music $5 

pg de of perhaps the greatest 
composer aoe the piano is integrated 
with a study of his music. . . Published to 
mark the anniversary of Chopin's death in 1849 
and as a permanent volume.” Retail bookseller 


ALLERGIES 


SWARTZ, HARRY FELIX, 1911- 
Allergy: what it is & what to do about it 
Rutgers univ. press 1949 210p $2.75 
The author traces the concept of allergy 
from its earliest scientific explanation to the 
present day theory that allergic symptoms are the 
result of the body's overaction in its norma 
attempt to deal with its environment. He also 
describes the principles involved in specifi 
therapy; classifies drugs 


AMERICA 


HANDLIN, Oscar, 1915- 
This was America. . . Harvard univ 
press 1949 602p illus maps $6 
“True accounts of people and places, man 
mers and customs, as by Europea: 
travelers to the western shore in the eighteent! 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries.’ Subtitle 


AUTHORSHIP 


REYNOLDS, PAUL REVERE, 1904- 
Writing trade. Writer 1949 159p $2.5 
“A detailed explanation of the writing re 
quirements and methods demanded in six major 
fields of endeavor from book publishing to the 
movies and radio. The role of the agent in 
each market is also treated.”” Publishers’ week!) 


CIVILIZATION 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER 
1874- 

Maxims and reflections; selected by Colin 
Coote and Denzil Batchelor; with an 
introduction by Colin Coote. Hough 
ton 1949 176p $2.75 

A collection of somé hundreds of quota 
tions which show the many facets of Churchil!’ 
mind whether he is Koger or writing 

Appeared in the “Atlantic monthly” under 
“Sparks eae the anvil” 


ELioT, THOMaS STEARNS, 1888- 
Notes toward the definition of culture 
Harcourt 1949 128p $2.50 
Contents: Three senses of ‘“‘culture”’ ; Class 
and the elite; Unity and diversity: the region; 
Unity and diversity: sect and cult; Note on cul 
ture and politics; Notes on education and cu! 
ture: and usion 


title: 
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KLUCKHOHN, CLypDE, 1905- 

Mirror for man; the relation of anthro- 
pology to modern life. McGraw 1949 
313p (Whittlesey house publications ) 
$3.75 

Winner of the $10,000 Whitt! 
nS illustrated” fellowship awa 
“The meaning, methods, and aims of an- 
oe a are explained for laymen in straight- 
forward, readable exposition without self-con- 
scious oversimplification. Addressed particu- 
larly to citizens of the U.S., the book affords 
the reader an appreciation of himself and people 
of other nations as individuals and as members 
of differing cultures.” BkI. 


house— 


SAYERS, DoroTtHYy LEIGH, 1893- 
Creed or chaos? Harcourt 
$2.25 
The author * ‘sets forth in seven essays her 
belief that dogma is an essential part of Chris- 
tianity.” Retail bookseller 
Contents: Greatest drama ever staged; 
Triumph of Easter; Strong meat; Dogma is the 
drama; Gteed or chaos ; Why work: Other six 
sins 


1949 85p 


STOWE, LELAND, 1899- 
Target: you. Knopf 1949 288p $3 
An analysis of how doctrines of violence 
took root all over the world among both Com- 
munists and Fascists, and took the form of ex- 
treme nationalism, militarism, intolerance, and 


It shows how the er American 
pas <7 the last strongho 


of modera- 
tion and tolerance, and how = totalitarians 
everywhere are trying to capture his mind and 
allegiance 


THE EIGHTH ARMY 


MONTGOMERY, BERNARD LAw MONTGOM- 
ERY, 1ST VISCOUNT, 1887- 

El Aiamein to the River Sangro; with 
seventeen multi-colored maps. Dutton 
1949 192p maps $6.50 

The story of the Eighth Army’s operations 
in the Mediterranean from E! Alamein, 13 Au- 
gust ged to the crossing of the River Sangro 


in Italy, and subsequent operations there until 
31 December 1943 


HOBBIES 


DANA, EDWARD SALISBURY, 1849-1935 
Minerals, and how to study them. Rev. 
by Cornelius S. Hurlbut. 3d ed. Wiley 
1949 323p illus $3.90 
First published 1895. The 1949 edition is 
rearranged, revised and enlarged to include 
newer up-to-date material 
Written for the amateur, this book dis. 


cusses crystals, properties of miaerals, and iden- 
tification tests, with minerals ar-anged according 


5 


to chemical classification. Included are sugges- 
tions for starting a well-rounded miner-! collec- 
tion 


EMANU-1, W. D. 

Your camera; all the steps to good pho- 
tography. Focal press 1948 239p illus 
$2.50 

{}lustrated with diagrams and 80 half-tones 
demonstrating each technical point, this is an 
imtroductcry handbook for photographers 


HAUSMAN, LEON AUGUSTUS, 1888- 

Bird hiking; with illus. by Harold Min- 
ton. Rutgers univ. press 1948 107p 
ilins $2 

“An introduction to the pleasures of bird 
watching and country field trips with their 


chance to observe other forms of nature, too.” 
Publishers’ weekly 


HAYWARD, CHARLES HAROLD, 1898- 
Cabinet making for beginners; tools, 
joints, cabinet construction, veneering 
and inlaying, drawing, cutting lists, etc. 
timber, fittings, typical designs. ‘Lip- 
pincott 1949 200p illus (Woodworker 
handbooks) $2.50 
This book presents the essentials of cabinet 
raaking, and includes the handling ox tools, cut- 
ting of joints, methods of construction; it also 
gives a series of comparatively elementary de- 
signs 


HIcKs, arenes 
Introductory radio; theory and servicing. 
McGraw 1949 393p $3.20 

Designed for beginning high schoo! classes 
in radio, this book requires no previous know!- 
edge of radio, electricity, or magnetism. It pre- 
sents all phases of the subject, beginning with 
magnetism and electricity and including radio 
construction and ir, and the how and why 
of radio service probl ; 


Pope, BLANCHE ROMICK 
Upholstering home furniture. 
arts 1949 303p illus $3.75 

“Practical book covering all processes of 
upholstering. How to make overstuffed chairs 
from scrap, how to convert side chairs and rock- 
ers into upholstered pieces and how to recondi- 
tion and re-upholster old furniture. Chapter on 
slip covers.” Library journal 


Manual 


RUBIN, ROBERT 
Book of camping; camping essentials for 
the leader; illus, by Robert Hofsinde. 
Association press 1949 152p illus $2 
For parents, teachers, counselors, camp 
directors, and campers, this is a guide to camp- 
ing essentials. It covers every aspect of camp 


housekeeping, programs, administration, and 
leadership 











LANDMAN, SOLOMON, 1895- 
Story without end; an informa! history 


of the Jewish people rby, Solomon 
Ciadena a and Benjamin Efron. Holt 
1949 279p map $3 
This is the story of the Jews as a living 
people, of the social and yuna forces that 
helped to shape them, and of the influence which 
they in turn have exerted upon the history of 
man. The authors begin their story with the 
prehistory of ‘our thousand years and carry 
~ through to the recent founding of the state of 
srael 


SCIENCE 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE BINNEY 
Bright design; illus. by Charles Michael 
Daugherty. Viking 1949 207p illus 
$3.50 
“This mysterious energy, loose in the uni- 


verse, has fascinated scientists for centuries, and 
this is the story of the men who learned to har- 


ness it, phe J a from many sources. . . 
A good deal of bio data on scientists 
is given and the dedicated to the wonder 
of energy itself.” Kirkus 


TRAVEL 


CARNES, CECIL, 1909- 
You must see Canada. Ziff-Davis 1949 
192p illus map $2.75 

“A tourist's guide to Canada from Nova 
Scotia across the Trans-Canadian Highway to the 
West Coast. Descriptions of historic and scenic 
beauties in the cities and countryside are side by 
side with information about travel facilities.” 
Publishers’ weekly 


GIBBINGS, ROBERT, 1889- 
Over the reefs and far away. Dutton 
1948 240p illus map $3.50 

This book “is filled with the sounds, 
scents and sights of the South Seas. The islands 
are evoked with beauty and clarity as ;the au- 
thor, takes the reader from. the Tonga !'slands to 
Samoa, to the Tokelaus, to erpee end, finally, 
to Tahiti—taking time, _on his ly way, to 
sketch the . . . engravings which decorate the 
book.” Huntting 


HELMERICKS, CONSTANCE, 1918- 

Our Alaskan winter, by Constance and 
Harmon Helmericks. Little 1949 271p 
illus map $3.50 

“In November the Helmerickses and two 

Eskimo companions traveled from Beechey Point 

on the northern coast of Alaska to a spot 150 

miles away on the upper Itkillik River to hunt 

caribou. In March they through Beechey 

Point on their way to Island where they 

shot polar bears and seals." Bkl. 


Von HAGEN, VicroR WOLFGANG, 1908- 
Ecuador and the ponds. 
a of Okla. a 1949 290p ill 
ps $3.75 
ihe informal . sueeasiee of the South 
American. republic—its people, pg ancient 
Price pee gga a way to be ‘mod 


ernized,’ violence, tranquility—by an anthorit y 
on the subject.” | " Retail bookseller 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BRELAND, OSMOND PHILIP, 1910- 
Animal facts and fallacies; with deco: 
tions by Leo Hershfield. Harper 1‘ 
268p illus $3 
A “book for the I reader of every age 
le about a wide variety 
i gely in question 
and-answer form and includes the familiar a 
the very unfamiliar.” Huntting 


CAUDILL, REBECCA, 1899- 

Tree of freedom; illus. by Dorothy Ba; 
ley Morse. Viking 1949 279p illus 
$2.50 

“In the year 1780, 13-year old Stepha: 
Venable made the the long trek from North Carc 
lina to sr where her family had a tract 
of rich new for them. She and her 
jog Noel, capable member of 
the family, phere too for something more to 
bring to their new home—beauty, and held to 
this despite ever present fears of Indians, ¢! 


looming war rumors, the arduous daily bat: 
against the wales " Kirkus 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 
Shooting the news; careers of the camera 
men. "Lippincott 1949 150p illus $2.5 50 


and processing of news and newsree 
pho It explains simply the mysterious 
wire- and radiophoto by which ph: 
graphs are tched with the speed of light t to 
newspapers all over the world 


ing, editi 


MALVERN, GLADYS 
Eric’s girls; illus. by Corinne Malvern. 
Messner 1949 244p illus $2.50 


Story of New Amsterdam, the neat little 
Dutch city of Peter Stuyvesant, at the time of 


making when Eric Sparrow and his two pr 
daughters, 16 and 17, sailed down the Hudson 
from the wi sailed down the Hs 
The Sparrows were English, but they loved the 
Dutch town at first sight, and were drawn in 
its friendly social life.” Kirkus 


NOLAN, JEANNETTE (COVERT) 1896- 
Andrew Jackson; illus. by Lee} Ames 
Messner 1949 178p illus $2.75 


The author tells about the first “self-mad« 
man to whose story marks one 
of the greatest turning points in American his 
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‘ane She also tells the story of the man who 
loved Rachel Robards with whom he found peace 
and tranquility; and of the Hermitage, Jackson's 


Ricu, Louise (DICKINSON) 1903- 

Start of the trail; the story of a young 
Maine guide. Lippincott 1949 216p 
front $2.50 

Bill Gordon, son of a game warden, is the 
proudest young man in the state of Maine when, 
at the age of eighteen, he receives his first license 
to guide fishermen and hunters from “Outside.” 

This is the story of Bill's summer as a guide, 

of his adventures on.trout and salmon waters and 

in the deep woods, and especially of the part he 
plays in a hair raising man hunt 


RusH, WILLIAM MARSHALL, 1887- 
Gold prospecto:; decorations by Arthur 
Harper. Longmans 1948 232p $2.50 
“Seth Monroe, nineteen, leaves his home in 
Missouri to seek gold in Montana. Includes de- 


tails of geology and methods of mining as well 
as adventure.” Los Angeles. School libraries 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


ANGELI, VALENTI, 1897- 

Bells of Bleecker Street ; written and illus. 
by Valenti Angelo, Viking 1949 185p 
illus $2.50 

A “story of growing boys on icy streets,— 

in this instance the Italian section of New York's 
Greenwich Village.. Tweive year old Joey En- 
rico, half-Italian, half-Irish, has friends who are 
typical American boys, playing sandlot baseball, 
teasing each other, rough housing, and having 
immense pride in the traditions their families 
have brought from the old world.” Kirkus 


Beatty, Hetry BURLINGAME 
Little wild horse; story and pictures by 
Hetty Burlingame Beatty. Houghton 
1949 31p illus $1 
Seven-year-old Peter's family moved from 
a City to a ranch in the West where there were 
many satisfying things to do. Peter's only long- 
ing was for a horse of his own, and this picture 
book reveais how the wish came true 


Burr, Mary (MARSH) 1890- 

Peter's pinto; a story of Utah, by Mary 
and Conrad Buff. Viking 1949 95p 
illus $2 

Peter's summer visit to his uncle's ranch in 

Utah provides many incidents for fun and adven- 

ture climaxed by the discovery of a wild pinto 

pony which his very own 





GALL, ALICE (CREW) 

Winter flight, by Alice Gall and Fleming 
Crew; pictures by Nils Hogner. Ox- 
ford 1949 108p illus $2.50 

The subject of bird emigration is developed 
around the story of Glossy Wings, a young crow 
who lived in the valley. The experiences of the 

crow as he makes his seasonal flights provide a 


picture of bird and small animal life in a river 
valley and in a jungle 


KAROLYI, ERNA M. 

A summer to remember; written and 
illus. by Erma -M. Karolyi. McGraw 
1949 128p illus (Whittlesey house 
publications) $2 . 

“Life in Huagary had not been very gay 
during the years after the war, so that Margitka’s 
summer in Switzerland with relatives was a most 
pleasant contrast, and she gave the Heim family 


the best possible return for their kindness to 
her.”” Retail bookseller 


PALAzzo, TONY, 1902- 
Susie the cat. Viking 1949 50p illus 
$2.50 
Picture story about a very fine cat, her 
young master, and the circus they visited to- 
gether. How Susie wants to be a circus star and 
the understanding manner in which her master 


falls in with her plans and fulfills her wish 
completes the story 


Ucuipa, YOSHIKO 
Dancing kettle, and other Japanese folk 
tales, retold by Yoshiko Uchida; illus. 
by Richard C, Jones. Harcourt 1949 
174p illus $2.25 


Contents: Dancing kettle; Urashima Taro 
and the princess of the sea; Eight-headed 
dragon ; Old man with the bump; Rabbit and the 
crocodile; Jewels of the sea; Princess of Light; 
Wedding of the mouse; Momotaro: boy-of-the- 
peach; Piece of straw; Tongue-cut sparrow; 
Princess and the ; Old man of the 
flowers; Isun Boshi, the one-inch lad; Glossary; 
Guide to pronunciation 


Wesber, IRMA ELEANOR (SCHMIDT) 1904- 
Bits that grow big; where plants come 
from. Scott, W.R. 1949 64p illus 
$1.50 
_“A nature science book for ages 6-9, im- 
parting pn Bs ca gee information about 
plant reproduction. By working with cuttings 
and seeds the child can actually watch plants 
grow and learn about nature. Illustrated in 
three colors by the author.” Retail bookseller 
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8 READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


ics of Bait resent the combined standing of each book based on from the patie 
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FICTION NON-FICTION 

Doucias. Big fisherman ................ 207  GILBRETH. Cheaper by the dozen .. 
Keyes. Dinner at Antoine’s ............. 160 MERTON. Seven storey mountain .. 164 

, SHERWOOD. Roosevelt and Hopkins . 4 
MAILER. The ante and the dead ........ 141 Hesdieaihie: i Me 
SMAW. °F OUOM Bras ea io eck xc ens nes 118 Guperseme. Death be aot shoud ..... 
MARQUAND. Point of no return .......... 101  Kunsgy. Sexual behavior in the human male 
De La Rocue. Mary Wakefield .......... 7 CARNEGIE. How to stop worrying ... 
CosTAIN. High towers ................. 53 FLYNN. Roosevelt myth .......... ‘ 
laws, -Ged outer 46445. .tS... 2. 25.. 31 an” oa. - 

weatest story ever told ..... 35 
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BoweEN. Heat of the day (pS 26 KELLER. You can change the world .... 25 
SMITH. I capture the castle ............. 20 CHurncHit. Gathering storm ........... 20 
Paton. Czy, the beloved country ........ 17 Peare. Guide to confident living ..... 7 
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